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2 HERE’S at least one distinguishing feature about our clothes: 
- they are built equally for good appearance and good service. 
Of course you want all you can get of both. 


Send for the book, “‘Styles for Men.’’ 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 


CHICAGO 


You'd better see them; now being displayed by clothiers everywhere. 
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The patron saint 
of business men 





RNOLD BENNETT says: 
**The attitude of the Amer- 
ican business man towards 
his business is pre-eminently 
the attitude of an artist. 
He /oves his business.”’ 











Most American business men know 
Big Ben. He routs ’em out o’ morn- 
ings and starts em off with a merry and 
irresistible *‘Good luck to ye.”’. 

Big Ben loves 47s business. He runs 
on time—he rings on time—he stays on 





time. He’s clean-cut, cheerful, right on 
the job—typical of American determi- 
nation and grit, and the reason he gees 
sc much business is that he minds his 
own so well. 


Big Ben is a cracker-jack-of-a-present to give a busi 
nessman. He rings just when you want and either way 
you want, five straight minutes or every other half minut 
during ten minutes unless you flag him off.— His 
are big, strong, pleasing to wind—his voice deep, joliy, 
pleasing to hear—his face large, open, pleasing to read. 


Big Ben is sold by 18,000 watchmakers. —If youcan’t find him 
at your jeweler’s,a money order sent to Westclox, La Salte, Iilinors, 
will bring him to you attractively boxed and express charges paid 


$2.50 


Three Dollars in Canada. 
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The Hose of Silkiest Softness 
Are Guaranteed Six Months 


Every Stitch Is Protected 


“Holeproof,”’ for men, women, children and infants, are made with 
the softest cotton yarns. The average price that we pay for these 
yarns is seventy cents a pound. We could buy common yarn for 
thirty cents, but our standard demands the best. We could not, 
otherwise, protect every stitch, guarantee every thread, as we do in 
“Hol prool 


Our Million Friends 





Cotton or Silk — Both Guaranteed 


Men and women can get Holeproof Hose in silk. Three pairs of 
men’s cost $2.00. Three pairs of women’s cost $3.00. The three pairs 
are guaranteed three months. So one may wear silk hose—if they are 
“ Holeproof’’—the best of silk hose, with economy. The silk comes from 
Japan. It is long-fibred and strong, light weight and lustrous. These 
hose are the silkiest silk hose made 


Sold Everywhere 





FAG S 
More than a million men, women and 0 e foo osier Holeproof Hose are sold everywhere, 
children are wearing “Holeproof"’ now. in almost every town. We'll tell you the 


All are fast friends of this brand. Some of 


these weare ire friends of yours probably 
1 


Let them tell you what ‘“Holeproof” has brought to 
them—the things ‘that “Holeproof"’ will also bring to 
you. Try these hose on their say-so. Note the results. 

We originated guaranteed hose after 26 years of 
hose-making experience. ‘‘Holeproof’’ have been for 


13 years a phenomenal success. 


FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 


Ask them what they think. See if one of them would go Coal %, " ‘NY paid, on receipt of remittance 
back to the old kind, to hose that wear out in a week. “Holeproof’”’ in cotton cost 25c to 50c a pair in 


This signature always on the toe 


dealers’ names on request, or ship direct 


where there’s no dealer near, charges pre- 


boxes of six pairs, every pair guaranteed six months. 
The lightest weights, the sheerest ‘‘ Holeproof,”’ are guaranteed just the 
same as the heavier grades. Even the silk hose are guaranteed three 
months. No hose were ever softer or finer. There is no reason whatever 
that hose should be darned when there are hose like these at these prices 
Try them and see. Write for free book, ‘* How to Make Your Feet Happy.”’ 








HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. OF CANADA, Ltd., London, Canada 


Wee Your Hose bnswred ? 
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ed Herring 


T THE outset I wish to explain B THEOD ORE ROOSEVE I T prepared this plank, saw to it that 
that the Progressive plat- Y there could be no mistake as to our 


form is our covenant with 
the people, binding the party and its 


intention; for the Progressive party 
« i ) 





candidates in state and nation to the pledges 
made therein. We regard it as a contract which 
we wish to enter into with the American people, 
and if given the power it is our purpose to carry 
into effect every one of the proposals that con- 
stitute the obligations of this contract. Further- 
more, this platform is a program in which is set 
forth the concrete measures that we advocate. In 
this it differs fundamentally from the Democratic 
platform, which, as the leader of that party 
admits, “‘is not a program.”’ We Progressives are 
more fortunate. Our platform states explicitly 
what we propose and definitely what we intend 
to do with regard to the vital issues of the day. 
It is entirely sincere and practical. We do not 
have to apologize for it or speak of it in language 
so carefully guarded as to convey the impression 
that we are endeavoring neither to repudiate it nor 
tosupport it. Westand squarely on our platform 
and ask that it be adopted by the American 
people. And I am glad that we Progressives have 
the right, in view of our platform, to make the 
same serious and sober appeal to the women that 
we make to the men. 

Alluding to our social-betterment program, 
Mr. Wilson asked: “‘ With that program who can 
differ in his heart, who can divorce himself in 
sympathy with the great object of advancing the 
interests of human beings wherever it is possible?” 
I am very glad that Mr. Wilson should be with 
us in his heart; but if the Democratic party 
sympathizes with some of our proposals, why did 
they not in their platform make a program at 
least remotely resembling ours? Our sympathy 
for the program of social betterment is not alone 
with our hearts—it is with our heads and with 








pledges itself to provide That when an act, 
passed under the police power of the state, is 
held unconstitutional under the state constitu- 
tion by the courts, the people, after an ample 
interval for the deliberation, shall have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on the question whether they 
desire the act to become a law notwithstanding 
such decision. 

“That every decision of the highest appeilate 
court of a state declaring an act of the legislature 
unconstitutional on the ground of its violation 
of the Federal Constitution shall be subject to 
the same review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States as is now accorded to decisions 
sustaining such legislation.” 


As to the Constitution 


T IS always easier to understand a principle if 

we apply it to a specific case. Our platform 
demands an eight-hour law for women in indus- 
tries. The Massachusetts Supreme Court has 
already declared that the people have the right 
to the protection of such a law if they wish it. 
But the Court of Appeals of New York has said 
that the ten millions of people of my state have 
not got that right if they wish to exercise it. In 
New York the people did not ask for an eight-hour 
day—asked only for a ten-hour day for womer 
Then the Court of Appeals said that under thei 
interpretation of the Constitution the small 
sweat-shop keeper or the big factory owner may 
work haggard women twelve, fourteen and sixteen 
hours a day, if he chooses, and we cannot stop it. 
Personally I will not submit to any such inter 
pretation of the Constitution, and our proposal 
is this: When a court decides that we have not 








our hands as well. There is no use whatsoever in 
harboring sympathy in one’s heart for a move- 
ment, unless one is prepared actively to help that 
movement along. Pertinent to the discussion is the poem of the sailor who acknowledged 
candidly that he had twenty-one wives in various ports, but after the recital of each 
acquisition of a new wife added that his heart was “‘true to Poll.’”” Now I do not value 
such purely platonic fidelity as is implied in having a heart “true to Poll” and a 
conscience that does not interfere with all of the other marriages; und in just the same 
way I am interested in, but not convinced, by the statement that the hearts of our 
opponents are—‘“‘true to Poll” —with our principles, though at the same time with head 
and hand they oppose the only platform that deals with these principles and the only 
party that can realize them. 
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A Platform and a Program Without “‘ifs’’ or ““Buts”’ 


HE planks of the Progressive platform that, in my opinion, most accurately interpret 

the common demand, relate to the farmer and to the doing of social and industrial justice. 
I believe in the other planks most emphatically, particularly the proposals regarding the 
tariff and the regulation of trusts. As to industfial justice, our main point is this: 

We do not say that we are going to get this justice—provided the courts will let us 
have it. We say we are going to get it! When we say that we intend to write into 
the law our platform regarding working women; intend to put a stop by law to the 
spread of occupational diseases; intend to provide for three shifts of eight hours in the 
continuous industries, we mean to do it. We do not do as our opponents do—that is, 
express a platonic sympathy in the heart for these needed reforms and then regret that 
the courts will not permit them to be carried out. We say that questions of fundamental 
justice are for the decision of the people themselves—for nobody else—and that in 
these matters the will of the people, deliberately expressed after full consideration, is 
to override the will of any or all of the servants of the people and is itself to determine 
what the fundamental law is to be. Therefore we insist that the people must have, 
wherever necessary, the right to a referendum as to whether they will accept or reverse 
the construction of the courts in a given case affecting social justice. Orin the language 
of our platform: “‘The Progressive party demands such restriction of the power of the 
court as shall leave to the people the ultimate authority to determine fundamental 
questions of social welfare and public policy.” 

Now there is nothing vague or indefinite about this proposal. Dean Lewis, of the 
Pennsylvania Law School, and Dean Kirchwey, of the Columbia Law School, who 


We Will Fix it So That the People Can Decide for Themselves 


the power to do such an act of social and indus- 
trial justice as described, then in decent, law 
abiding, orderly fashion the people shall decide 
for themselves whether or not the Constitution is to be a defense of vested wrong or 
a means of permitting the people to work for righteousness. That's all 

We Progressives mean to work unceasingly until we have achieved, in state and 
nation, effective legislation for the prevention of industrial accidents, occupational 
diseases, overwork, involuntary unemployment; minimum safety and health standards 
for the various occupations; prohibition of child labor; minimum wage standard for 
working women, such as obtains in Massachusetts; abolition of night work for women 
and an eight-hour day for women and young persons; one day's rest in seven for all 
wage-workers; three eight-hour shifts for men in the continuous industries; workmen's 
compensation; “‘and the protection of home life against the hazards of sickness, irregular 
employment and old age, through the adoption of a system of social insurance adapted 
to American use.”” We propose to secure these installments of social and industrial 
justice in both the nation and the several states when the Progressives come into power. 

I never will submit to the preposterous theory that you can get and do justice under 
a monarchy, but that under a republic you are forbidden to do so. To say that this 
“sacrifice” is the price we pay for liberty is utter nonsense. We will fix it so that the 
people can decide for themselves. Our view is that it is their law and their constitution; 
that “‘a free people should have the power from time (to time to amend their fun 
law so as to adapt it progressively to the changing needs of the people.”’ Believing 
this, the Progressives are pledged to provide a more easy and expeditious method of 
amending the Federal Constitution. Thus Progressives are taking the position that 
Washington and Lincoln took, when Washington said in his last address that “the basis 
of our political system is the right of the people to make and to alter their Constitution,” 
and when Lincoln, speaking of the Dred Scott decision, said in his first inaugural that 
we had the right to change our government, and that if we surrendered into the hands 
of the Supreme Court our right to fix our own Constitution we were surrendering our 
right to govern ourselves into the hands of that court. 

The effort to divert the attention of men and women from these great and pressing 
problems of social and industrial justice by advocating free trade or tariff for revenue 
only, is simply an effort to sidestep the big, vital issue in this campaign, and if successful 
it would mean the calamitous deferring of the day when we take up these problems a 
settle them with wisdom and sound sense. Our proposals are definite and precisa 
Mr. Wilson says that his heart goes out to them, and yet he seeks at once to withdraw 
attention from these issues by taking up the tariff. 
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For years the tariff has been the red herring drawn 
across the trail of social reform alike by the freetraders 
and the protectionists, both of whom object to all real 
social and industrial reform. Today the tariff is the 
false scent designed to delay efficient steps for social and 
industrial progress along the lines indicated in the Pro- 
gressive platform. This is precisely what is done by the 
ultra-protectionist on the other side, who endeavors to 
persuade us that the protective tariff by itself will solve 
all of our industrial problems. One contention is just 
as absurd as the other. But of all beliefs, both ludicrous 
and pathetic, there is none more ludicrous and pathetic 
than the belief that with the advent of the angel of free 
trade, clad in a garment of untaxed calico, the millennium 
will be brought about, Free trade would not in the slight- 
est degree change the conditions that now call for the 
social and industrial reforms advocated by the Progressive 
party. England has free trade. Has that rendered 
unnecessary the reforms of Lloyd George? 

Free trade is one of the laissez-faire theories that has 
been abandoned by every serious student of economics; 
free trade is one of the laissez-faire theories the reliance 
on which has reduced England to her present position of 
crap-heap industrialism. The English employer and the 
English workman offer as fine natural material as is to be 
found anywhere, yet during the last forty years they have 
tended to fall behind their brethren in Germany, just 
because Germany abandoned laissez-faire doctrines and 
has taken decisive action in favor of wise organization, 
wise governmental supervision and intelligent codperation 
1s between the government and the individual. 

I do not mean that we should blindly follow Germany’s 
action, either as regards the tariff or as regards the welfare 
of the workingman, any more than I believe that we should 
blindly follow the government's action in relation to 
agriculture in Denmark, under which the Danish farmers 
have prospered to such an extraordinary degree. But I 
do believe that we should study carefully what has been 
done in Germany, Denmark, and elsewhere, and adapt to 
our own needs as much of it as our condition, customs, 
ways of life and habits of thought render available. 

The welfare of the farmer, as I have repeatedly said, 
is a basic need of the nation. It is well to have our cities 
prosper, but it is not well if they prosper at the expense of 


CUT OUT 


and directly what I understand the Democratic 

platform and policies to mean for the people of 
the United States. The most striking thing, to my mind, 
about the present situation is that the Democratic party 
should at last have attracted the attention of the country 
to a program which it has proposed, at any rate in all 
its larger features, for half a generation. The Democratic 
party did not wait until the year 1912 to become progres- 
sive. It did not wait until the year 1912 to discover that 
the Government was being enslaved by the special privi- 
leges it had been granting to the beneficiaries of the 
tariff. It did not wait until this moment of final critical 
choice to foresee what the choice was ultimately going 
to be. The choice which the voters have now to make 
is simply this: Shall they have a Government free to 
serve them, free te. serve all of them, or shall they 
continue te have a Government that dispenses special 
favors, and that is always controlled by those to whom 
the special favors are dispensed? 

There are many things proposed in the Democratic 
platform upon which I suppose practically all thought- 
ful citizens will agree. The programs of parties are 
nowadays in many particulars singularly alike. We 
all know what ought to be done for the equalization of 
conditions in the United States, for the conservation 
of our natural resources, for the protection of the lives 
and health and energy of our people, for the develop- 
ment of transportation facilities, and for the protection 
of the people against extortionate charges in the service 
of corporations which they must all employ. All 
thoughtful men must concur also in the judgment that 
not all cf the social betterment of our time must be 
left to voluntary effort, but that the Government itself 
should lend a hand to improve the conditions of life. 
But only the Democratic platform perceives what are 
the necessary first steps—namely, to cut out privilege 
absolutely, and absolutely prevent monopoly. Neither 
the Republican party nor the party that has now 
assumed the name “Progressive” goes straight at 
these maiters or seerns to understand that it is neces- 
sary to go straight at them. They both admit that 
some of the tariff duties are too high and ought to be 
lowered, but they fail to see the principle upon which 
they must be lowered. That principle is that every 


I AM glad to have an opportunity to state briefly 


the country. The Government must codperate with the 
farmer to make the farm more productive; for the land 
should be left to the farmer’s son in better and not worse 
condition because of its cultivation. Everything possible 
should be done to make life in the country profitable, so 
as to make it attractive from the economic standpoint and 
also to give an outlet among the farming people for those 
forms of activity which now tend to make life in the cities 
especially desirable for ambitious men and women. 

The Democratic and Republican platforms and the 
candidates standing on those platforms are merely groping 
on the trust question, floundering hopelessly in an effort 
to follow still further the course which, in actual practice, 
has resulted in almost.complete failure to solve the problem. 
We have heard the trust pronunciamento of the Demo- 
cratic party referred to as the work of “‘the great Demo- 
cratic thinkers.” On this subject it shows as complete 
freedom from thought as any platform that ever was 
promulgated. It is as nearly pure sound and fury as any 
declaration possibly can be. The only tangible proposal it 
makes is to minimize the power of the Federal Government 
and give that power more to the states—which doctrine 
is at the root of most of the trouble we now have with the 
great corporations doing an interstate business. Has 
anything been attempted in New Jersey for the regulation 
of the trusts? The answer is that the states by themselves 
cannot cope with the preblem. 

There is not one remedy proposed by either of the old 
parties that would interfere n the least with the prosperity 
of Standard Oil, or would in any way help the people 
against the Standard Oil. On the other hand we Pro- 
gressives have a definite, workable plan, which is to deal 
with the big industrial concerns doing an interstate business 
along the lines of the government control.and regulation 
of railroads and of national banks. This regulation of 
industrials would be on a large and comprehensive scale. 

If adopted our plan is as absolutely certain to succeed 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission has succeeded. 
I doubt if our opponents will dispute the proposition that 
very little was really accomplished by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission prior to my administration. We 
took hold of the problem of regulating rates and service, 
improved the Interstate Commerce Act—and particularly 
the administration of the law—and succeeded in our 





part of the tariff that has afforded a covert to those 
who have organized monopoly in this country and have 
thereby created high prices, shall be cut out as quickly as 
it can be cut out without risk of business disaster. That 
is the heart of that matter. And with regard to the 
trusts, nothing more is proposed by those two parties 
than this—that we shall accept the consequences of 
the evil developments that have characterized the last 
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endeavor to an astounding degree. What was accomplished 
in that respect the Progressives are certain to accomplish 
in regulating the trusts by adopting the same methods. 

We Progressives emphatically disbelieve that the needs 
of the general public will ever be secured without the aid 
of a tariff commission. Experience for nearly a century cf 
tariff-making without such a commission has shown that 
nine-tenths of the congressmen and senators inevitably 
pay heed to special interests, so that it is definitely proved 
that under the system to which the Democratic party is 
committed the welfare of the general public will not be 
considered. We are advocating a commission system, 
which has been tried in Germany and has been one of 
the pieces of governmental and industrial mechanism so 
extraordinarily successful in building up the German 
Empire. Our proposition is concrete and simple—namely, 
that the protective tariff ‘shall equalize conditions of 
competition between the United States and: foreign 
countries,” and that ifin any protected industry the condi- 
tions of life and work are not satisfactory, as the com- 
mission views it, we shall forthwith take the protection 
away from that industry. 

The Progressive party is pledged to the establishment 
of a non-partisan, scientific tariff commission, reporting 
both to the president and to both branches of Congress, 
but we do not purpose to have the work of the commission 
prevent the immediate adoption of acts reducing those 
schedules in the unjust Payne-Aldrich Law generally 
recognized as excessive. The Progressive party favors the 
principle of a protective tariff, but would establish such a 
tariff primarily in the interests of the wage-worker and 
the consumer. 

The Democrats will not succeed in making the tariff the 
paramount issue in thiscampaign. Issues are not made by 
parties. Real issues are but the forecasts of the popular 
will. The sincere belief of the Progressives is that the great 
issue in this country today is social and industrial justice 
and its achievement through statutes and the adminis- 
tration of new law. Next, in our view, is the economic 
program announced by our party, which involves thorough 
and scientific regulation of Big Business, and downward 
revision of the tariff, with future tariff-making based upon 
the findings of a non-partisan tariff commission. But let 
us do justice, and not merely prate about it. 


EGE 


decades in this country, shall assume that it is 
impossible to prevent monopoly, and shall merely 
set the Government to preside over it, see that its 
processes are assuaged and rendered less cruel, see that 
monopoly becomes a providence for the people as well as 
a master over.them. 

On such a program what the country has hoped and 
waited for is impossible. Apparently only the Democratic 
leaders know that it is impossible. They are not blind 
to the new developments of business. They know that 
modern business cannot be conducted as business was con- 
ducted a generation ago; but though they are quite aware 
that business must be upon a great scale, they know that 
the only sound way of conducting business is to let it grow 
big by natural growth, based upon efficiency, economy, 
intelligence, enterprise, and that when business is big 
because allowed a brutal control, based merely upon com- 
bination and monopolistic agreement, it is unwholesome 
and dangerous and arbitrary in all its processes. 

The claim of the Democratic party to the confidence 
of the country is based upon its perception of these 
things, upon its determination to attack them frankly 
and directly, and upon its unhesitating courage in the 
enterprise. It is not embarrassed by alliances. Its 
leaders are absolutely free. Its purpose is clear and has 
been forming through half a generation. It has the 
impulse of conviction, and is sustained in its enterprises 
by demonstrable facts. 

The present situation of business in this country is 
wholly abnormal. To carry out with soberness and 
discretion the program proposed by the leaders of the 
Democratic party will be to release American business 
from artificial conditions and to give it a new era of free- 
dom and expansion and a new variety in enterprise. 
No government, however beneficent, can do for a 
people what they can do for themselves. No govern- 
ment, however beneficent, can safely be intrusted with 
the determination of the courses business should take 
and the enterprise of its citizens. I am a Democrat 
because I feel the deepest conviction that only the prin- 
ciples and purposes avowed by the Democratic party 
afford any hope or prospect of a genuine restoration of 
liberty, equality and justice in the United States. Who 
that knows the forces now in contest can question this 
conclusion? 
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I WAS eighteen when I sang to my first audience 





in the Slawson front parlor on Main Street. 

Round the room and out into the big hall ranged 
half a hundred of Cedarville’s leading citizens,solemn 
in speeding Deacon Slawson’s departed soul to its ever- 
lasting rest. No occasion I can recall surpassed this one 
for impressive dejection. All seemed trying to breathe 
noiselessly, making wheezy sounds of repression. Colonel 
Bliss, Cedarville’s pompous mayor, fitted chunkily into a 
red-plush chair less than a yard from the spot where I stood 
quaking against a warped square piano. 
He was like a huge lump of coal in his 


Whenever I made a stop I always hunted up a singing 
teacher for a lesson or two. Almost every small town has 
some sort of a vocal instructor who gives lessons, at from 
fifty cents to a,dollar, to the squad of singers always to be 
found in the tiniest hamlets. They do not know much, yet 
some implant a seed in the minds of raw material that 
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1 Game 


It was the luncheon hour on a late September day 
when I arrived at the boarding house in West Thirty 
seventh Street where I planned to settle down 
preliminaries having been concluded by letter before 
I left home, aided by the want-ad columns of a New York 
daily newspaper. The lunch, however, I do not remem- 
ber. I ate hurriedly, agreed to pay nine doliars a 
week for a closet-like room on the fourth floor, with 
three meals daily, and then rushed out to rent a piano, 
which I discovered would cost three dollars a month. 

These essentials disposed of I turned 
to the more momentous task of locating 





garb of somber black, which so fasci- 
nated me that I saw little else in the 
ensuing trying moments. 

At last it came time for me to sing. 
The piano gave forth a few tinny- 
sounding chords; and trying to subdue 
the lump that half choked me I began. 
I do not know to this day howI managed 
to get through or how I escaped from 
“breaking” on the high note near the 
end—a note that wavered forlornly, as 
though pleading for breath my lungs 
could not supply. Flee as a Bird, the 
funeral solo stand-by of a thousand 
communities, has held terrors for me 
ever since. 

The rustle following the minister’s 
Amen did not probably have the signif- 
icance I attached to it. The day after 
I blushed under unexperienced honors, 
for badly as I must have sung it 
appeared that my effort was superior 
to some other singers’ best. Over night, 
so to speak, I had become primo tenore of 
Cedarville, and thereafter I was a regular 
and frequent parlor and church-sociable 
performer. 

Everybody in my home town who 
heard me sing enthused over my voice. 
Many of these people came personally 
to slap me familiarly on the back and, 
after the manner of the partially in- 
formed, to tell me that good tenors were 








the musical conservatory that included 
in the faculty the teacher I had decided 
was to make of me a great tenor. 

When one is twenty-three, strong and 
ambitious, obstacles, even in the path 
of a prospective singing career, seem 
insignificant. I confess, though, to some 
misgivings when I entered the recep- 
tion room of the particular institution 
that undertook to mold future Melbas, 
Paderewskis and Mischa Elmans. 

The din emanating from the various 
studios surrounding the point where 
pupils were separated from their money 
was anything but musical. Wailing 
shrieks, vigorous pianistic thumps and 
the scratching of helpless violins that 
were not of Stradivarius make, com- 
bined in the weirdest noise imaginable; 
and it was something new to my ears. 
Subsequently I discovered that this 
mass of discord did not filterthrough the 
walls of the individual studio in quite so 
distressing a manner. 

Seated before a flat-top desk at the 
far end of the reception room was a 
woman of about thirty, who rose to greet 
me. She was gowned in a tailor-made 
suit that accentuated the businesslike 
look on her rather hard face. Had I 
known of the authority of my feminine 
receptor I might have backed apol- 








rare birds whose plumage should be cul- 
tivated for a profitable, waiting market. 
Time and again persons who knew comparatively nothing 
about what they said counseled me to heed the crooking 
finger, of Fate which beckoned toward a brilliant career. 
Throughout the next year I studied after the fashion of 
most beginners who imagine themselves “called” to the 
ranks of vocal stars, and sang in more parlors and church 
auditoriums. Business held certain attractions for me, and 
I liked anything that had to do with selling; but the pro- 
fession of singing appeared a possibility within ultimate 
reach and one offering an easy living in a congenial path. 
The culminating point arrived one night when I sang the 
leading tenor réle in Erminie, given in the Cedarville 
Opera House by local talent. I wore tights that evening. 
My legs were neither bowed nor knocked at the knees, but 
fortunately I had other physical qualifications, the most con- 
spicuous being a barrel-like chest — useful to the singer— and 
plenty of shoulder. 1 was barely under man’s coveted six 
feet, and I had aman’s countenance and a man’s sweep of jaw. 


From Music to Business 


R a week I lived in my Erminie triumph. I practiced 
vocal exercises about the house, built a few castles out 
of air and waited for a knock on the front door that I felt 
must come to summon me to singing fame and fortune. 
A knock did come, though different from the one expected. 
It was a peremptory command to sally forth and hustle to 
keep the family going. My father had died four winters 
before, leaving my mother, a sister and brother, and myself 
the house in which we lived and a life-insurance policy. 

Mother, who was ambitious for her children’s education, 
showed the quality of her fiber by courageously turning to 
account her accomplishment as a pianist. 

I owe everything to that mother of mine. She was 
a wonder—-God bless her! 

Such teaching as came mother’s way was precarious, 
however, and while I was listening for the tapping hand 
of Art several pupils, for one reason or another, stopped 
their lessons. As the oldest and only other member of the 
household eligible for a job I suddenly found myself 
shaking hands with responsibility. It was just as well, for 
I was nineteen, a high-school graduate, and aggressive 
and husky enough for the fight. I secured a place in 
a manufacturing concern and a year after was sent out 
on the road as a salesman. 





I Owe Everything to That Mother of Mine. She Was a Wonder! 


occasionally develops fine artists. In every one of the 
larger towns, and in some cities of respectable size, there 
are several teachers, usually of a better grade; and as 
singing study has come into widespread popularity, vocal 
instruction has become a veritable industry. 

The habit of promiscuous tutoring brought confusion to 
such technical methods as I employed, for singing instruc- 
tors, though aiming at one perfect result, have a marvelous 
difference of opinion as to how it may be attained. I 
would sing my high tones in a certain fashion for a little 
while, change teachers and be informed that everything 
I did was bad. Then I began all over again. 

In my third year of travel I chanced to hear a first-class 
grand opera company in a performance of I] Trovatore. 
The impression left upon me fired my cherished ambition 
anew, and it blazed to hitherto untouched heights as I 
read, in the reviews printed the next day, of the big salaries 
some of the principals got. Near the close of summer 
I resigned my position. 

Though the average American considers a commercial 
pursuit the ideal sphere of man, there should be no mis- 
understanding that music, though a profession, is free from 
a business side. Most men in this country hold an erro- 
neous opinion that an exceptional voice alone is required 
to win distinction and commensurate financial rewards. 

“He has a great voice,” asserts the average citizen. 
“Why doesn’t he go into grand opera? Caruso makes his 
two thousand a night.” 

Caruso does, and he earns it—but with the help of other 
factors besides his glorious voice. The average singer 
counted as successful and the celebrated prima donna alike 
call business sagacity to their aid, for without it they 
never go the distance possible otherwise. If the truth 
were known about some singers who win high financial 
recognition it would appear that their musical worth was 
considerably below par. With such competition to meet, 
the meritorious artist must be up and doing early in the 
morning—most particularly in a business way. 

At the time I decided to take up singing as a lifework 
New York, as now, offered the broadest opportunities to 
the student and finished professional. Straightway the 
Eastern metropolis became the object of fascination and 
I prepared carefuliy for the journey. I had three hundred 
dollars saved, which I judged sufficient for the first plunge 
into real musical waters. 


ogetically out. She was the keenest per- 
son of her sex I have ever encountered. 
She knew the exact number of lessons 
every pupil had had at any period of a term, when the 
tuition fee was due and how much was owing the conserv- 
atory for purchased music—a department netting the 
owner a comfortable profit. 

The thin lips of this woman parted in the barest glimpse 
of a smile, one that would answer equally for a possible new 
student or some unknown collector of an overdue amount 
that required further accommodation. She put one talon- 
like hand to the tie at her high, starched collar and bade me 
“Good afternoon!” The plan apparently was to draw 
out the nature of my visit. 


Doctor Smasher Tries My Voice 


HAD barely made it obvious when the custodian of 

funds and manager-extraordinary unbent as much as 
her frigid nature permitted. With deftness and incredible 
speed she extracted from me more information concerning 
my presence in New York and at Smasher’s Conservatory 
of Music than I was aware I could convey. This feminine 
examiner also ascertained the state of my finances to the 
last copper. 

As soon as Miss Smithers had written the data about 
myself and my antecedents she ordered me to follow her, 
and a moment later I stood in the august presence of 
Dr. Thaddeus Smasher. He was a short, fat little man, 
whose thickly bearded face suggested youthfully formed 
impressions of an anarchist. Doctor Smasher, however, 
was anything but anarchistic in his leanings 

I can see him now, seated before an immense old- 
fashioned desk that might have come over in the ark. He 
was leaning back in a massive chair, the thick cushions of 
which his small body scarcely dented, with the tips of his 
fingers dipping into the mass of beard. He frowned 
fiercely at me through and over his steel-rimmed spec- 
tacles, as though forming an estimate of a new pupil—the 
old ones seldom got inside the sacred sanctum 

[he doctor, I was ultimately to learn, concerned himself 
principally with the executive and publicity sides of his 
institution, leaving the actual teaching to the corps, most 
of which was annually recruited from likely candidates 
residing in the centers of Europe. He argued that foreign 
teachers imparted tone to the conservatory and helped to 
draw new pupils. As I stood in the midst of signed por 
traits of musical celebrities of every sort I believed that the 
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moment of my professionel beginning was at hand. The 
wily doctor must have had some knowledge of stage man- 
agement, for the settings and atmosphere were fittingly 
appropriate to impress newcomers with those awesome 
things intended to be conveyed. 

Doctor Smasher was really more of a business politician, 
it seemed, than a musician. He had been an instructor 
during the building-up period of the conservatory, but none 
of his pupils had ever left a mark in the musical world. 
Now he had no need to teach—-or try to, which, according 
to the many enemies he possessed, was his limit. 

If the doctor had chosen to enter politics he would have 
made aname. His methods for gaining his desire were as 
muititudinous as they were never-failing. He could be as 
suave as a diplornat or as rough as a bear, whichever suited 
his purpose; and he usually “put over”’ what he undertook 
to accomplish. 

“This is Mr. William Blakeley, doctor,’ announced my 
guide in her incisive tones. “He is from Cedarville, lowa, 
wants to study with Professor High and hopes to sing 
in grand opera.” 

I fidgeted a bit while Doctor Smasher continued his 
scrutiny of my face and figure, wondering whether he would 
consent to my enrollment. I need not have feared. 

“Mm-m!” he mumbled, half reflectively. ‘So you 
want to sing on the big stages—eh?” 

“Yes, sir,” I replied. 

“Well,” chuckled the head of Smasher’s conservatory, 
“you aren't the only one. What voice have you?” 

“A tenor—-I think Iam a robust tenor.” Perhaps I was 
a trifle self-important, for | was thinking of some of the 
kind words of the people at home and in the towns where 
I had sung when I was a salesman. 

“"Mm-m-—a robust tenor! Do you shout?” 

“Shout?” I asked, mystified. 

“Yes —yell, bawl, howl at the top notes.”” The doctor 
was peevish over my dullness at grasping his precise 
meaning. : 

“Why, I try not to,” I gasped. “Of course I can’t sing 
my extreme high notes softly “ 


Doctor Smasher’s Verdict 


“s 0,” INTERRUPTED my cross-examiner impa- 

tiently; “none of them can—leastwise, not often. A 
robust tenor,"’ mumbled Doctor Smasher, again burying his 
beard in the tips of both hands—-“‘ maybe he has. Mm-m!” 
Then, to me: “What do you know about music—what is 
your repertoire?” He leaned forward, dropping his arms, 
and pierced me with a gaze as though demanding proof 
that I could rise to a position that should bring renown 
to his conservatory. 

“T haven't much of a repertoire,” I ventured haltingly. 
“You see, I " 

“That's always the way,” cried the doctor excitedly. 
“They come here, sometimes with the voice, but never 
with the music in the head. For us it is to teach, teach, 
teach till we drop. Vot?” relapsing into the German 
dialect which I found he used when he grew impatient. 

“Yes, sir,” lL agreed. “I suppose so.” 

“Well,” observed the doctor, somewhat mollified, “‘ you 
must work. Work all the time—you understand? Not for 
the playtime you are here, remember, if you will sing in the 
opera. The music--hah! 

You must learn him, much 


“ Just the age— just the right age,”” he murmured, sliding 
far back in his seat and swinging his short, chunky legs 
on each side of the chair. 

“I warn you,” croaked the doctor solemnly, wagging 
a long-nailed forefinger at me, “I tolerate no nonsense 
from tenors. You may not be one,” he resumed half 
despondently; “if so I care for nothing what you do.” 

He paused at this juncture and gathered himself as if for 
some mighty physical effort. 

“But, Meester Blakeney ’’—mispronouncing my name— 
“if you by a chance have the real, the robust tenor, but 
not a necktie voice, then no foolishness by the day or 
night—you hear me?” 

The last of the doctor’s words came at me with the 
velocity of a halfback trying a line plunge. His whiskers 
suddenly seemed to stand straight out from his face, every 
hair converging as though to the narrowed eyes, which held 
a menacing light. 

The man puzzled me. I couldn't figure out his twisting 
moods, for I was as nervous as most of the new pupils who 
underwent the doctor’s musical third degree. I glanced at 
Miss Smithers to see whether my scoring was unusual. She 
was gazing with approval at her reflection in the pocket 
mirror held in one hand, her exterior unruffled. Anyway 
I think it would have taken a calamity to get a rise out 
of her. 

“We see now,” announced the doctor, rising to his five 
feet four of majestic height, for he was impressive in a way. 
“Tell Professor High,’’ he directed the manageress, “‘that 
we try a voice, a tenor; then we come.” 

Professor High was a kindly man of ordinary appear- 
ance—-which was disappointing, for I had pictured him a 
stalwart person, with heroic visage—and inclined to be 
matter of fact. He did not seem at all concerned over the 
prospect of hearing a possible future Jean de Reszke. 
His composure helped me to regain a mite of confidence, 
and with this small start I pulled myself together. 

A young woman accompanist placed the music of the 
song I had selected on the piano rack before her, and 
swung about on her stool to see if I was ready. The song 
was the famous Salut demeure, from Faust, which I had 
often delivered at home to the applause of loyal townsfolk. 

The accompanist played the prelude with an ease indi- 
cating her familiarity with the composition, and chewed 
gum witha nonchalance that was disconcerting. She struck 
the final notes leading directly to my opening phrase and, 
with body aquiver, I attacked it. 

For a few moments my voice sounded strangely far away 
and weak. Breath was fairly jumping from my lungs and 
I was conscious of a futile effort to control it. Still, I sang 
on and presently returned to earth, having a partial grip 
on myself. Before my eyes burned the printed music, 
notes and words—nothing else was visible. 

Though it seemed an hour, it was really for only a few 
moments that I was in a half-coma; then I saw clearly and 
experienced a sensation of calm. “I’m all right now,” 
I reasoned, “‘and the voice sounds strong.” Phrase fol- 
lowed phrase, and I sang what I considered a fine upper 
A-flat. Gradually we were approaching the climax, my 
accompanist and I, and the dreaded high C. 

At the thought of this altitudinous note my heart started 
afresh on its previous downward course. I had often sung 
the high C—from the chest, not falsetto—and in public; 
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but here I was dangerously uncertain. To break would 
never do. I argued with myself swiftly, for moments were 
precious; and just as a decision had to be made I chose 
the safe course by singing the note one-third lower—an 
A-flat—instead of the difficult C, either of which may be 
taken at the pleasure of the singer. 

Happily it was a clear, resonant tone. I stood erect, 
shoulders thrown back, both legs planted firmly, and let 
myself feel the vibrancy that came from the column of air 
and fairly proper joining of vocal chords. I guess I was 
intoxicated with the vigor of the tone, because I held on for 
dear life, well past the point that should mark a legitimate 
artistic effect. A few seconds afterward and I reached for 
my handkerchief as an excuse to help cover my bodily 
shakiness, which I feared would be chalked against me. 

Doctor Smasher was seated in a chair by a window, while 
Professor High walked leisurely back and forth. He was 
phlegmatic and gave no sign. I looked fearfully from one 
to the other for a verdict, my chest heaving under the strain 
it had been put to. 

“‘A sure robust tenor!”’ cried the doctor in seeming glee— 
“big, fine; with the emotion.” He threw a searching glance 
at the impassive face of his colleague as if to confirm the 
accuracy of a judgment not fully trusted. 

“Yes, it’s a nice voice,” answered Professor High with 
a deliberate shake of the head. “‘Throaty—but we can 
fix that.”” It was not a direct contradiction of Doctor 
Smasher’s expressed opinion, but I could see that an expert 
had detected flaws not apparent to the conservatory head. 
The professor paused before me. 

“Try another,” he suggested encouragingly; ‘“‘not so 
much voice this time.” 


High’s Pearls of Vocal Wisdom 


HEERED by his manner I sang Celeste Aida, which is 
put so early in Verdi’s opera that fashionables never 
hear it, and then a sacred solo. There was abundant con- 
trast in these numbers, and in them I at last maintained a 
measure of self-control. At the conclusion Professor High 
directed the singing of sustained tones on a single vowel, 
and series of ascending and descending scales—slowly, then 
fast. A few arpeggios completed the test of my vocal and 
musical resources, which were pronounced decidedly worth 
cultivating. 

Professor High did not palaver—a custom of many 
teachers, scrupulous and otherwise. He told me, with a 
candor not always accorded young singers, of my faults 
and deficiencies—and they were many. I also gathered 
that about two years of rightly guided work lay ahead 
before I might hope for steady financial rewards and 
public recognition. 

The singing teacher was a likable man; quiet and soft 
spoken. From his talk I felt he understood his business, a 
bit of judgment later discovered to be partially incorrect. 
It appeared that my prospective instructor was a dis- 
criminating critic, with an ear very sensitive for differenti- 
ating tone; but he sometimes failed in applying remedies 
intended to correct defects. In other words Professor 
High developed successful singers, yet occasionally missed 
the mark with good material at his disposal. One of his 
handicaps I believe to have been a negative personality. 
He lacked the vitality so useful in the singing studio, 
and the skill to make 
some points perfectly 





of him; the arias, the recita- 
tives, and all the notes, 
right, with the values; and 
the rests, too, right, with 
their values— from the be- 
ginning, slowly on—on to 
the end where you make 
the great artist.” 

It was a long speech for 
Doctor Smasher, Miss 
Smithers later informed 
me. Perhaps I looked a 
possibility. At all events 
it was made plain that 
there was considerable 
ground to be covered be- 
fore the operatic porta!s 
were to open. Never was 
my deductive reasoning 
more accurate. 

“How old?” snapped 
the little man of music of 
a sudden. He spoke as 
though daring me to assert 
that I was a single day 
beyond the limit he had 
mentally set as the proper 
one for a robust tenor to 
start his operatic studies. 
I told him quickly—and 
he sighed a deep sigh, as 
though relieved of a heavy 
burden. 





“If You by a Chance Have the 
Real, the Robust Tenor, but 
Not a Necktie Voice, Then 
Neo Foolishness by the Day or 
Night —You Hear Me?" 





understandable. 

Professor High’s words, 
as he finished summing 
up, were pearls of vocal 
wisdom: 

“What you accomplish, 
Mr. Blakeley, depends on 
your own intelligence to 
grasp what you are taught 
and to apply it. The in- 
structor can only point out 
the shortcomings. The 
real work must be done 
by the pupil, by him- 
self—over and over, un- 
til the difficulty has been 
conquered.” 

Young singers, who 
imagine that their teach- 
ers unassisted have some 
secret power to make 
them, will do well to keep 
the words of Professor 
High before their eyes dur- 
ing the day and repeat 
them aloud before retiring 
at night. 

I left the conservatory 
chastened, though not dis- 
couraged. Considering 
the half-hour’s experiences 
I had just encountered I 








fell to speculating as to 
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the wisdom of deserting a busi- 
ness certainty—and of those 
two long years ahead. In the 
quiet of my cramped room I 
took out the bill Miss Smithers 
had pressed insistently into my 
hand. It informed me that I 
owed the conservatory $100 in 
advance for twenty half-hour 
lessons at $5 each; and $6.25 
for various incidentals. 

I had one hundred and forty 
dollars left for two years. The 
Metropolitan Opera House did 
not look quite so easy. 

Life in most large music con- 
servatories is pretty much the 
same, Smasher’s being no ex- 
ception totherule. The pupils, 
who ranged from the very shy 
to the very brash, managed to 
make thingsinteresting. Those 
who studied singing, though 
not in the majority, were the 
most influential and took 
the lead in student affairs—a 
conditicn usually found in 
private-teaching studios. 

This display of leadership is 
apparently due to the pro- 
portion of seriously inclined in 
singing-pupils’ ranks, which is 
larger than in any other branch 
of music study. There were 
two hundred young men and 
women between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty enrolled in 





I Do Not Know How I Escaped 
From ‘Breaking’ on the High 
Note Near the End 





had two. Thirty minutes is 
the customary length of a voice 
lesson; and, though some inde- 
pendent instructors stretch the 
’ time for certain pupils where it 
is needed, in conservatories no 
excess instruction is accorded 
unless it is specially ordered and 
paid for. Students present 
themselves to their teachers 
sharp on the hour or half-hour 
and get down to work in a few 
moments. Allowing for arrivals 
and departures, a period never 
extends above twenty-seven 
minutes. 

Two weekly lessons seem to 
be regarded as the minimum 
number for any student who 
would progress properly, expe- 
rience having shown that most 
singers who come under the eye 
of their teachers but once in 
seven days either do a part of 
their practicing incorrectly or 
forget some of the essential 
things they have been told 
which should be borne in mind 
constantly. 

Twenty-five of those study- 
ing singing at Smasher’s faced 
teachers three times a week, 
while eight or ten roused the 
envy of their associates by en- 
tering studios every day. The 
advantages accruing from 
frequent singing lessons are 








Smasher’s vocal department, 
fully one-half avowed candi- 
dates for professional careers. Even a fair percentage of 
the remainder, like other similar colonies in New York and 
elgewhere, had hopes of some day adding to their incomes 
by singing in church choirs. 

Half of the self-confessed seekers for public honors 
expected to become concert and oratorio artists; one-quarter 


Tak CURE 


\ J HEN Mrs. Peake woke that raorning she had per- 
haps no more reason to feel out of sorts than on 
any other morning of her thirty-eight years. Nor, 
indeed, was she at all depressed in the beginning. She slid 
from sleep to a comfortable half-sleep, her mind full of 
vague, gentle thoughts. As she reached full consciousness 
she turned over, tweaked the switch of the reading lamp 
beside her bed—for the curtains were still drawn—and 
consulted her little clock. It still lacked fifteen minutes of 
the time when her maid should come to wake her. By a 
touch of the electric button she could summon Hortense 
immediately; but it was her whim to wait. Contem- 
plating with sleepy eyes the clock and the onyx stand that 
bore it, Mrs. Peake saw what caused her to smile with mild 
amusement. The impeccable Hortense, princess of maids, 
had committed a mistake at last. Beside the clock lay her 
own ivory-and-gold hand mirror. Its place, of course, 
was the dressing table. 

Still smiling, Mrs. Peake reached for the mirror. She 
smoothed her hair back, propped herself up among the 
pillows and looked idly into its depths. 

Now Mrs. Peake was not what you or I would have 
called an analytical woman. It is probable that in all her 
thirty-eight years she had never cerebrated a definite, 
clean-cut thought, just because her way of life had not 
involved the necessity for real thinking. Let me, therefore, 
describe not what Mrs. Peake saw in the mirror, but what 
you and I might have seen. 

A pretty face, a very pretty face—smooth, regular, 
clean-cut, with a delicate curve to the line of the jaw, a 
whimsical little arch to the eyebrows, a round, low forehead 
all unfurrowed. One looked again before he perceived 
that the skin, in the searching light of electricity and early 
morning, was just a trifle too coarse in spots; that the per- 
fect curve of the cheek was slightly broken by falling lines; 
that the little furrows that made Mrs. Peake’s fine, full 
gray eyes crinkle so attractively when she smiled might 
almost be described as incipient wrinkles; that the gums 
did not set quite firmly above the teeth. 

Artists of all sorts glorify the slightly faded woman; by 
catching that fleeting moment, the unnamed Greek of 
Melos put tear-compelling beauty into his immortal Venus. 
However, Mrs. Peake—you needed but glance over her 
elaborate boudoir to perceive that—looked not upon the 


entertained visions of winning places in light or comic opera 
or musical comedy; and about an eighth were preparing 
themselves to teach. Scarcely a dozen held to their breasts 
the big ambition—to sing in grand opera. 

Though a few of the amateurs took only one singing 
lesson a week each, every one of those bent on a profession 


world of men and women with the subtle eye of an artist, 
but with the conventional eye of the upper West Side. 

Presently Mrs. Peake let the smooth little hand that 
held the mirror flutter down on the brocaded bedcover. 
And unaccountably a dark cloud began to color all her 
meditations. She thought first of her husband; and it 
occurred to her that he was not so devoted as of old. A 
dozen little incipient quarrels with Tom floated in and out 
of her mind—tiny inattentions, minute causes of friction. 
Did she think of her son and daughter, now being edu- 
cated in correct private establishments, it was only to 
remember their failures of devotion. Her niece, Helen, at 
present visiting in the house, appealed to her at the 
moment as a little raw and hoidenish; her presence was a 
subtly disturbing element. The very latest gown had been 
a great, expensive failure. The new butler was incompe- 
tent. Even Hortense had begun to make her mistakes. 
Besides—oh, the whole world was wrong! The dark 
cloud settled down and entirely enveloped the spirit of 
Mrs. Peake. 

Shaking herself together with an effort, Mrs. Peake 
brought to memory an extract from the latest sayings of 
her spiritual adviser and personal friend, the Rev. Dr. 
Oscar Leighton, Guide of the Modern Thought Congrega- 
tion, which met every Sunday afternoon in Music Hall for 
the accumulation of thought force. Bound in Nile-green 
buckram, lettered in early English, tooled in gold, his 
book, A Harvest of Good Thoughts, lay now as always on 
her dressing table. She turned her eyes toward it and 
recalled with a little effort the formula in sheaf four, 
designed to comfort one who undergoes an “‘impalpable 
spiritual crisis”: “‘I am I; inner strength is happiness.” 
She set herself, as she had been instructed, to repeat that 
saying again and again. When Hortense knocked and 
entered with the tools of a breakfast-in-bed toilet, 
Mrs. Peake was whispering it aloud: 

“TI am I; inner strength is happiness.” And while 
Hortense pasted and brushed and fluffed, she still said it 
overinhermind. The dark cloud began to liftalittle. Pos 
sibly it was the deft, cleanly touch of Hortense; more likely, 
Mrs. Peake reflected, it was the strength gathered from the 
Harvest of Good Thoughts. “That which speaks through 
these poor words is not I,” the Rev. Dr. Oscar Leighton 
was fond of saying in his Sunday afternoon discourses; ‘‘it 
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unquestioned, especially in the 
early life of the pupil, who is 
likely at this period to make missteps unless constantly 
guided by an instructor. Some of my comrades asserted 
that when they had three or six lessons every seven days 
their vocal development was from two to four times greater 
than that resulting from the usual two lessons weekly. 
(Continued on Page 65) 
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is the flowing wisdom of mankind.” How modest he was, 
and yet how wonderfully helpful! 

“Is that all, madame?” asked Hortense, and, as of 
custom, she handed over the mirror that Mrs. Peake might 
judge whether the work was good. Before Mrs. Peake 
languidly raised the glass, Hortense took advantage of the 
diversion to clip out a gray hair and deposit it deftly in the 
pocket of her black satin apron. 

Mrs. Peake looked into her mirror; and directly after- 
ward the black cloud settled down again. Even “Il am I" 
did not serve to dispel it. She felt unaccountably languid, 
devoid of energy and zest. Perhaps she wasn’t weil, she 
reflected; and she turned inward the eye of her mind. But 
nothing seemed wrong with that well-nourished body of 
hers; the whiff of coffee, as Hortense reéntered, struck 
pleasantly on her senses. This thing was spiritual, and 
she must fight it with spiritual weapons. 

“Hand me the book, Hortense,” she said. Between 
them “‘the book” meant only one thing—A Harvest of 
Good Thoughts. As she sipped her coffee she opened at 
random on sheaf three, and read: 

“Sink yourself in Cosmatmos. Words are but symbols, 
vague, deceptive. The important thing is the apprehen 
sion. Yet since I must convey The Message through 
words, I have chosen these symbols: Cosmos, the all-thing, 
and Atmos, the air. The all-thing which gives understand- 
ing; the air which vivifies with inner force. If you have 
apprehended the thought in its real meaning-—-and you 
should know by the refreshment of your spirit-- perform 
this exercise. Repeat many times: ‘Cosmos, the ali- 
thing; Atmos, that which revivifies; 1 am revivified by 
the all-thing nd 

“Oh, fudge!” exclaimed Mrs. Peake audibly; and with a 
gesture that might be described as a half-throw she dropped 
the Harvest of Good Thoughts on her brocaded bedcover 
If you knew how seldom, since she began to absorb the 
philosophy of Cosmatmos, Mrs. Peake permitted hersel/ 
the luxury of an impatient thought, you would under 
stand that her “fudge” carried all the force and fervor of 
a thorough, decorated “damn.” Profanity in a man is a 
counterirritant. Being perplexed or enraged, he says 
something that causes him to fear for his own salvation 
or refinement, and the shock relieves the leaser irritation 
Precisely so it went with Mrs. Peake. To say “fudge” to 
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the Rev. Dr. Oscar Leighton was a violation of all the 
highest in her. For the moment it helped. 

So the cloud had again lifted a very little when a familiar 
triple tap sounded at the door, and Mr. Peake entered for 
his morning hail and farewell. In one thing Thomas Peake 
held to old-fashioned notions. He preferred to breakfast 
ut a table, with the morning newspaper propped before hini 
on its rack. So, also, he held that day incomplete that did 
not begin with a morning visit to his wife. Mr. Peake was 
middle-aged but fit. He had never given the matter of pre- 
serving his youth the slightest thought. He ate and drank 
according to the demands and temperances of a well- 
ordered stomach; he exercised for the pure joy of it. Con- 
sequently his youth had taken care of itself. His front 
elevation was that of a boy; his chest rose full toward his 
chin; his hair lay thick on his temples. Freshly exercised, 
bathed, shaved, laundered and pressed he entered like 
a clean breeze of the morning. 

Kissing her with the perfunctory caress of fifteen married 
years he asked us usual: 

“Well, Pettie, and what’s the program for today?” 

“I don’t know,” said Mrs. Peake; and then again, softly 
but also peevishly, ‘ I--don’t know.” 

Mr. Peake put his hands on her lace and linen shoulders 
and held her off at arm's length. 

“Anything the matter?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Peake shortly. 

“Oh, all right! Seemed to me you looked a little 
drawn— sallow, perhaps. Didn't know, Pettie, but you'd 
better stay in bed today. Well’’—he kissed her again 
“goodby. Lots doing at the shop this morning! Oh, while 
I think of it’’—he called this hastily from the door—“ I’m 
playing squash with Peebles at four-thirty. First round 
for the club championship! If it drags out—I can’t leave 
in the middle of a set, you know—I’ll dine at the club. 
At any rate I’\l have the hall-boy telephone.” 

“Very well—goodby,” replied Mrs. Peake. 

As she settled back to her coffee Mrs. Peake sighed. 
No, Tom didn’t understand her. How could she tell him 
that her soul was in the depths? He would ask her “Why?” 
Why! That wasn’t a thing one could express. She didn’t 
know herself. If he was all to her that he should be he 
would perceive instantly that things were going wrong, 
lay his finger on the sore spot and say the one word that 
would set everything right. He had never understood. 
No one understood—except Dr. Oscar Leighton. She 
turned her eyes toward the Harvest of Good Thoughts 
with a mute apology for that impatient “fudge.” 

Hortense had entered again. 

“I think I'll get up now,” said Mrs. Peake. She might 
as well rise and face—-what? Everything! 

Shrouded in swan’s-down, bathed in soft warmth, Mrs. 
Peake sat listlessiy looking out over the flurrying snow of 
Riverside Drive while Hortense prepared her hair for the 
day. Hooked on her third finger Hortense carried a little 
pair of manicure scissors. Thrice she took advantage of a 
tiny diversion, which she had created herself, to slip the 
point of the scissors delicately under a gray hair and to 
deposit it in her apron pocket against its private destruction. 

“What are. you doing there?” asked Mrs. Peake 
presently. 

“The cold cream, madame—it must be kneaded in this 
weather,” said Hortense. 

Mrs. Peake turned a languid eye away. Else she might 
have perceived that a tiny spot of rouge in the middle of 
the mass was giving a delicate blush to the whole. One 


‘Feeling all right?” 





“Dear Lady, De You 


Think eof the Weortd as a Machine orjas a Piant?"’ 


would have said, indeed, that Mrs. Peake’s 
air was of one who looks away because she 
fears what she may see. 

Hortense had Mrs. Peake laid back on the 
big armchair and was working industriously 
at the wrinkles in an eye-corner with one 
hand, while distracting attention by lightly 
whipping the cheek with the other, when 
the door was tapped again. This time the 
knock was lighter but more staccato, and a 
little voice cried without: 

“Don’t say I can’t come in, Aunt Bessie!’’ 

“Yes, if you wish, Helen!” replied Mrs. 
Peake, still indifferently. The door fairly 
flew open and Helen plumped herself down 
on the settee. 

“T won't kiss that, Aunt Bessie,” said 
Helen, waving her hand across the cold 
cream, “but just your littlest, prettiest fin- 
gertip.”” She suited the action to the words. 
“T should think,” Helen went on, “that 
every man you ever saw would have trampled 
over crowds to get at that hand.” 

“Would you?” asked Mrs. Peake, still 
indifferently. 

“I only hope mine will be as firm at your 
age,” said Helen. “‘And oh, Aunt Bessie,” 
she pursued, following, young-girl-like, her 
own fancy and ignoring the sudden drop in 
her aunt’s countenance, “there’s a beautiful 
sale at the Deidrich., and Uncle Tom gave 
me ten dollars for my own, and I want to bring back some- 
thing to mother. Let’s go on a spending toot with my 
ten—this morning.” 

Mrs. Peake swept her eye again over the snow. 

“T think I shan’t be going out this morning,” she said. 
“Sherrill will take you in the car if you wish to go.” 

“But I wanted you along, Aunt Bessie,” said Helen, 
giving a half-sincere pout. “It won't be any fun alone. 
And we just haven't time this afternoon, for I’ve got to 
carry you to the highbrow musicale of Mrs. Barnes’, 
which is a fierce proposition and must be faced; and besides 
there are those washdresses—you promised them, you 
know, so it isn’t grafting to make mention of them, now 
is it?—I thought we might get them at the same time.” 

“I've been thinking,” replied Mrs. Peake, turning her 
face so that Hortense might get the more easily at her 
deepening collar of Venus, “that I shan’t go today to 
Mrs. Barnes’; but you must go. It’s a perfectly proper 
thing for you to attend alone.” 

“Why, what’s the matter, Aunt Bessie?” asked Helen, 
perception dawning for the first time that morning. 

“Nothing—I have some reading I want to do,” replied 
Mrs. Peake, jumping suddenly at the first excuse. 

‘But there is something,” replied Helen, fixing her gaze 
on her aunt’s face. In that shift of glance, however, 
something else had happened. Out of the corner of her 
eye Helen had caught a glimpse of Hortense’s apron 


pocket. From it, like a little silver wire, ran the end of a 
gray hair. Helen started to speak. 
“Why " she said and checked herself—too late. 





Mrs. Peake had followed her gaze. No sooner did she 
perceive than she changed the direction of her eyes with a 
shift that was almost a jerk. 

“No, I shan’t go to Mrs. Barnes’,” said Mrs. Peake. 
“Run along by yourself, dear. 


But perhaps I'll attend to 
the dresses. I have 
something else that 
may take me down town 
this afternoon. Our 
sizes are so alike, you 
know ——” 

“And me eighteen!” 
interrupted Helen. 
“Aunt Bessie, how do 
you do it? When I’m 
your age I'll be just a 
pudding!” 

“Run along now, 
persisted Mrs. Peake. 

All that morning 
Mrs. Peake drifted lan- 
guidly from one uncon- 
sidered thing to another 
inconsiderable thing. 
She tried to write let- 
ters, and she dropped 
her pen midway of the 
first. She opened her 
jewel box and made lan- 
guid pretense of polish- 
ing her diamonds. It 
served very well until 
in trying the clasp of a 
necklace she looked into 
her mirror to judge the 
effect. Hereyes caught 
the contrast between 


Mrs. Peake Looked 
Inte Her Mirror; and 
Directly Afterward 
the Black Cloud 
Settied Down Again 
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the pure light of the diamonds and the duller sheen on 
her own chaplet of teeth. They looked positively yellow! 
Directly after that Mrs. Peake seemed to lose interest 
in jewelry. She invaded the basement and took counsel 
with the cook. In the midst of a direction she sped 
abruptly from the kitchen, rushed to her own room, threw 
herself on the brocaded bed and cried softly and discreetly 
for a quarter of an hour. 

“Perhaps that was what I needed,” said Mrs. Peake 
after the reservoir of tears had exhausted itself. She rose 
refreshed, and bethought herself of her mirror that she 
might remove the stains of tears. 

And again the spirits of Mrs. Thomas Peake descended 
into the depths. 


Luncheon was over; Helen had departed to the bore- 
dom of that musical afternoon. Mrs. Peake was dressing 
to go out, and her manner of dressing indicated much 
concerning her mood. She looked over the tailor costume 
which came but yesterday, and rejected it; looked over 
its predecessor —a simple thing in blue and silver—rejected 
that; and selected an old suit of black cloth. 

“And my black fox furs, Hortense,”’ she said as she put 
on asimple black hat. At the curb she hesitated a moment 
before her automobile. 

“To Doctor Leighton’s, Sherrill,” she said at length 
with a gesture of decision. And all the way she lay back 
in one corner of the cushions, alternately biting her lips 
and smiling a wan and weary smile. 

The harvester of good thoughts was at home. When the 
butler brought Mrs. Peake’s card he sat alone in his study 
playing idly with a paperknife. Doctor Leighton was a 
tall man, with a slender, swaying figure and coal-black hair, 
kept by weekly croppings at the proper four-inch length. 
In face, he had almost too much of everything. His eyes 
were almost too large and too black. His cheeks, powder- 
marked after a close shave, were almost too dark. One 
was almost certain, on close inspection, that he kept them 
down to their present trimness by methodical courses of 
massage. On the third finger of the right hand shone dully 
an Egyptian ring. Those hands, also, were almost too 
fine and plump. 

As he took up the card of Mrs. Peake his face, until then 
devoid of expression, underwent a complete change. The 
eyes lit; the corners of the mouth lifted into a smile that 
carried a high, remote sadness. So the actor lounging at his 
ease in the wings slips immediately into the part upon 
hearing his cue. 

“Show her in,”’ he said; and he rose and sought his ante- 
room. When Mrs. Peake entered the study was deserted. 
She moved with a reverent pace past the shelves of special 
bindings; the old, carved Buddha black with incense; the 
soft, faded Giorgione Madonna; the colorprint of Botticelli’s 
Spring; the antique walnut stand bearing one single jonquil 
in a Chinese bowl and a vellum-bound copy of the Harvest 
of Good Thoughts. There ensued the proper stage pause, 
while Mrs. Peake seated herself in a padded chair and let 
the soft restfulness of that apartment sink into her soul. 
Then a noiseless door opened in the far, dim recesses, and 
the gliding figure of the Reverend Doctor Leighton made 
its entrance. As he approached the look in his dark eyes 
became a caress and his smile, what with that moment of 
preparation in the wings, a faraway benediction. 

“‘My dear Mrs. Peake!”’ he said, “do not rise to me, 
I beg you.” In taking her hand he turned her to a position 
where the light of a stained-glass window streamed softly on 
her face. So, for a moment, he regarded her. 
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*“T am so sorry I detained you, even momentarily,” he 
said, still studying her face with close attention. “‘A very 
distressing matter—but why disturb perfection with the 
thought of it?” The smile, which had fluttered away, 
came back. Then, as he dropped her hand, he became 
serious again. 

“Is all well with you, my dear Mrs. Peake?” he asked. 
“But why need I ask? All’s not well. You are bearing 
some burden of thought — bravely, I know.” 

“You understand so wonderfully,” murmured Mrs. Peake. 

“Not I,” responded Doctor Leighton, letting out a notch 
of his smile. “‘I only gather—gather.” 

“Tt isn’t exactly a burden—or a trouble,’ murmured 
Mrs. Peake. 

“Ah, dear lady, our hardest troubles are not exactly 
troubles,” interrupted Doctor Leighton. “The great 
tragedies—we rise to them. They generate their own cures. 
These mixed, quiet tragedies—ah, I have known ~ 
he paused with the air of one who reviews a dead past; 
then, as though rising to a plane above it, he smiled more 
sweetly than ever. ‘‘But tell me ——” 

“It’s just—I don’t really know,” said Mrs. Peake—*“‘ just 
that I wonder what I’m doing with my life, I suppose,” 
she concluded. 

“* Does the flower know?” asked Doctor Leighton. “ Does 
it ask? No! Itis a blossom. It radiates sweetness. It 
charms the eye. It is content. Have you ceased to 
radiate?’’—he bent his caressing eyes upon her, and now 
his smile became almost worldly for a fleeting instant—“I 
think not.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Peake. “‘Perhaps. There’s Tom— 
Mr. Peake— for example. I don’t believe it’s exactly with 
us as it used to be. Nothing you could call serious,” she 
added hastily, ‘‘but he doesn’t seem to care so much as he 
did, and the strange thing is, I 
don’t exert myself to hold him. 
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lily of the valley, radiating perfume by a brook, a cowslip 
in a dewy dell, a hawthorn bloom on a garden copse, a wild 
rose beside some mossy stone—are these any less useful? 
Does not such a flower serve, indeed, a higher if subtler 
use? Would we put it intoastew? Or would we leave it, 
perfumed and iridescent as it is, to iridesce in its own 
beautiful surroundings—a flower to the mind, a good 
thought to the fields, a delight to everything?” 

“Perhaps I understand,” murmured Mrs. Peake. 

“T am sure you do—it is your métier,” said Doctor 
Leighton. ‘‘ Now listen, dear lady. Since your function in 
the cosmic fields is to radiate, you are at outs with yourself 
and Cosmatmos because you have tried to fill a sphere 
other than the one for which you were intended, to ema- 
nate radiations foreign to your nature. Cease it! Almost 
with the strength of a command, I advise you to live 
beautifully your own life, to be supremely yourself. It is 
a very peculiar case,” he added, bathing her face in his 
wan smile. 

“Do you really think so?”’ asked Mrs. Peake, displaying 
a shade of real interest. 

“ Most peculiar,” said Doctor Leighton, “ but then yours 
is a special and precious nature, and because of this I am 
going to give you a formula that I have kept to myself. 
I have not intrusted it to mere, cold bookprint. And why? 
Because the subtlest contacts are personal; and this must 
be saved for personal contacts—just such inspiring con- 
versations as we are holding today. It is this: In the 
depths of depression or the heights of exaltation—but 
never in the dull middle ground between—breathe deeply 
and say: ‘The I in me is a flower; I must scatter perfume!’ 
Say it after me—and mean it.” 

“The I in me is a flower; I must scatter perfume,” 
repeated Mrs. Peake solemnly. 


- 
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Yet she had scarcely gone two biocks south when she 
perceived that the mood was not to be shaken off by exer 
cise. Past her swept the afternoon parade of all half 
fashionable New York. A dozen times a block she wa 
brushed by costumes designed to make any sane woman 
crane her neck in interest or amusement; Mrs. Peake 
spared them not a glance. Between sidewalk and sicke 
walk filed the smartest equipages of this Western world 
Mrs. Peake never turned her head. Inthe shop windows on 
her right the offerings of the best modern craftsmanship 
called mutely for new owners; Mrs. Peake heard not 
Where the Flatiron Building thrust its prow into Fifth 
Avenue the celebrated afternoon haze of New York, light 
ened now by flurrying snow, twinkled silver over stone and 
tile; Mrs. Peake never raised her eyes. 

“This must stop,” she reflected; and she remembered 
Doctor Leighton’s words. “Say it: ‘In the depths of 
depression or the heights of exaltation eo 2 a 
wasn’t a depth of depression what was it? 

So she stood still at a corner, that she might 
deeply as she had been told, and began to whisper 
“*The I in me is a flower; I must scatter perfume.’”’ 

She was so preoccupied with the formula that she had 
not yet perceived her companion; for as she turned away 
from her automobile a man, standing idly by the stormdoor 
of Ripleigh’s, had given a little whistle under his breath and 
followed her. He was an ordinary kind of man, quite 
simply dressed. He was in early middle age; he wore 
glasses; his face, except for a certain fleshly quality, had 
nothing unusual about it either for good or evil. He looked 
far more like the providing father of a family than like a 
masher. Perhaps he was both. Such things have happened 

As Mrs. Peake made her meditative way down the 
Avenue the stranger fell in, step by step, behind her, his 
feet beating with hers. That 
maneuver failed to make 


breathe 





1 couldn’t explain to him. I 
doubt whether he’d under- 
stand. That’s the thing 
lacking between us, perhaps 
understanding!” 

Mrs. Peake ran down for a 
moment, while Doctor Leigh- 
ton, as.."ming the manner of 
a physician diagnosing a deli- 
cate and puzzling case, pre- 
served his own silence. Then 
Mrs. Peake burst out with 
more vehemence than she had 
hitherto shown: 

“But it’s my life, my whole 
life, that’s wrong! I don’t 
know how to express it, but 
it’s shpping away somehow. 
I’ve thought— I've really won- 
dered — whether I shouldn't 
do some sort of slum work. 
I don’t mean contributing to 
charities. I mean work. Of 
course,”’ she added, “‘ there are 
other things to be considered.” 

“Of course,’’ murmured 
Doctor Leighton. 

“The health of my family, 
for example,” said Mrs. Peake. 
“T believe it’s all dreadfully 
unsanitary. There was Mrs. 
Barstow. She worked for a 
while in a mission, and when 
she developed scarlet fever the 
doctor was almost sure she 
got it from one of the prayer- 
books. But still I’ve always 
had the idea of doing some- 
thing. You know when I was 
a young girl I thought of 
being a trained nurse—I don’t 
know whether you’ ve ever read 
Dora Leigh.” 

“It was like you,” said 








her turn round, but neither 
did she quicken her pace He 
began to introduce a regularly 
repeated scuffle into his walk 
Mrs. Peake did not seem to 
notice that either. He drew 
up beside her and peered into 
her face. She behaved «a 
though he were invisible. The 
stranger had fallen some dis- 
tance behind to plan his next 
line of attack, when Mrs. Peake 
halted to begin on her formula 

“*The I in me is a flower,”’ 
whispered Mrs. Peake, and 

“T guessed you'd wait for 
me, kid,” said a voice in her 
ear. 

Mrs. Peake turned, started 
blushed. 

“Oh, Lizzie!” said the 
stranger. “Hide your blushe 
little girl. You're pretty 
enough without ‘em. Stop or 
you'll put me out!” 

Mrs. Peake,stung tosudden, 
hysterical action, gathered he 
skirts and fled She ducke 
under the necks of a passing 


team so swiftly that the 
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stranger, his way blocked 
fell back; and she made the 
opposite c irb alone 

Many emotions were surg 
ing in Mrs. Peake —as choking 
indignation, panic fear, right 
eous distress over a world that 


contained such creatures ree 





of him, as she thought, she 
stood stock still to collect her 
forces. 
But he was beside her again 
“Say, kiddo, you're a pip 


pin,” said the masher—let us 





Doctor Leighton. ‘“‘I feel that 
in your radiation.” 

“You see—I’m asking your advice,”’ pursued Mrs. Peake. 

Thereupon she ran down for good. Her air showed that 
she had stated her case and was waiting for a verdict from 
the specialist in good thoughts. 

“Dear lady,” began the latter, “‘do you think of the 
world as a machine or as a plant? As a thing made or as 
a thing that grows?” 

“As a thing that grows,” said Mrs. Peake. Not that she 
had thought about it at all, but she was giving the answer 
which her perceptions told her Doctor Leighton expected. 

“Having understocd that,” went on the harvester of 
good thoughts, “‘ you can understand everything. Not one 
plant either! No; a field, a forest—a farm if you like that 
better. Now some plants are made to be obviously useful, 
to be torn up rudely by the roots, to be eaten. Turnips, 
carrots, potatoes—we all can perceive their uses. But a 


“There Won't be Any Girt in Mr. Watdorf's Dining Reom Se Good-+Looking at You" 


“When you feel it working in your spirit, write and tell 
me,” said Doctor Leighton. 

Mrs. Peake turned as she went out the door to assure 
Doctor Leighton how much he had helped her. Alone in 
the automobile, however, she was not so certain. It seemed 
very plain and easy when she sat in his inspiring presence, 
but now it seemed a little unsatisfactory somehow. The 
black cloud was settling down on her again; by the time 
she had reached Ripleigh’s and selected the dresses for 
Helen, it enveloped all her spirits. As the doorman opened 
her automobile a practical impulse struck her. She paused, 
a foot on the curb. 

“*I think I shan’t need you for the present, Sherrill,”’ she 
said to the chauffeur. ‘Pick me up in half an hour at the 
Madison Square corner.” Mrs. Peake had decided to see 
what walking would do. 


give him his title Now 
don’t be afraid of me, littl 
one I'm fly but harmless. I picked you out the moment 
I saw you—say, how do you dare to be so pretty } 

Mrs. Peake fled again. She dodged a group of chattering 
girls, and so lost him for the moment; but he caught up 
with her immediately and walked at her side, presenting 
to the observer the attitude of a rightful escort. 

“Say, you've got nothing to do,” he whispered in her 
ear; “‘what’s the matter with tea at the Waldorf? 1 want 
to show you off, I do. I want to make those other girls 
green. There won't be any girl in Mr. Waldorf’s dining 
room so good-looking as you. Come on! It's right across 
the street.’’ And now he leaned against Mrs. Peake wit! 
the air of an escort who is whispering confidences 

The touch of his shoulder against hers affected Mrs 
Peake like a dash of cold water. It brought her to herself 
(Concluded on Page 56 
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BEFORE THE BATTLE 


Al Final View of the Struggle That Will Come in November 


has two signposts—one is politics; the 
other is people. Often the signposts 
point in the same direction. There have been 
times, but not many, when the politics signpost 
has pointed one way and the people signpost pointed another. 

Except in two campaigns since the Civil War, October 
developed the candidate who was to be elected. Those 
two instances were the Hayes-Tilden campaign in 1876 
and the Cleveland-Blaine campaign in 1884. It was 
certain in October of 1868 and 1872 that Grant was to be 
elected, just as it was 
certain Garfield would 
be elected in 1880, Har- 
rison in 1888, Cleveland 
in 1892, MeKiniey in 
1896 and 1900; Roose- 
velt in 1904 and Taft in 
1998. No person in- 
formed as to national 
conditions and national 
politics had any honest 
October doubt as to the 
results of those elections. 

The only question was 
the detail cf the size of 
the majority in the elec- 
toral college, for both 
the politics signpost 
and the people signpost 
pointed in the same 
direction—toward the 
successful candidate. 

In this campaign of 
1912 there is no question 
as to the way the poli- 
tics signpost points. It 
points to Woodrow 
Wilson. 

There is great ques- 
tion as to which way the 
people signpost points. 
Indeed it cannot be said 
there is any people sign- 
post at all. There are i 
plenty of people, but they Me tg 
are not publicly exercising wate Thy 
their casa Genie, Werbtrhe hn 

After visiting every 
state in the Union except the states of the far South, and 
after verifying my conclusions by further communications 
in October with thoroughly impartial, well-informed and 
unprejudiced sources in each state, a final review of the 
presidential situation develops four topics for consideration. 
These are: 


(‘iss sian every national campaign 


1. The seeming advantage of Woodrow Wilson in the 
situation. 

2. she popular strength of Theodore Roosevelt and 
vis policies. 

3. The lack of appeal in Mr. Taft’s candidacy. 

4. The possibility of no election and the recourse to 
Congress. 

Measured by any political standard or by any law 
or theory of politics, the candidacy of Woodrow Wilson 
seems certain of success. It is a simple question of mathe- 
matics, The Republican party—or, to be more exact, the 
former Republican party—now consists of two parties, 
the remnants of the old Republican organization and the 
new Progressive organization. Mr. Taft is the candidate 
of the Republicans. Mr. Roosevelt is the candidate of 
the Progressives, With but one candidate in 1908 and 
1904, to go back no farther, the Republican party cast 
the most votes at the polls, carried the most states and 
secured a majority in the electoral college. 


The Opportunity of the Democracy 


THE Democratic party, the minority party, cast in 1908 

6,409,104 votes for Mr. Bryan and the Republican 
party cast 7,678,908 votes for Mr. Taft, giving Mr. Taft a 
popular majority over Mr. Bryan of 1,269,804 votes. The 
total vote for all candidates was 14,888,442. 

Information from the most reliable political sources 
indicates that Mr. Wilson will hold the bulk of the Demo- 
cratic vote received by Mr. Bryan. Hence Mr. Taft 
and Mr. Roosevelt, politically speaking, will divide the 
normal Republican vote. Thus, with Mr. Wilson getting 
the norma! Democratic vote and Mr. Taft and Mr. 
Roosevelt dividing the normal Republican vote by reason 
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of the two parties they represent, both composed of what 
was the Republican strength to a large degree in 1908, the 
only political result that can be foreseen is the sweep of 
the country by Mr. Wilson. 

That is the politics of it. In almost every state there 
will be enough Roosevelt strength, as it figures, to split 
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the former Republican vote into two such parts that 
neither Taft’s part nor Roosevelt’s part will be in the 
majority over the Democratic support received by Wilson, 
thus giving Wilson the state in each instance. This does 
not apply generally; but, from a political viewpoint, it 
applies sufficiently to give Wilson a big apparent majority 
in the electoral college. On the face of things, on the 
politics of it, on the information politicians have, the 
election of Wilson seems assured. 

So far as the surface indications show, the Democratic 
party is standing with reasonable compactness behind 
Wilson. There are some defections, of course; but in a 
general sense, from all that can be learned the Democrats 
will vote for Wilson, not because Wilson has roused the 
Democracy to any great pitch of enthusiasm— though more 
enthusiasm for him developed in October than was appar- 
ent early in the campaign—but because the Democrats 
see a chance to win and are held in line by that alluring 
prospect. They have been on the outside for many years. 
Now that they have a fair view of the inside they intend 
to goin. Wilson is their medium, their opportunity, their 
instrument for victory. He is the tool handed to them. 
Consequently they intend to vote for him. And, for the 
matter of that, there seems to be no good reason why every 
Democrat should not vote for Wilson. 

Undoubtedly there are some Democrats who will vote 
against Wilson. Some will vote for Taft because of various 
influences brought to bear on them, racial and religious 
and ether; and some will vote for Roosevelt because they 
are really not Democrats at all, but Progressives. Set 
against this Democratic defection, which will be larger in 
some states than in others, and pronounced among the 
labor element, will be the large Republican vote Wilson 
will get from men who would normally vote for Taft. 
These Republicans, incensed at Roosevelt and what they 
term his wrecking of the Republican party—though the 
Republican party wrecked itself—will seek to eliminate 
him by making Wilson’s election sure. Instead of casting 
half a vote against him by voting for Taft they will cast 
a whole vote against him by voting for Wilson. 


JOHNSON 


be the Professor's! 


Wilson's strength is here: he will get the rea- 
sonably unanimous support of his own party 
and he will get a large number of votes that 
rightfully belong to Mr. Taft. His weakness 
is in the defection that may come because of 
strong influences on men who are usually Democrats. 
Balancing his strength against his weakness, the politics 
of it makes it seem fairly certain he will carry enough 
states to be elected. 

That is the politics of it, and that brings up for considera- 
tion the second of the four vital phases of the situation: 
To what extent will the 
people support Roose- 
velt? Right here politics 
leaves the field. It is 
quite true there is plenty 
of politics in the Roose- 
velt movement— politics 
by Mr. Roosevelt and 
politics by men who 
have hitched on to the 
Roosevelt movement 
for their own ends. This 
Roosevelt campaign 
isn’t so altruistic as it is 
said to be. There is a 
heap of practical politics 
about it, but it also has 
its popular side, and that 
popular side cannot be 
judged by any political 
standards—either those 
political standards of 
the Roosevelt movement 
or those of the older and 
more familiar prand. 

Those persons who 
minimize the strength 
the Roosevelt movement 
has attained since the 
convention at Chicago, 
where Mr. Taft was 
nominated over Mr. 
Roosevelt, talk from a 
misunderstanding- 
usually willful—of the 
situation throughout 
the country. The usual 
basis of such claims is 
the intense hatred of Mr. Roosevelt by the people who 
make the assertions. They do not like Roosevelt. They 
think nobody else can like him or support him. However 
where there is one person who cannot possibly imagine 
any outcome for the Roosevelt campaign but utter 
humiliation there are hundreds who see in Roosevelt a 
chance to get a change; a chance for revenge for oppressive 
conditions, both political and economic; a chance for a 
new deal. And, whether or not these chances exist, the 
fact remains that the people think they do, and that 
fact alone is sufficient. 


Look Out! It Might 


A Tremendous Roosevelt Vote Certain 


R. ROOSEVELT started with a whoop. Other candi- 
dates standing for radical reforms have started with 
whoops also. It may be Mr. Roosevelt will have reached 
the top of his bent before election day. It may be! Noth- 
ing but election results can tell that. But, whether he has 
or whether he has not, there is tnis certainty: no matter 
what may happen, Theodore Roosevelt will poll a tremen- 
dous vote, all things considered, in November. There 
can be no mistake about that. He may not carry a single 
state. Indeed states that seemed rather certain for him 
in September show signs of going for Wilson in October; 
but that is mere speculation. The great, vital fact is that 
this man, leading a movement that came into organized 
existence in August, will get a very large vote in November 
against candidates of parties that have existed for years- 
the one since the days of Jefferson and the other since 1856. 
It is futile to speculate on how big this vote will be. 
There is no way of telling. The fact most people lose sight 
of in considering the matter is that the vote for Roosevelt 
and Johnson will not be a vote merely for Roosevelt and 
Johnson. The revolution that finds its handy method of 
working through Roosevelt and Johnson this year began 
before Roosevelt was a Progressive—or Johnson either. 
It is based on the demand by the people for a change; on 
the demand for relief from the boss system in politics; 
from the domination of politics by special interests, on the 
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belief that both old parties are so dominated; on the con- 
viction that our Government has been conducted for the 
few instead of for the many; on the desire for a change, for 
a new deal; on the spirit of retaliation for abuses that 
exist; on the desire for reform; on the realization the 
people have of their own power; on the independent think- 
ing that is being done; on the determination of the people 
to be factors in the Government instead of factotums. 

This spirit of revolt existed before there was an organized 
Progressive movement. It evidenced itself in state, in 
local, in congressional elections—notably in the congres- 
sional election of 1910. It was disorganized. In many 
places, in local elections, it showed in the selection of men 
running for office on the Socialist ticket; and it showed 
there largely as a protest against the old parties and not as 
an indorsement of socialism per se. Now it has an exact 
medium. It has a party, a presidential ticket, a leader who 
is vastly popular, who has shown great strength, both as an 
old party candidate and in the primaries as a protestant 
against the regulars of that party. 

How great is it? I do not know. Noman knows. But 
I do know from personal investigation that, if its expression 
on election day approximates its announced determination 
a few weeks before election day, there will be a very large 
Roosevelt vote—a larger vote for Roosevelt than will be 
cast for Mr. Taft. This vote will not be based on loud 
claims of stolen nominations and domination by bosses and 
all that. Those warcries are warcries, used as such. Mr. 
Taft was nominated just as regularly at Chicago as Mr. 
Roosevelt would have been had he been named instead of 
Taft. The basic reason for the vote Roosevelt will get will 
be the spirit of protest, the desire for a change, the feeling 
that the people can get a chance to govern themselves, 
developed by the popularity of Roosevelt, who undoubt- 
edly will poll many thousands of votes more than any 
other Progressive candidate who might have been named. 


The Nation-Wide Desire for Change 


WENT into factories, into stores, into railroad yards and 

shops, into office buildings, in all parts of the United 
States. I found that Roosevelt has great strength among 
the men who work. I found the laboring men are for him. 
I found the railroad men are for him, and the clerks and the 
small merchants—the salaried men. I do not mean all these 
are for him, but I do mean he has a tremendous support 
among men of this character in this country; and these are 
men who are not saying much about how they intend to 
vote, but doing their work and having their amusements 
and ready to operate on election day. I found, also, that 
Roosevelt has much strength among the farmers. 

I make no pretense at computing this strength or setting 
down an approximate sum of it. It cannot be computed. 
It cannot be aggregated. It may fall away in the last 
weeks of October, though I do not think it will to any 
marked extent. Still something may occur between the 
time this is written—early in October—and the time it is 
read that may cause a change. That is hardly probable, 
but it is possible. Nor does this determination to vote for 
Roosevelt exist sectionally. He will get as many votes 
proportionally in New England as he will get in the West. 
The desire for a change is just as strong in Massachusetts 
as it is in California or Kansas. It is a universal, national 
condition, and Roosevelt will profit exceedingly by that 
condition so far as popular support is concerned. 

There is no way of estimating the size of this vote. It is 
largely a silent vote. Of course the noise of the campaign 






comes largely with the Roosevelt end of it, but it isn’t all 
noise by considerable. The laboring men, the railroad 
men, the factory men, the miners, are not saying what 
they intend to do, but are going about their work and say- 
ing nothing. The thing is fixed—fixed and dismissed as a 
job to be done in November. 

Such changes as there are will come in two ways: Acute 
political observers figure the band-wagon vote as ranging 
from eighteen to twenty-five per cent. Thus, if Wilson 
seems clearly a winner many Democrats who might have 
voted for Roosevelt will decide to vote for Wilson and push 
the old party along. Also, if Roosevelt seems a menace in 
the view of the men who normally would vote for Taft 
these men will vote for Wilson in large numbers. In either 
event Wilson will be the gainer; but unless an enormous 
slump comes, a slump that is not yet apparent, Roosevelt 
will get a very large vote in this country on the fifth of 
next November. 

Mr. Taft was at the lowest ebb of his political fortunes 
when he was nominated at Chicago. He could not have 
less of a popular command of votes than he had then, at 
any time, and have any support at all. Consequently all 
changes of a Taft nature must be—and have been—changes 
in his favor. If he did anything he would have to improve. 
He has improved too. His fortunes have mended to a con- 
siderable extent here and there. He will be stronger on 
election day than at any time in the past three years; but 
there is no evidence that he will be very strong then, and 
he suffers the frightful handicap of being the sacrificial 
object—the goat. They will vote against him by thou- 
sands, not because they want to vote against him, but in 
order to defeat Roosevelt. 

The great object in the minds of the Taft managers is to 
get more votes for Taft than Roosevelt gets. This will in 
a measure retain some semblance of life in the Republican 
party they think, and will teach Roosevelt his lesson they 
hope. The Taft managers have no idea Taft can be elected. 
Still they are determined he shall have more votes than 
Roosevelt if that can be brought about. They have 
reconciled themselves to the election of Wilson, but they 
are not reconciled to the supremacy of Roosevelt over Taft, 
nor do they want to let go of the remnants of the party. 

However if there seems any imminent danger of Roose- 
velt’s election they will not permit sentiment to stand in 
the way of helping to suppress Roosevelt. The word will 
go out for oldline Republicans to vote for Wilson. It is 
going out now. Mr. Taft must be content to defeat Roose- 
velt—if he can. That appears to be his only real function 
in this present campaign. 

Returning to the political phase of the struggle as dis- 
tinguished from the popular side, the result as to Wilson 
in most of the states hinges on the division of the Republican 
vote. In Ohio, for example, Bryan had 502,721 votes in 
1908, and Taft had 572,312. The Democratic managers 
in that state claim Wilson can hold the 500,000 Bryan 
votes or their equivalent. Hence, counting on Republican 
votes for Wilson to offset any Democratic votes that may 
go to Roosevelt or Taft, if Roosevelt gets 75,000 votes 
Wilson wins; and any person who holds Roosevelt's Ohio 
vote down to 75,000 has an absolute lack of knowledge of 
what Ohio will do. He is more likely to get 200,000 votes 
than 75,000—more likely, I said. The same conditions 
prevail in other states, in many other states. 

Suppose, though, Mr. Taft shows unexpected strength 
and carries a number of states. And suppose Mr. Roosevelt 
carries a number of states. Then what? Right there the 
last contingency hinges. The Constitution says, in the 
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twelfth amendment, after prescribing the familiar can- 
vassing of the electoral vote by the Congress: “the person 
having the greatest number of votes for president shall be 
the president, if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed; and if no person have such 
majority, then from the persons having the highest num- 
bers, not exceeding three, on the list of those voted for 
as president, the House of Representatives shall choose 
immediately, by ballot, the president. But in choosing 
the president the votes shall be taken by states, the repre- 
sentation from each state having one vote; a quorum for 
this purpose shall consist of a member or members from 
two-thirds of the states, and a majority of all the states 
shall be necessary to a choice. And if the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall not choose a president, whenever the right 
of choice shall devolve upon them, before the fourth day of 
March next following, then the vice-president shall act as 
president, as in the case of the death or other constitu- 
tional disability of the president. The person having the 
greatest number of votes as vice-president shall be the 
vice-president, if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed, and if no person have a 
majority, then from the two highest numbers on the list 
the Senate shall c.ioose the vice-president; a quorum for 
the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole number 
of Senators, and a majority of the whole number shall be 
necessary to a choice. But no person constitutionally 
ineligible to the office of president shall be eligible to that 
of vice-president of the United States.” 


Some Constitutional Possibilities 


HE Sixty-second Congress is Democratic by numbers 

in the House of Representatives, and nominally Repub- 
lican in the Senate. But the states in the House are 
equally divided politically. There are twenty-two states 
where the majority of the delegation is Republican, and 
twenty-two where the majority of the delegation is Demo- 
cratic, with four states where the delegation is equally 
divided and where no vote could be cast, inasmuch as 
each state is entitled to but one vote, as provided in the 
Constitution. On the face of it this would make election 
impossible by the House of Representatives, unless some 
combination that does not seem feasible now could be 
made; and this would throw the election into the Senate, 
nominally Republican but in reality having a badly split 
Republican majority. The present House of Repre- 
sentatives, which goes out of existence on March fourth 
next, would make the first try. Then, after March fourth, 
when a number of new senators will be sworn in, changing 
the complexion of the Senate to a degree, there would 
be an attempt to elect a vice-president who would act as 
president. Just what the changes in the Senate will be 
cannot be told until after the elections, but there are great 
possibilities of a mix there too; and some possibility, in 
case neither Wilson, Taft nor Roosevelt gets a majority 
of the electors, that Secretary of State Knox might act 
as president until a new election could be arranged under 
the law of succession. 

This is largely hypothetical, of course, but it is a possi- 
bility of the situation and worthy of consideration. The 
election might break this way. No one need be surprised 
if it does; nor need there be any astonishment if it does not 

In a general way Roosevelt is held to be stronger in 
the West, and Taft is thought to have most strengta in 
the East. They claim Roosevelt will get more votes west 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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The Redemption of Fullback Jones 


By JAMES HOPPER 


ILLUSTRATED 
VAUX WILSON 


ND then on this Saturday afternoon, 
A just a week before the big game, the 
varsity, thought to be at the very 
height of its development and brought out, 
as it were, to parade its perfection in a last 
brilliant rehearsal, was played to a standstill 
by the light boys of Amherst. The coaches, 
silently desperate on the sidelines, saw their 
strongest formations go to smash, tricks 
muddled, reliable men failing at the crisis, 
and the team, outwitted and outgamed, stick 
soddenly in the mud as though paralyzed 
within the meshes of a bad dream. The 
minutes passed, changes were made, things 
were worse. At the last the little eleven, 
alert as catamounts, scenting victory like 
blood, whirled about the varsity like leaves 
on a gale, backed it up against its goal, and 
failed to score only because of the dead- 
weight of the mass they sought to move. 
The rooters, whose shouts had become 
mere mournful squawks, descended the 
bleachers slowly; and immediately there 
started through campus and hall the rumor 
of a big shakeup. 

But of all the disappointments of the day, 
that inflicted by Fullback Jones had been the 
worst. Ali through the season, mindful of 
his wonderful work of last year, the coaches 
had plotted the entire campaign about that 
man's charging strength. And today —— 

For the first half of the game every one 
had waited patiently—at the beginning with 
assurance; then with touch of doubt—to see 
him get started. He always began a game 
thus—a little quietly, placing coolly and with 
precision his big bulk at the threatened point, attacking 
without aggressiveness. But, little by little, a small coal 
within him would redden, burst into flame, heat his blood; 
and, as if another being, as if possessed of some devil, 
shaking his head, he charged and charged, going with 
horizontal back into knots of men and coming out at the 
other side in‘ one of those bucks which from delirious 
bleachers had won him the name of Ram-em-to-ell Jones. 

This time he had never gotten started. He seemed 
pasted to the muddy field; clods of it, carried on his feet, 
looked like tons: and whenever he reached the hostile line 
his great bulk collapsed immediately, inert and limp. 

It was a disheartening performance. The coaches, 
meeting round a table after the game, looked at each other 
aghast. 


At dinner at the training-quarters Ram-em-to-ell Jones 
became aware of asepulchral gloom about him. The 
squad was downcast, as a whole. Little was said. Now 
and then, in some vague hope of being contradicted, some 
one murraured: “I was rotten today; rotten!’’—and 
then wished he had not spoken as the others continued to 
eat stolidly without looking on the right or left. Each 
time, though, somehow at that word “rotten’”’ Jones felt 
as if the attention of all were converging upon himself. 

He knew in a way that he had played badly, but could 
not have told how badly nor why. The mind within his 
hig body was a bit slow. He was not analytic and not very 
articulate. Besides, a slight haze which had been about 
him during the game still wrapped him. After the meal 
he went soon to bed. 

His roommate, Midge White, captain of the scrubs, had 
been allowed to go home for a sister’s wedding. Jones was 
alone. Twice, undressing, he turned to White's bed with a 
puzzled question, and then remembered the bed was empty. 
He (brew himself upon hws own and was asleep right away. 
He slept heavily, without a break, until late, and then 
remained in bed long, his sore body relaxed, his mind idle. 
When he got up it was to see a fine drizzle drifting across 
the empty football field. The gaunt goalposts looked cold; 
the unpainted bleachers glistened wetly; the sight thick- 
ened a dim discouragement upon him already; he decided 
not to go oui, In the hearth of the hall a fire was burning 
clear. He estabiished himself before it and lounged there 
the day long. At intervals he opened a book, but made 
no headway. He lost himself in the innumerable pages of 
the Sunday paper and twice went to sleep. Again he was 
in his room early, and this time, as he saw the empty 
second bed, thought clearly that he would be glad when 
The Midge should be back. Perhaps they could talk about 
the game. 

When he rose Monday morning it was to face with dis- 
taste a day full of recitations and lectures. Always, at 
this time of the season, this distaste came to him. He went 
out, however, mechanicaily; and all morning, in classroom, 
on campus, he felt about him an atmosphere similar to that 
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“Ian't it a Peach of 
a Buck! Watch Him. 
That's Where I am 
Playing Today!'* 





of the training table. Here and there, usually, some one 
slapped him affectionately on the back; groups stood aside 
with covert glances of admiration. But today he was sur- 
rounded by a vast and subtle disapproval—no one slapped 
his back; friends evaded him or, when caught, affected 
not to talk football; and every one seemed a bit with- 
drawn, leaving him solitary in a circle. “‘The deuce!” he 
growled several times, angry with this thing he could not 
quite realize and could not fight, stirred by a dim sense of 
injustice; and more clearly than ever came the wish to see 
Midge White again. 

He saw him finally in the afternoon on the field. He had 
put on his suit slowly, looking through a window the while 
at the goalposts, hazy behind the cold drizzle, and thinking 
he would like anything better than to go out upon the grid 
that night and sickeningly crash into whirling elbows and 
hard knees. All about him the others were dressing. They 
were nervous; they expected a viperish talk from the 
coaches, a driving blue-Monday practice. To their sur- 
prise, though, they were not called together; the coaches 
did not speak to them; they straggled out upon the sodden 
field. 

White had not yet appeared, but at last, as the practice 
was about to begin, he came running up, his noseguard 
dangling at his belt. He saw Jones from afar and threw 
him a smile; the big fellow felt as though over him there 
had passed a glint of sun; all distaste for the day’s work 
left him suddenly. 

All were gathering round the head coach now. Jones, a 
bit on the outskirts, standing massive and tall, could see 
over heads the coach in the center. In a minute the coach 
would call out the names of the varsity for the day. For 
over a month now, these names every afternoon had been 
the same; the varsity was fixed and the calling of its roll 
but a ceremony. 

He began to call. First, the center; then the two guards, 
the two tackles, the ends, the quarter; the two halves. 
There remained to be named but the fullback. He paused. 
Jones, on the point of stepping forward, held himself. The 
next moment he was glad he had done so. The coach had 
called out: “Sterling!” And Sterling, Jones’ understudy, 
panting a bit with emotion, had taken his place behind the 
crouching line. 

Immediately the varsity eleven, to the call of its quarter, 
went on down the field in signal practice. The group about 
the coach dissolved; straggling, they went toward the side- 
lines. Jones followed. ‘What's up now?” he asked himself 
hazily. He had made the team in his second year; for the 
last two seasons, every afternoon, as a matter of course, he 
had been called to the varsity. “‘They’ll put me in next 
period,” he said to himself. The men walking at his sides 
kept their eyes on their shoes reflectively, as if discreetly 
abstaining from giving their opinion of the measure taken. 
‘They took their places—to them familiar—along the side- 
line, and Jones, drawing a blanket tight about him, knelt 
with them in the slanting drizzle. ‘‘What’s up?” he 


thought again; and then: “They'll put me 

in next period.” The coach had announced 

that they would have four periods instead 
of the usual two halves. 

The practice began. Jones amused himself 

observing Midge White leading his scrubs. 

He was a little fellow, incredibly light 

- for the game. He had bright eyes; 

y they were always in movement like a 

bird’s; they saw everything, and in- 

stantly his lithe body would be in the right 

place, doing the right thing unerringly. 

There was in his voice a clarion quality, and 

when he bit off savagely the numerals of 

his signals the whole long scrubline’s back 
arched up like a mad cat’s and the varsity 
looked out. In spite of his qualities, on 
account of his lack of weight it was a dogma 
with coaches that he would not do in a big 
game. 

Ram-em-to-ell Jones watched him with 
tenderness and with some of the amusement 

a big man feels toward alittle one. There 

was something funny about the constant 

peering movement of the little fellow’s head, 

about the vibration of his tense body like a 

fox-terrier’s above a hole. But there was 

also something admirable in the strategy of 
his leadership, in the way he dived head first 
into monstrous masses of heavy, twined 
men, in the manner in which, at bad 
moments, with his brazen voice he rallied 
his scrubs. Jones’ first period on the sideline 
passed without much irk. 
The elevens came to standstill for a first 
rest. The men, smoking like wet hay, stood 
with feet apart, muscles relaxed, in attitudes of tired 
horses, while trainers ran to them with dripping sponges. 
Then the whistle blew and the mélée recommenced. No 
changes of men had been made; Sterling was still at full; 
Jones on the sideline. 

Again he glued his eyes upon his little chum; but some- 
how this time his interest would not stay there. There 
were moments when the field disappeared, when he saw 
nothing, and his being was concentrated upon a statement. 
“They'll put me in next period,” he said stubbornly; 
“they'll put me in next period.” 

But the third period came and he remained on the side- 
line. He was not noticing White now; he saw the play 
upon the field but dimly. The drizzle had penetrated his 
blanket; he was cold. He shifted his knee from the small 
puddle it had made, sinking, little by little, in the mud. A 
bewilderment possessed him, at the bottom of which lay a 
fear he would not face. “What did they mean? What 
were they going to do?” Hungrily he began to watch 
Sterling who held his place, envying him the warmth of his 
blood, the suppleness of his heated muscles, the pouring 
sweat of his face, the taste of crashing charges. ‘‘They’ll 
put me in next period,” he said to himself, and, in spite of 
himself, doubted. 

It was now the rest preceding the last period. The coach 
was making changes. Men were toiling wearily toward the 
dressing rooms; Jones noted that Sterling was among them. 
The coach passed along the sideline; his eyes were search- 
ing the humble group as if for one he needed. They came 
to Jones and then suddenly went blank. They seemed 
focused far behind him; they refused him existence. 
“Kling!” the coach called sharply—and Kling, with a 
bound, was upon the field to take Sterling’s place. 

The scrimmage began again for the last period. It 
swayed to and fro upon the trampled gridiron; behind the 
slanting drizzle it was very far; and slowly from the low 
skies the night oozed down upon it.» It ended; the men, 
sagging, went toward the dressing rooms; the silent group 
about Jenes dissolved, disappeared. But he remained 
there a moment, :»ne knee in the mud, his empty eyes upon 
the empty field. Finally he shook himself and got up. 
Within the stupefaction that enveloped him there now 
lurked, not to be subjugated, a cold fear. This was 
Monday; on Saturday came the final big game of the 
season—the last of his career—the game with Harvard. 
Would he be on the team for the game with Harvard? 

That night, in his room with White, he wanted to speak 
to his roommate of the situation, but somehow could not; 
and he felt that White also wanted to speak, and to do so 
awaited from him only the slight hint he could not give. 
So that, after a while, each went to bed without having 
said what he wanted to say. 

The next day— Tuesday —passed as the Monday. About 
the classrooms, the campus, Jones carried with him an 
embarrassment, a shame almost, which made him still 
more taciturn than usual. Round him he felt a carefully 
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preserved indifference, a sort of withdrawal as of witnesses 
refusing their opinions, which made him sullenly resentful. 
And then in the afternoon, on the field, he was left again 
on the sideline. For an hour and a half he—once the 
acclaimed —remained there, kneeling in the cold, shivering, 
abandoned and forgotten. 

He made a rapid and desperate calculation. The 
Tuesday was now gone. On Friday, certainly, there 
would be no lineup. Another day on the sideline—and it 
was all over for him. 

That night, though, White broke the silence. For an 
hour, as Jones sat beneath the lamp pretending to scan a 
book, he had been feeling the little fellow’s eyes curious 
upon him. And no sooner were the two in bed than across 
the darkness White’s clear voice came in pointed question: 

“What was the matter with you Saturday? What the 
deuce was the matter with you?” 

Lying on his back, Ram-em-to-ell Jones let his mind 
wander toward the game in distaste and bewilderment. 

“T don’t know,” he said at length heavily; “I don’t 
know.” 

“Why didn’t you get started? Why didn’t you buck? 
You were like a wooden man. Why didn’t you ram into 
them?” 

White’s voice contained an insistence like the buzz of a 
mosquito. Jones tried to evade it—to escape the effort 
it demanded of him. 

“‘I don’t know,” he repeated; “I tell you I don’t know.” 

But the small man’s voice rose again, pitiless: 

“‘Come, there was something the matter. You bucked 
like a mushbag. What was the matter? Were you 
afraid—afraid of those kids? Afraid they’d hurt you?” 

“I’m no quitter,” growled Jones deeply; and, disgusted, 
turned his face to the wall and his back to White in what 
he meant to be the end of the dialogue. But suddenly he 
found himself saying: ‘‘The first time I waded in I struck 
a brick wall.” 

“A-ha!” 

The exclamation, drawn out, seemed to hang suspended 
in the air a long time; and, as if it had been a light, it 
now made clearly visible to Jones what he had felt but 
obscurely. 

“I struck a regular brick wall,”’ he said loudly and, in 
his interest for what he was analyzing, sat up briskly in 
bed. ‘The first time I waded in I struck a brick wall. 
And the second time, when I went in harder, again I struck 
a brick wall. And the third time, ditto. After that As 
He was silent. 

“ After that ” prompted White's voice. 

“Well, after that I couldn’t. I couldn’t—that’s all! 
I'd say to myself: ‘Now you are going into them!’—and 
then couldn’t. I couldn’t-make myself do it. I couldn't, 
that’s all!” 

“Humph!” 

After this grunt there was a long silence. Jones fell back 
on his bed and gazed upward into the darkness. 

“‘He’s overtrained,”’ thought White. ‘“‘He’s overtrained 
and he quit.” But he did not say it. Instead, after a 
while hesaid: “‘The 
thing is perfectly 





p.d.q. too. <A brick wall is like anything else—you smash 
into it, and it doesn’t give way; you smash into it harder 
and it doesn’t yield. You keep on smashing—ten times, 
twelve times, a hundred times, harder and harder. Then 
you feel it go back the weentiest bit. You smash in 
harder still; it gives some more—and you're in clover, 
shoving that brick wall all over the field. That is what 
you have to learn. Say, Ram-em, do you ever pray?” 

An inarticulate rumble came from the big man. 

“Well,” chirped The Midge, “‘here is your prayer for 
tonight and every night till the end of the season: ‘I can 
buck a brick wall.’ When first I was on the scrub, and so 
sore and sick of it that I couldn’t see straight, I'd say to 
myself, going to sleep: ‘Oh, but this is a beautiful game! 
Oh, but this is a beautiful game!’ And, by Jove, the next 
day it was! Now say it: ‘I can buck a brick wall.’” 

“Rot!” said Jones in the darkness. 

***T can buck a brick wall,’”’ repeated White inexorably. 

Jones gave a sigh. 

**T can buck a brick wall,’” he said with docility. 

“That’s right. Now go to sleep. ‘I can buck a brick 
wall.’” 

**T can buck a brick wall.’” 

Jones’ eyes closed; in vision he was rammed to the 
shoulders within the crumbling mortar and cubes of a huge 
cathedral. 

Suddenly he started, wideawake. 

“White! White!” 

“What is it?” 

“What good does all this do me if they don’t give me a 
chance? If they keep me on the sidelines tomorrow and 
the next—what good?” 

“Don’t worry,” said The Midge; “‘ you'll get your chance. 
I'll see to that—and maybe you'll wish you hadn't.” 

“But how?” 

The Midge would not tell. 

“You'll get your chance all right. Now say your prayer. 
‘I can buck a brick wall.’” 

“*T can buck a brick wall,’’”’ murmured the big fellow 
meekly—and went to sleep. 

The morning of the Wednesday was passed anxiously. 
Jones clung to the memory of White’s words: “‘ You'll get 
your chance. I'll see to that.” But, in spite of this, 
moments of sickening doubt passed over him like waves. 
In the afternoon he was uniformed and on the field early. 
He knew that there and then his fate would be decided. 
The coach formed the varsity —and again he placed Sterling 
at full, and completely ignored Jones, pale within his 
outward stolidity! 

But from the sideline Ram-em saw Midge White go 
trotting to the coach with a question; his eyes focused 
upon the two. The coach, ear lowered, frowned long in 
ostentatious reluctance; then suddenly nodded a curt 
affirmative. White’s right hand shot up in a signal, and 
Jones came pounding to him. ‘“‘Take full on the scrub,” 
said The Midge. And turning to the scrub, already lined 
up before him, he shouted: “We've got Ram-em with us 
today, fellows. Going toraisea littlesomething eh, what?” 


The men in the line, the halves at his side—all turned 
to Jones. He saw a grin of welcome flit down all the faces 
and immediately felt warm within him. 

White was whispering to him: ‘“‘Now’s your show 
your last show. You've got to buck the stuffing out of the 
varsity. Remember that brick wall!” 

He turned his face to the sky and clarioned a signal; 
the scrub glided forward. It went up and down the field 
twice, rehearsing its attacks, then spread across the center 
of the gridiron for the kick-off. 

For the first half of the practice the varsity kept the ball 
and the offense almost constantly. Jones, from the begin- 
ning, was astonished at the tremendous weight of the 
attacks he had to meet. The lighter scrubline afforded 
him little screen; it would part, ripped like so much cloth, 
and then a compact mass of heads and shoulders came at 
him with a force behind it weirdly inhuman. The first 
time he dived too soon, and he felt the living catapult, 
hundred-legged, walk along his spine, along his legs, and 
on; the second time he threw himself too late, and was 
forced back slowly and irresistibly until his head touched 
his heels. Then he timed his maneuver and, placing his 
great bulk with precision at the apex of moving forces, 
spilled buck after buck. Yet every once in a while, in 
spite of all he could do, his arms full of legs he could not 
quite paralyze, he felt himself dragged along like a rag for 
two yards, three yards, five yards. 

At times, also, the varsity backs got away round one of 
the ends, and then it was Midge White who, trotting for- 
ward, alert as a bantam, made a long, low leap and downed 
the runner, again saving the goal. Thus fighting desper- 
ately, kicking the ball whenever they obtained it, the 
scrubs held the varsity for twenty minutes, and only then 
allowed them a lone touchdown. 

After the rest, Jones’ work grew more serious. 

The head coach lined up the two teams thirty yards 
from the varsity’s goal. He gave the ball to the scrubs 
and announced that instead of the usual three downs he 
would allow them four downs to make each five yards. 
“Score on ’em!” he shouted, leaping to and fro behind 
the scrubs, slapping their backs encouragingly. “Go on, 
scrubs, beat them to pieces!" He sprang agilely behind 
the varsity. ‘“‘Don’t let them score, varsity!" he cried. 
“Don’t let them gain an inch! Tear "em to pieces; rip 
‘em up; kill "em!” 

And the scrubs, putting their shoulders close, began to 
attack the varsity. The Midge led them shrilly. His 
voice, signaling, sent shivers of determination along their 
backs; the numbers cracked like whips—-and he bucked 
Jones ruthlessly, using him as if he were a machine, batter- 
ing the varsity with him. His eyes, roaming constantly 
along the hostile line, picked the weaker places, seconds of 
inattention; whenever before the central attacks the 
varsity bunched too close, he sent a half round the end, 
forcing them to deploy. Then again he rammed with 
Jones. 

At his first attack Ram-em-to-ell met exactly what he 
had met in his first attack in his last game—something 
hard, sickeningly 
hard, hurting not 





simple.” 

“What?” 

“It’s perfectly 
simple,’’ White 
repeated. ‘“‘You 
think a brick wall 
can’t be bucked. A 
brick wall can be 
bucked like any- 
thing else. You've 
got to learn a brick 
wall can be bucked, 
Ram-em! The 
trouble is,” he went 
on, “you've never 
been long enough on 
the scrub, and so 
you’re not used to 
bucking brick walls. 
If you had been on 
the scrub as long as 
I have you would 
be. And windmills, 
and carts and loco- 
motives too. You 
gentlemen of the 
varsity are too luxu- 
rious; you renig at 
brick walls!” 

Ram-em-to-ell, 
huge on his bed, 
bore the little man’s 
taunts in silence. 

“What you have 
to learn is that you 
ean buck a brick 
wall—and you've 
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J only the body, which 
it jarred from scalp 
to toe, but also the 
soul, in that it held 
not the slightest 
promise of altering, 
in that it seemed 
as firm and unshak 
able as a natural 
law. But somehow 
the discouragement 
of the other day did 
not seize him this 
time. Something 
had happened since 
something he had 
no time to remem- 
ber, but that made 
a difference. Again 
he shot forward; 
again he rebounded 
from an adamant 
resistance And 


aie 


this time he remem- 
bered-—‘I can buck 
a brick wall.’ “‘I 
ean buck a brick 
wall,’”’ something 
shouted within him. 
And, lowering his 
head, his horizontal 
back rigid as an iron 
bar, his feet drum- 
ming the earth be 
hind him, he chot 
forward again. 








got to learn it 


Jones Tripped, Stamped, Recovered, and Was Across the Last Line 


‘That's right, 
varsity,’ cried 
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the coach Varsity ball!” Jones had 
not gained a foot. “Keep the ball, 
scrubs! Try it again!’ the coach went 
on. Hecame behind thescrubs. ‘Score 
on ‘em,” he whispered fiercely; “beat 
‘em to pieces!” He leaped back behind 
the varsity. ‘Hold ‘em, varsity! Not 
aninch! Rip’emup! Kill em!” 

And the scrubs again threw them- 
selves upon the varsity. Jones bucked, 
and was stopped; bucked harder, and 
was stopped; bucked harder, and was 
stopped; then at his fourth charge felt, 
as he met the line, the slightest yield- 
ing-—-a tremor as of some coming dis- 
integration, which put a fierce joy in 
his heart 

“Varsity ball!” cried the coach. 
“Keep the ball, scrubs!” 

For the first attack, this time, White, 
seeing the varsity too compact before 
him, sent a half round the end; the 
varsity was caught napping; the scrubs w 
gained a yard. Then, the varsity being 
well spread, the signal called on Jones. 

He crashed into the line again, and 
again this time felt a slight yielding. 
He went in again; this time the line was 
once more tight. He went in again, 
with a grunt. To his own surprise the 
resistance gave way before him as a notch that had slipped; 
immediately there was another check, which again broke; 
and then, as through a curtain parting before him, Jones 
flashed free and, tripped by his own tremendous impetus, 
went to the ground, spinning like a spent shell. 

*'Serub ball; first down!" bellowed the coach, furious. 
‘What's thematter, varsity? Can't youstopthosescrubs?” 

Jones, within himself, was beginning to feel a trepidation 
like that of a boiler making steam. His muscles, warmed, 
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THE HEAD OF THE 


HE red-faced man, who was so 
Toa headed that one could almost 

see his brains, swung his shining 
ailk hat in frantic circles and pounded 
Anthony T. Bunch on the shoulder with 
more enthusiasm than one would expect from a perfect 
stranger. ‘‘ Didn't I tell you!” he demanded of Anthony 
T. Bunch and of the world in general. ‘ Didn't I say that 
Billy Bang would make your Uncle Steele McCann a rich 
person! Watch that boy take the turn! Everybody on 
the field get ready to pay me!” 

Anthony Bunch, wiio was thick and grizzled and had 
short whiskers all over his bulldog jaw, watched young 
Billy Bang whir six feet up the embankment in his low 
racer, pass on the curve the only car that remained ahead 
of him, and shoot down to the level track again with a lead 
he did not intend to relinquish. 

“He's a fine driver,” admitted the experienced Mr. 
Bunch, who had made his big fortune on sheer judgment. 

Steele McCann, whose pudgy figure was encased in a 
most fashionably tailored gray cutaway, turned indignant 
eyes on Mr. Bunch. 

“A fine driver!" he protested. ‘“‘He’s a grand driver! 
He's a grand anything! Billy Bang could give the handi- 
cap of a broken leg and win a fancy skating contest!” 

“You seem to think a great deal of young Bang,” 
remarked the solid Mr. Bunch with a quiet smile, as he 
watched the two leading machines on the far stretch of 
the track. y 

“I'd like to have been his. mother,” responded Mr. 
McCann enthusmstically. ‘‘Look at him pull away from 
that Frenchman! Two more laps and I'm going to borrow 
a suitcase and start collecting. You didn’t give me a bet, 
did you?” 

“Hardly,” returned Mr. Bunch. “Are you well 
acquainted with Mr. Bang?” 

“He's seen the picture in my watch,” accurately 
explained the man in the fashionable garments. ‘Outside 
of that I don’t think he has a dollar.” 

“Hunh!” grunted Mr. Bunch reflectively. ‘‘Has he 
any occupation?” 

“Spending father’s estate—but I think he’s about out of 
a job,” advised Mr. McCann with regret in his tone. “I’m 
sorry, too, for it’s a joy to see that boy waste money.” 

Both men paused to watch the leading car flash by. 
Billy Bang sat in it, almost effeminately handsome, with 
his brown hair waving in the wind, driving his low racer as 
nonchalantly as if he were going somewhere to tea, and he 
even turned his head a moment to nod in answer to the 
swelling cheers from the clubhouse porch. 





“By Jove, Itt Go Into Them!" 


were like long, resonant elastics, and a madness was in his 
brain. Like a bull, he charged and charged; and now the 
varsity with a sort of dazed helplessness, as of some big 
man a little too fat and being hit too low, began to back 
before the despised scrubs. 

Jones made the requisite five yards in the next four 
bucks. It was terrible work, for as yet he could gain but 
little. He must go in with his full strength, fight as long 
as possible on his feet, though the pressure increased upon 
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“How do you know he’s broke?"’ inquired the grizzled 

man, noting that the Frenchman in the green sweater was 
dropping hopelessly back. 

“Half a dozen ways, but the best is the old women,” 
returned McCann. “I chase Billy to all these fussy coun- 
try clubs, and the girls flock round him like chickens 
at corn-time. Well, whenever one of these wattled old 
daughter-brokers catches Myrtle with Billy Bang, she 
turns onion-top green and breaks up the party.” 

Mr. Bunch laughed and then he pondered on McCann’s 
statement. 

“Yes, I've watched him with ladies in the past week,” he 
mused. ‘‘I don’t see how he could have spent all of his 
father’s estate.” 

“Tt takes a bright kid to do it,” boasted Billy’s friend 
McCann. “At that, I think old man Walker put the bee 
on him for a few figures.”’ 

“IT shouldn't wonder,” agreed Bunch. ‘I suppose young 
Bang will have to go to work.” 

“Do you know where he could get a job?” McCann 
instantly wanted to know. 

“What can he do?” inquired the older man with a smile. 

“Spend meney,”’ answered Steele promptly. ‘“‘And 
even outside of that I'll back him to do anything he tackles. 
Do you know Billy?” 

“T knew his father,” acknowledged Mr. Bunch. “Old 
William Bang and myself used to bankrupt each other 
once in a while, but the son isn’t much of a business man, 
from what I gather.” 

**He’s a blamed fool!” heartily agreed McCann. “ He’s 
such a boob that all the con men think he’s stringing them. 
Say, by-the-way, you’re keeping pretty close cases on him. 
I saw you at the meet where he broke the amateur aéro- 
plane record, at the swimming match, at the billiard 
tournament, and at half a dozen other places where Billy’s 
popular,” and he looked at the stranger with sudden 
suspicion. 

“T’ve been trying to find out when he sleeps,” chuckled 
Bunch. 

Both men paused again to watch the tame finish of the 
race, which consisted of Billy’s shooting past the judge’s 
stand insultingly far ahead of his nearest competitor. 

When the victor finally edged his way through the 
circle of his clamorous admirers he found the stocky 
Anthony T. Bunch at the circumference, and recognized 
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his back, and then, downed, claw the 
earth with cleat, toe, knee and nail for a 
few more precious inches. Thus, a few 
feet at a time, he gained five yards, then 
five more. Twice, now, he was stopped 
short. An end run relieved him and, 
getting loose, a pack on his back, about 
his legs, with great sobbing lunges he 
staggered by two white lines. 

“Stop ‘em; hold ’em; kill ’em!” 
implored the coach, of the varsity. 

Here, not five yards from a touch- 
down, the brick wall reformed. Thrice 
Jones’ head, striking against it, bent 
down upon his chest, while his feet, 
drumming behind, remained in place. 
And then he shot through as if he were a 
beam on the shoulders of a hundred 
men. ‘‘Touchdown!”’ cried the coach. 
“Touchdown, varsity—oh, you dubs!” 

“Thirty-yard line again,” he shouted 
after a minute. 

The scrubs, taking the ball to the 
thirty-yard line, again began an attack 
on the varsity; and Jones, foot by foot, 
won his way to a second touchdown. 

“Thirty-yard line again,” snarled the 
coach, raging. 

Jones now had gotten started. An 
exultant warmth was in his veins; his 
nerves, anesthetized, felt neither pain nor shock; the 
bleachers, the skies, the earth, had disappeared, leaving 
him in the center of a vacuum of concentration, in 
which existed only a resistance he must pierce and white 
lines he must gain. And White calling on him ruthlessly, 
he rammed and rammed and rammed. Sometimes he 
made his five yards in four lunges, hammering the varsity 
back bit by bit, with an action regular and ponderous as 
(Continued on Page 57) 


him as a man whose features had 
become vaguely familiar of late. 

“Can you spare a minute for a busi- 
ness chat, Mr. Bang?” inquired Bunch 
briskly. 

“‘Business?”’ puzzled Billy. “‘That’s so” —he smiled 
engagingly —‘‘ Walker did tell me I'd have to become com- 
mercial,’’ and he led the way to the clubhouse baths, where 
he stalked into his dressing room and left Bunch to block 
the door. “I'll be perfectly frank with you. I don’t know 
a thing about business, so I shall have to leave everything 
to you.” 

Mr. Bunch smiled with satisfaction. 

“That’s a good beginning,” he stated. “I understand 
you're broke, Mr. Bang.” 

“Oh, yes,” acknowledged Billy with a pained expres- 
sion; “‘so my man of affairs tells me. Walker wouldn't 
even let me have money yesterday to clear off my running 
accounts, let alone buy a new car. I think I shall have to 
let him go.” 

“He’s gone,”’ sagely opined Mr. Bunch. ‘How much 
do you owe?” 

“A little less than a thousand,” and Billy, pulling off his 
sweater, examined an incipient hole in it with much regret. 

“According to that you'll have to go to work pretty 
soon,” suggested the older man. 

“Yes,” laughed Billy. “I rather like the idea. Trouble 
is, I'd have to begin at the bottom somewhere, and they 
tell me it’s rotten uncomfortable.” 

Mr. Bunch surveyed the tall and particularly agreeable 
Billy with considerable of interest. The boy was as big an 
ass as he had thought. Old Persimmon Walker must have 
had fine picking, plucking the feathers of this youngster; 
and the fun was not over yet. 

“You don’t have to begin at the bottom if you go into 
a line with which you are perfectly familiar,” observed 
Bunch. “I’ve come to offer you a position in your 
specialty.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Billy. “I didn’t know I had one. 
What is it?” 

“Spending money.” 

Billy laughed. 

“TI don’t believe I even know how to do that well,” he 
ruefully admitted. ‘They tell me I’m so injudicious 
about it.” 

“That’s just what I need,” declared Mr. Bunch—‘“‘an 
injudicious money-spender. I have a very attractive 
daughter. Naturally there are a number of young men 
who want to marry her, but I don’t think they'll do. 
Besides, I have plans of my own for her. We sail for Europe 
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tomorrow, and on the other side there’s another flock of 
nice fellows who want their debts paid. They'll chase us 
all over the place. Now I want you to take complete 
charge of this trip; I want to lose these fellows, and I want 
to wear the restlessness out of my daughter.” 

Billy smiled and then he frowned. 

“Sort of courier and pacemaker,”” he commented without 
much enthusiasm. 

Bunch regarded him shrewdly. 

“I don’t think you see the point,” he observed. “If you 
accept this position you will travel as the head of the 
family. You'll go where you please, just so you keep going, 
and you're not to consider expenses. Your profit on the 
job will be five thousand dollars and all bills paid.” 

Billy pondered a moment, and a steadily increasing 
sparkle came into his eyes. 

“What time do you sail?” 

“On the Kaisertania at one o'clock tomorrow. I've 
bought your tickets.” 

Billy looked startled for a moment and then he smiled. 

“Did you secure accommodations for my man?” he 
nonchalantly asked. 

Bunch laughed. 

“How careless,” he admitted. ‘Perhaps you'll get 
your man to look after that himself. By-the-way, there’s 
another thing I might mention. You spoke of needing 
some money. Walker refused you a thousand dollars. 
I'll give you that much for your remaining interest in your 
father’s estate.” 

Billy pondered that matter with drawn brows, and Mr. 
Bunch looked at him anxiously. The result of Billy's 
worry came out presently. 

“That's very kind of you,” he stated; “‘but really I'm 
afraid it would be most unfair. I know Walker quite well, 
and I’m sure your thousand dollars would be almost a 
total loss.” 

Mr. Bunch, whose eyes had been narrowed, chuckled 
with relief. 

“Don't worry about any gamble of mine,” he advised. 


mu 


ATURALLY Honoria was called Honey because her 

name was Bunch. She was a jolly person who was 
perpetually laughing and friendly with every living 
creature, and the nickname was inevitable. There were 
flowers aboard the steamer for Honey Bunch, candy for 
Honey Bunch, fruit, a cunning little basket of champagne, 
and every other imaginable parting token, in addition 
to a mob of young people which looked like a frat con- 
vention. There were girls in fluffy frocks, and tall young 
men who could laugh cheerfully at nothing; and the still 
unintroduced Billy Bang, in the background, reflected that 
he was becoming fearfully old not to know any of these 
nice young chaps. He was twenty-six, and his vast age 
impressed him tremendously as he watched Miss Honoria 
Bunch chattering madly in the vain attempt to say to 
twenty people all 
that she might 


her and his wife: “I'll meet you in London. I have to 
wait over for a week or so.”” He crowded through and 
kissed his astounded wife and daughter. “Goodby. Have 
a good time!” and he turned to give Billy his instructions. 

“The tickets and money and things, Daddy Bunch?” 
his agile-minded daughter called to him. 

“That's all fixed,” he told her, thrusting a thick roll of 
bills and some papers into the hands of Billy. “Bang, 
I'll arrange to have you draw on the Fidelity Market Bank 
for whatever you need. My dear’’—to his wife—‘“this 
is Mr. Bang, who is to take my place as the head of the 
family on this trip. Honey, just a minute. This is Mr. 
Billy Bang, who will be a father to you until I rejoin you.” 

Honey looked inquiringly up into the eyes of Billy 
Bang; then she smiled and shook hands most cordially. 

**Welcome, father,” she greeted him, while Mrs. Bunch 
gasped. 

“Why, Tom!” she protested in a shocked whisper. 
“Have the stranger come over with you. Young Branton 
and Vin Gallory are aboard and they'll look after us.” 

“You'll find Bang handy,” he urged. “Besides, I’ve 
excellent reasons for wanting him in Europe as soon as 
possible.” 

“Oh, business,” she said resignedly. 

The ship’s bell rang sharply and the whistle suddenly 
let go with a deafening blast that quivered the big ship. 

“Visitors ashore!’’ ordered the deck officers. 

“Goodby!” cried Daddy Bunch, and hurried down the 
gangplank, followed by a stream of home people. Two of 
the tall young men who had been particularly attentive 
to Honey Bunch remained by her side. It was quite 
evident that they were sailing on the same steamer. 

Billy, who had edged one of the tall young men out of 
place, became aware of a bald-headed person who was 
frantically trying to get past the guards and up the gang- 
plank. He was red-faced, dressed in a fashionably 
tailored gray cutaway, and swung a shining silk hat in 
one hand while he mopped his glistening scalp with the 
other. He fought manfully to get on the ship, but was 
worsted in the encounter and, catching the eye of Billy, 
made frantic signals with his silk hat and his handkerchief 
and both arms and yelled some quite meaningles: words. 
Suddenly he had an intelligent idea, and wrote a hasty 
note, which he sent aboard by a shovel-jawed Bavarian 
who was carrying the last piece of luggage. As the ship 
was leaving the dock the note reached Billy. He read: 

““Come ashore quick. Old Anthony Bunch used to skin 
your father, and now he’s skinning you. 


“STEELE McCANN.” 
mi 


LS yes WALKER was a lean, lank man, with a nose 
like a razor and eyes that sat far back under shaggy 
gray brows. These brows tangled themselves into little 
twists of wire when he heard the nameof Anthony T. Bunch. 

“Show him in,” he directed, and unconsciously settled 
himself more firmly in his chair. He had been quite 


comfortable, but now, though he brightened with pleasure, 
he straightened his back and tilted his chin. 

“Hello, Henry,” greeted Bunch, striding forward and 
taking a chair, into which he solidly plumped himself. 

“Hello, Anthony,” greeted Walker, and shoved his 
inkstand back. 

**You haven't had a formal settlement of the estate of 
the late William Bang,” observed Mr. Bunch, making a 
statement rather than asking a question. 

“Well, no; not formally,” replied Mr. Walker lightly, 
and set his inkstand a little farther to the right. 

“Is there anything to settle?” inquired Bunch. 

“Well, hardly,” returned Walker with a thin-lipped 
smile, and shoved his inkstand to the left. “Young Mr 
Bang has been extremely reckless and extravagant, and 
the only thing that remains in the settlement of his estat 
is to have him verify my accounts and release me from 
my stewardship.” 

“I’m glad it’s so easy,"”” commented Bunch; “because 
I'm going to look after the settlement myself.” 

Mr. Walker set the inkstand entirely off his blotting pad 

“*T prefer to deal with Mr. Bang direct,” he stated. ‘‘In 
any event, I must see him before discussing his affairs with 
any one.” 

“Mr. Bang sailed for Europe this afternoon, Henry,” 
observed Mr. Bunch kindly. “ Besides, he has nothing to 
do with it. He has just sold his interest in the Bang estate. 
I bought it.” 

Mr. Walker swallowed twice. 

“‘And you sent him to Europe immediately,” he mused. 

“T am killing two birds with one stone,” chuckled Bunch. 
“T like to combine business with business.’ 

“Well, Anthony, I always did say that you knew a thing 
or two about handling a bargain, but this time my respect 
for you receives a jolt,"” Walker decided to say quite airily 

Mr. Bunch chuckled again. 

“You never saw the day you could play poker with me,” 
he reminded Billy Bang’s steward. “‘ Henry, you're seared 
stiff right this minute because you know I'm going to lift 
your scalp. You may as well tell me what choice little 
morsel there is hidden away among the fragments of the 
Bang estate, because I’m going to find out.” 

“If you find anything I wish you'd tell me,” Walker 
requested, holding tight. “I'd like to bein onit. I’ve had 
to accept part of the estate as my fees.” 

“You didn’t pick it with your eyes shut,” retorted 
Bunch. “I know there’s some undeveloped coal! land in the 
parcel, but I think there’s something bigger. I'm giving 
you the first chance to help me get a fair accounting of my 
property.” 

Mr. Walker drew his inkstand to him and studied its 
contents deeply 

**There’s nothing I can help you in,” he determined 
finally. 

“Then it’s worth going after,” concluded Bunch briskly 
“Much obliged for the information, Henry,” and he 
abruptly left the 
room, meeting the 





have been going to 
say in the next six 
months. 

Over at the 
edge of the group, 
squeezed in against 
the rail, was a 
plump woman in 
a foulard sailing 
gown, whom Billy 
instinctively knew 
to be Mrs. Bunch 
by the worried 
look on her face. 

Billy, wondering 
when he was to 
begin his duties as 
the head of the 
family, at last 
brightened with 
relief as he saw 
Anthony T. Bunch 
hurry on board, 
and he met his 
employer at the top 
of the gangplank. 

““Come along, 
Bang,”’ invited 
Bunch hastily 
without even paus- 
ing to shake hands, 
and he headed 
straight for the 
Bunch family. 
He bulked his way 
into the center of 
the madly chatter- 
ing group surround- 








~] perspiring Steele 
McCann in the 
hall 


An hour later 
Henry Walker re- 
ceived a summons 
in thesuit of Bunch 
vs. Walker. 
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M IDWAY of 
pt the Atlantic 
Anthony T. Bunch 
received a wireless, 
and opened it just 
in front of the 
Marconi office on 
the boat deck, As 
he read it he be 
came aware that 
some one was hook 
ng over his shoul 
der, and turning 
suddeniy he con- 
fronted a gertle- 
man built like a 
ripe pod. Thegen 
tleman was clad in 
immaculate white 
flannel and a white 
yachting cap, was 
red-faced and had 
a head so bald 
that it looked like 


the light at a sub- 





way entrance 
| “Let me show 


you your mistake, 





ing his daughter 
and observed to 


“I'm So Glad You Caught Us Here, Because We've Decided to Go Back to Paris Tonight"’ 


4 McCann,” offered 
Bunch, and folding 
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back the bottom of the Marconigram he exhibited it. 
“You see, this is addressed to me and not to you.” 

“Oh, I got that,”’ responded McCann easily and not at 
allabashed. “Also, i saw that we are to meet Billy’s party 
in Berlin in place of London. I bet you a hundred we 
won't find him in Berlin.” 

“We?” queried Bunch. “Am I to have the pleasure of 
your companionship wherever I go?” 

“Till we find Billy,” explained Steele carelessly. ‘‘ You're 
the only pipeline I have to Billy and, believe me, I’m a 
little old glue-pot for sticking round.” 

“Stick round then,” invited Bunch cordially. “Now 
that I know I have you for keeps I can be cheerful about 
it. Suppose we have a drink.” 

“One each way,” agreed Steele. “I'd rather be pleasant 
with you than to grouch, even if you are stringing my 
friend Billy.” 

“Is that the trouble?” said Bunch, and then he laughed. 
“What gave you that idea?” 

“You,” returned Steele frankly; “your record. Any- 
bedy that ever did business with you ended with a poultice. 
I've been shadowing you.” 

Bunch looked at him reflectively a moment and rubbed 
his fingertips into his grizzled beard. 

“How about that drink?” 

‘T’ll take a mint julep,” decided Steele, and they headed 
for the smoking room. 

The next day Bunch brought Steele a Marconigram. 

“We're not to meet the party in Berlin, but in Vienna,” 
he stated. “ Here's Bang's message,” and he passed it over. 

“Bet you a hundred he won't be there,”’ offered Steele. 

I'll take the other end of it,”’ bargained Bunch. 

Steele looked at him shrewdly. 

“I wouldn’t bet with you on any proposition you'd 
name yourself,’’ he asserted. 

On landing day Burch came to McCann, chuckling. 

“We get off at Cherbourg and run straight up to Paris!" 

“I'm already packed,”’ grinned Steele. 
“I'll stay packed till we find Billy. Bet, 
you a hundred he isn’t in Paris.” 

Bunch walked away smiling. 

When they arrived at the familiar 
hotel Bunch found a note directing him 
to overtake the crowd at Vichy, and 
the note was signed “The Head of the 
Family.” 

They set out immediately. 

When they atighted at Vichy Bunch 
stepped into the hotel bus, but Steele 
MeCann found a cab-driver who could 
talk English. 

‘Where are all the sports?” he asked. 

“Sports?” puzzled the driver. “Ah! 
The bullfight.” 

That's it,”’ agreed McCann, and 
jumped in the carriage. 

When Bunch reached the hotel the 
only member of the party whom he found 
at home was Mother Bunch, who had 
two extra furrows in her brow. She 
threw herself into his arms with a glad 
ery of relief. 

“Where's Honey?” he demanded. 

“At the bullfight,” she told him. 
“Tom, I’m dead!” 

“I was afraid you would be,” he 
sympathized. “How's Honey?” 

“I don’t see how she stands it,” wor- 
ried Mra. Bunch. “She and Mr. Bang, 
however, are just as fresh and bright- 
eyed as ever—more so, I think. It’s the 
money! I never dreamed such extravagance could exist! 
I'm so glad you've come to handle the family purse!” 

“How do you find young Bang?” inquired her husband. 

“L like him very much except for his unbelievable energy. 
Why, Tom, he’s worse than Honey! He hasn’t given any 
of us a chance to sleep! How long will he be with us?” 

“T ean’t say exactly,” considered Bunch. “I’m not 
quite through with him.” 

“You and your business,”” commented his wife, with a 
sigh. “‘However, you'll have to do the chaperoning for a 
while. . There’s one dreadfully bad feature I haven't men- 
tioned. The party that started so beautifully in London is 
ali breaking up. Honey had a most flattering escort of 
gentiemen who wanted to make things lively for her on the 
Continent, but they've had to drop out one by one to get 
some sleep. They were all eligible! I’m worried, Tom. 
We may be interfering with Honey’s future.” 

Anthony Bunch suppressed a noise that sounded like a 
choke. 

“How many are left?” he wanted to know. 

“Only four,” she fretted. 

Anthony T. Bunch frowned severely. 

“We'll have to look into this,” he promised, and did not 
grin until he was by himself, 

Just before dinner a big new seven-passenger touring car 
slammed up at the door, and every liveried attendant 
brightened and smiled and limbered his back, for the 
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generous Monsieur Beelee had arrived! He came bounding 
into the place, accompanied by the rosy-cheeked and 
bright-eyed Honey Bunch and followed by four young men 
who strove to appear as jaunty as their clothing. 

“Daddy Bunch!” cried Honey, and jumped into his 
arms. 

He held her off and looked at her carefully. 

“Well, how is my little girl?” he wanted to know. 

“Having the time of my young life!” she heartily assured 
him. “I’m so giad you caught us here, because we've 
decided to go back to Paris tonight.” 

“Great Scott!” ejaculated her father. “Why, you just 
came from there. Besides, the only good train is gone.” 

“Special,” commented Billy briefly, shaking hands with 
Mr. Bunch—“ five cars. Luggage and auto car, state bed- 
room, diner, entertainment car and the sleeper for the boys.”’ 

“What's the sudden attraction in Paris?” asked Bunch. 

“It’s so far from Vichy,” explained Honey. “We only 
came up for the bullfight; and honest, daddy, I wanted 
Father Billy to buy the arena, so I could burn it down. 
Have you seen the boys?” 

“What chance have I had?” laughed her father and, 
walking over, he shook hands with that Branton fellow 
and Vin Gallory from back home, with Count Derevieux, 
of Versailles, and with the Duke Cascagni, of Rome. As 
he exchanged pleasantries with each gentleman he took 
interested notes. Young Branton, who was a thin-faced 
boy, had dark circles under his eyes; Vin Gallory, who 
was another thin-faced boy, had a tired droop to his lips 
which no amount of forced smiling could conceal; Count 
Derevieux, who wore a splendidly glistening beard, had 
blue puffs under his eyes; the Duke Cascagni, who was 
black-haired and black-mustached and as handsome a 
human creature as Anthony Bunch had ever seen, had lost 
the roses from his dark cheeks. 

“ Boys, I understand we’re going back to Paris at once,” 
observed Bunch when the greetings were finished. 





“I Want to Lose These Fellows,and I Want to Wear the Restlessness Out of My Daughter” 


He knew instantly from the general consternation that 
he was giving them some news. The two American boys, 
not being used to concealing their emotions, looked at each 
other and groaned audibly. The duke frowned slightly 
before he smiled. The count, who was a brave man, said 
immediately that he was delighted, and looked it every 
inch, except for that pitiful appeal in his eyes. 

“You'll all be so tickled,” Honey vivaciously assured 
them, joining the group with the Head of the Family. They 
had been conferring enthusiastically on certain details of 
the journey. ‘We're all ready to start, now that Daddy 
Bunch is here. We'll go right down to the train and dress 
for dinner while the luggage and the auto are being taken 
aboard. What do you suppose we're going to have? Father 
Billy has unearthed a Virginia mammy who wants to go 
home, and that’s all I'll tell you about dinner. Besides 
that, he’s picked up a stranded negro octette for the enter- 
tainment car, and after we get tired of them he has a 
roulette wheel, and we'll probably play till morning. 
Daddy, just think! Billy taught us how to shoot craps on 
the way up from Paris, and I broke the count. Wasn't 
that delightful!” 

The count smiled and bowed and gave every evidence 
of extreme happiness, except for his mournful eyes. 

“Billy, you're a good provider,” approved Bunch. 
“There’s one thing we must look out for however,” and 
he turned grave. “We mustn’t wear out Mother Bunch.” 
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“That’s why Father Billy put on the state bedroom,” 
explained Honey eagerly. ‘‘He heard that there was such 
a thing in France and he wired for it to be sent right on 
up. It’s a beauty! Mother Bunch can sleep like a top in 
that. Hurry up, boys, and get ready for the train. We'll 
start as soon as mother’s ready.” 

“Did you get the money in Paris?” carelessly asked 
Billy, as Mr. Bunch walked over to the desk with him. 

“*I didn’t know about any,” puzzled Anthony T. 

“It’s some fer which I cabled your bank, but I couldn’t 
wait for it,” explained Billy. ‘I got some more here by 
cable. Would you like to have my account?” 

“Just the personal one,” requested Bunch, making a 
grim note of the Paris money. ‘I understand that some 
of the contenders were weeded out in the preliminaries.” 

“Lord Cecil Cavanagh in London,” reported Billy 
briefly. “‘He’s subject to gout anyhow. Chummy Stan- 
hope, who is really a nice chap, quit in Berlin. I think he 
ran out of funds. We lost a lot of others at various points, 
but those two were the only ones Honey missed.” 

“Good work,” approved Bunch; “keep it up. Honey 
is not to marry a fortune-hunter.”’ 

Billy examined his hotel account with absorbed interest 
and paid it. 

“By-the-way, did you see my man Walker?” 

For an instant the eyes of Anthony T. Bunch contracted. 

“Oh, yes; I saw him,” he admitted with apparent 
indifference. ‘‘I don’t think I shall lose anything.” 

A red-faced man in a natty suit of traveling tweeds, and 
with a double-visored tweed cap to match pushed on the 
back of his bald head, burst into the hotel and puffed 
hastily up to the two men. 

“Don’t sign any papers, Billy!” he shouted while still 
halfway across the lobby. ‘“‘I fought everything but the 
bulls to get to you over at the show, but you slipped out 
ahead of me. This Bunch party is a frame-up!” 

“Hello, Steele,” greeted Billy. ‘What's the row?” 

““Come here and I'l] tell you,” panted 
Steele, mopping his ball, and he dragged 
Billy into alittle tearoom. ‘‘What kind 
of a bill of sale did you give old Bunch?” 

“Blest if I know!” laughed Billy. 
“His lawyer handed me some papers 
and I signed them, then he gave me a 
thousand dollars.” 

“‘T’ll bet you a hundred there’s some 
way we can prove it a fraud,” offered 
Steele. “‘We have to do it, because he 
gouged a thousand acres of land out of 
old Walker, and we have to clamp on to 
it. Now here’s what youdo. You're a 
blamed fool! You give me a power of 
attorney to act in your name and I'll 
go right back to New York and rock 
the island.” 

‘But what’s all the fuss about?” 
protested Billy. ‘‘The land he secured 
from Walker couldn't have been worth 
much. I’m fairly familiar with those 
bare hills.” 

“That’s what I thought when I went 
up and looked at it, but if Bunch wants 
it there’s a diamond mine in it.” 

“Ts heso extremely shrewd?” reflected 
Billy. 

Steele’s earnestness was almost pa- 
thetic. “‘Heskins everybody. I’d hate 
to be his undertaker.” 

“But I can’t welch, Steele,” protested 
Billy. ‘Anyhow, my bills are paid and 
I’m having a spectacular time.” 

Anthony Bunch found Honey rubbing the tiredness out 
of her mother’s contracted brow with soft fingertips, and 
Mother Bunch smiled at the sight of him. 

“I’m so glad you’re here,” she sighed happily. “I intend 
to retire the minute dinner is over, and I shan’t wake up 
till we reach Paris. I wouldn’t chaperon this crowd alone 
again for worlds and worlds!” 

“Never mind, Mother Bunch,” he gayly consoled her; 
“‘T’ll promise you a glorious rest within a month.” 

He followed Honey into her own room. 

“Well, girlie, you have a nice set of beaux chasing you 
over the landscape,’’ he commented. 

“They’re the dearest fellows in the world!”’ she enthusi- 
astically informed him. ‘‘Only’’—and her tone was quite 
regretful—‘“‘only they’re all so slow!” 


Vv 


NTHONY BUNCH, tiptoeing from the state bedroom 
where his wife was enjoying her first sound sleep since 
leaving New York, strolled back contentedly into the 
entertainment car, where the homesick jubilee singers, with 
tears in their voices, were harmonizing about the old plan- 
tation—the same being located somewhere near Fifty-third 
Street and Broadway. Bunch sat down by Billy. 
“‘What’s your itinerary, Bang?” he asked. 
“An old red two-cent piece,” confessed Billy. “Honey 
and I shoot it, heads or tails, to see which way we jump; 
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} “Billy, I'm Tired,” and Her Eyes Filled With Tears 


and we reserve the privilege of changing our minds. Any 
particular place you'd like to go to, Mr. Bunch?” 
“‘Not especially,” responded Bunch comfortably. “If 


you happen into Milan, however, I'd like to explore the 
cathedral. I’ve never been inside of it.” 
“I'll speak to the chauffeur,” promised Billy, and left 
the car. Honey went along to help. 
Count Derevieux dropped into the vacant seat by the 
father of the American heiress. 
he “T am so happy to have you with us,” he observed. 
“Shall you take charge of your party from now on?” 
} “‘Not unless we have an accident,” stated Bunch with 
a chuckle. “I’m in for a good, lively rest, and Bang knows 
. | how better than I do. This train, for instance: I have 
\} the money to pay for it and the nerve to order it, but not 
4 the imagination to think of it.” 
The count, who came of a frugal ancestry, tried to 
\ comprehend that statement, but gave it up. 
“Then Mr. Bang will decide where to go and how 
to go?” 

Bunch chuckled. 

“If it suits Honey,” he supplemented. 

As determinedly brave as he was, the count nevertheless 
sighed hopelessly. 
| “Then I should seize the first opportunity to talk with 
{ you, because we shall never be at rest long enough for 
a formal interview,” he wisely decided. ‘We travel in 
the delightful American tempo. May I have the pleasure 
of a private conversation?” 

“Certainly,” granted Anthony T. Bunch, rising with 
alacrity; and leading the way to the sleeping car he 
ushered the count into one of the queer compartments. 
“Now let’s get down to business.” 

‘Business, no!"’ instantly repudiated the count. ‘‘ About 
the business my agent will see you. Sir, I wish to make 
your daughter the Countess Derevieux. I love her 
devotedly—very much!” 
' The father of the heiress lit a big cigar and grinned. 

q “Tell Honey about it, Count,” he smilingly advised, 
and headed back for the entertainment car. “It’s none 
of my affair.” 

The count was overjoyed. He followed his prospective 
father-in-law quite jubilantly; so much so that the Duke 
Cascagni, who had watched his departure suspiciously, 
now glared at him enviously and, detaching the man of 
fortune at the first opportunity, took him back to the 
same compartment. 

“You have a lovely daughter,”’ he began, with a suavity 
, and ease which the unpolished Bunch quite envied. “I am 

deeply in love with her. I wish to be allowed the privilege 
p of addressing her with quite serious intentions. May I tell 
you something of the Cascagni family?” 

“Tell it to Honey,”’ advised Bunch, trying to study the 
duke with his daughter’s eyes. After all she was a level- 
headed girl. ‘My daughter will pick out her own husband 
and I wouldn’t interfere with her process of selection for 
all the coal land in America.” 
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“Thank you,” replied the duke dubiously. He 
was a good physiognomist. ‘‘Then I shall speak to 
Miss Bunch as soon as possible—before I seem old.” 

“Have you lost some sleep?” inquired Bunch 
with deceptive sympathy. 

The duke rolled his fine eyes upward. 
“IT have not slept for a week,” he declared. ‘‘I 
enjoy fervently your American mode of living a long 
time rapidly, but I cannot remain agreeable with- 
out rest. I do not look well when your daughter 
sees me. I have always looked well.” 
“Hard lines,”” agreed Bunch, who had made his 
millions by being able to feel well without sleep. 
However he could appreciate how the Duke’s good 
looks were an asset. “Business is business after 
all,” he conceded, and rejoined the crowd. 
The duke went to his own compartment and 
shaved himself anew. He massaged his face with 
cold cream. He powdered himself. He brillian- 
tined his mustache and his hair. He per- 
fumed himself. Smiling, perfectly groomed, 
full of impressive graces, yet conscious that 
he could not throw out the quality of com- 
pulsion, he nevertheless threw his dice. Both 
time and occasion were slipping away. He 
presented himself in the entertainment car, 
| and presently Honey Bunch and the duke 
were missing. They were not very long 
} absent, and Honey Bunch returned quietly 
[ thoughtful. The duke, however, remained 
as debonair as ever. He was even more 
entertaining than usual; so much more so 
that the count, who knew him well, smiled 
and stroked his glossy beard. 
Billy’s man, Jimson, a wooden servant who car- 
ried Wappinghamshire round the world with him, 
at Billy’s command turned the jubilee octette into a 
happier and more normal white-aproned existence 
and brought out the roulette table. Steele McCann 
joyously took the wheel like a professional. He 
made mistakes in paying off, but he had the voice. 
Anthony Bunch at last broke him, however, and the 
party, wondering what series of delays had kept them 
out of Paris, went to bed. This was at two-thirty A. M. 

At four-thirty Billy awakened everybody in the men’s 
car except Steele McCann, who played dead, and sent 
Jimson to awaken the ladies. Outside the car windows 
was a wonderful pastel of mountain peaks tinted in soft 
mauves and grays and buffs and pinks by the rising sun, 
and all this glowing palette of color was reflected in the 
waters of a crystal-clear cold lake. 

It was the Duke Cascagni who first solved the enigma 
of that beautiful scene. 

“Tt is the Swiss Alps!” he cried. 
on our way to Paris.” 

“Milan,” corrected Billy jubilantly. “We'll stop there 
long enough for Mr. Bunch to climb to the cathedral roof, 
and then we'll go back to Paris.” 

The duke turned to him with a well-pleased smile. ‘“‘I 
regret that I shall be compelled toleavethe party in Milan,” 
he observed, shaking up his pillows. “I 
find that I have business in Rome.” 

“There’s no use in wasting a good 
cook,” argued Billy. ‘“‘Mammy’s going 
to fix us some coffee and hot corn pone 
and some bacon and eggs. The straw- 
berries meet us at this next stop.” 

“Thank you, no,” refused the duke, 
pulling down his blinds and piling into bed. 
“Kindly have me called as we approach 
Milan.” 

The count, who was a brave man, put 
all of his strength into the task of dressing 
for breakfast, but when he sat down to lace 
his shoes he accidentally leaned against 
the head of his berth for a moment. 
Instantly his mournful eyes dropped shut, 
and locked! 

Young Branton refused flatly and Vin 
Gallory with profanity to love fresh red 
strawberries in the Alps at the fool hour 
of four-thirty A. M. They needed sleep 
and they meant to have it. Branton even 
threw a shoe at the grinning Billy. 

“It’s a pity the poor boys couldn't 
be with us,” observed Honey commiser- 
atingly as she and Daddy Bunch and 
Father Billy dipped their cool, deep-tinted 
strawberries in the powdered sugar. ‘‘Isn’t 
it a glorious morning!” 


“T thought we were 
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xX MILAN the duke, suave and smiling 
as ever and with the roses already 
beginning to return to his fretted cheeks, 
bade the party a pleasant goodby and 
crossed the name of Honey Bunch from 
his ledger of possibilities. The rest of 
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the party took a carriage ride. Nobody but Daddy Bunch 
cared to be bored by the painted groining of the cathedral 
or by the climb to its roof. Steele McCann alighted 
with him however. 

“*T guess I'll take a fall out of this game too,” he care- 
lessly announced. “I know a bunch of touts at Fortieth 
Street that I can put it all over on with this.” 

Bunch looked at him with a trace of vexation, but said 
nothing until they were alone. 

“T’ll join you inside when I’m through with a iittle 
errand I have,” he suggested, and started briskly away 
up the street. 

“Wait a lap or so,” called the pudgy Steele, hurrying 
after him. ‘“‘I think I'll stretch my legs quite also. They 
feel like they don’t reach the ground.” 

Bunch resignedly waited for him. 

“If you weren’t such an amusing cuss I'd lose you, 
Steele,” he observed as they caught step. 

“Bet you a hundred you don’t,” offered Steele, and 
discreetly kept his mouth shut for the remainder of the walk. 
He was watching Bunch think, and felt as baffled as a bird 
trying to weave a piece of barbed wire into a comfortable 
nest. 

At the door of the cable office Bunch abruptly stopped. 

“I'm going in here,” he announced. “Excuse me for 
a moment.” 

“Good idea,” approved Steele cordially. “I think I'll 
send a cablegram myself. I've never tried it.” 

He lined up in most friendly fashion at the desk, but 
Bunch suddenly ceased to be chummy. He wrote his 
cablegram in stingy secrecy. 

The noontime passed, the afternoon waned, and Billy 
Bang could hardly placate the Italian government. Every 
fifteen minutes he handed money to somebody, for his 
special, headed for Paris, with steam up and with a 
right-of-way secured, had been scheduled to leave at two 
o'clock. Now it was four! For the first time since Billy 
had taken direction of the syncopated trip time lagged. 
The American boys, who had reached a certain definite 
conclusion, discovered that one of the jubilee singers 
could make marvelous mint juleps and that all of them 
answered promptly to the name of George; so, enseoncing 
themselves in the dining car, they accepted their fate with 
philosophy. Count Derevieux spent his time in getting 
off the train because it did not start and getting on again 
because it might. Honey Bunch and her brow-furrowed 
mother took four drives to the cathedral. 

At six o’clock Mr. Bunch came hurrying down the 
platform and aboard, followed by the perspiring Steele 
McCann, whose collar was wilted and whose bald head 
was as red as a toy balloon. 

“*Get busy with your chauffeur, Bang,” directed Bunch 
crisply. “We have to go to Naples as fast as we can 
get there.” 

“Fine!” said Billy with laughing approval, and without 
further questioning he headed for a red-capped man with 
a fourteen-inch beard. 

The red-capped man, who had been in constant com- 
munication with Billy all afternoon, immediately held out 
his hand Continued on Page 68 
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ADVENTURES IN BUSINESS 





OR about forty 
years I labored 
? under the im- 


pression that New 
York was seven- 
eighths of the United 
States. I was born 
in New York and 
lived there until I 
grew a bald spot as 
big as a saucer. I 
had the Manhattan 
perspective. 

I do not wish to de- 
tract from the glories 
of the metropolis. I still concede its proper measure of 
commercial greatness and I freely grant to Coney Island 
all that is claimed for it. For my native pavements I still 
feel an occasional yearn that causes me to pack my grip 
and go there for a week, along with my wife and twin girls. 
The old giamour flirts with me when I get mixed up in a 
subway homegoing crush, or when I come out of a show 
at eleven o'clock and look into the million flashing eyes of 
Longacre Square; but I sigh with relief when I get back 
again to my home in the West. I am glad to get out of 
that mad, overwhelming jumble of human activities. 

And then, too, { have discovered that a living may be 
made outside of New York. I am making today seven or 
eight times as much as i ever earned in Manhattan; and 
I live in a house that would cost in New York—if such a 
place could be rented there at all—more than the average 
New York business man’s total income. 

My father was a broker—which sounds well and might 
in some cases mean all it sounds; but in our case—well, 
I shall get to that. Even when I was a little chap I was 
familiar with the language of Wall Street. At dinner 
father would tell us—the three youngsters and mother 
that somebody down there had straddled, or taken a flyer, 
cor been squeezed. Somebody else had been frozen, or 
seme voor lamb had been sheared that day, or the bears 
were very savage. -<Once he told us about a broker who had 
been kiteflying om a bull market; so next day I ran away 
from home and went down to see the kites fly and get 
a glimpse of the bulls. Before I discovered any of this a 
lady with a long nose caught me and took me home. 

We lived on the fourth floor of an apartment building 
near Fourth Avenue and Twenty-eighth Street, where a 
skyseraper stands today. No man’s birthplace has much 
of a show in New York. Mother was always talking about 
huying a home over in Hackensack, back from the Jersey 
meadows, but dad never had any money for home-buying. 
He was always gunning some stock, or coppering a tip, or 
buying a put--or something similar. Mother picked out 
four houses at different times, and on several Sundays dad 
went over to Hackensack with her; but we never got to 
the suburbs to live. As a compromise on one occasion we 
moved into a building with an elevator, which wore a sign 
half the time that said: Not Running. Our flat was on the 
ninth floor, and even dad kicked, much as he loved New 
York. He did not mind the exercise, but he hated to lose 
the time; so we moved to a third-story walk-up. 


The Mercury Jteod Near a Hundred 


Why People Live in New York 


I AD always intended to send me to college, but just as I 
finished high school a balloon ef his down near Trinity 
coliapsed and his parachute did not work. He struck Wall 
Street pretty hard. . Then some stock he had bought for 
investment passed its dividends and I went to work. 

My first job was in a wholesale drug house on William 
Street, where, after two years, I fell on a carboy of carbolic 
acid and smashed it. I have a map of scars on my back 
today where the stuff burned me. When I got out of 
Relievue Hospital I found work in a big printing estab- 
lishment on Gold Street, near the heart of the tenement 
district. The heat that summer was terrific, and the 
dreadful congestion and suffering of the people about me 
acted as a temporary disillusionment. I began to wonder 
why all that wretched population lived in New York. 
One day I put this question to dad. 

I suppose his margins were crowding him pretty hard 
that day, for he replied tartly: “People live in New York 
because they don’t know any better!” 

This was one of the few times I ever heard father admit 
that New York was not the acme of human attainment, 
the highest notch ef cpportunity. My father was a man 
of unusual mental quality, and a kind, indulgent parent; 
but New York had its grip on him. So it had on me. 


FLEEvuSTRATE DBD ie c. D. 


I was fired from Gold Street for pieing a rush form, after 
which I clerked for five or six years in department stores, 
clothing shops, or anywhere I could get an elbow in. When- 
ever a slump in trade came along I was let out, often with- 
out warning; more than once I was discharged for some 
trivial accident or slight omission of duty. Big cities are 
brutal from the very nature of things. If a man is to stem 
the current he must get above mediocrity—the mediocrity 
that stretches in all directions round him, like a Kansas 
prairie. There were always a thousand men, it seemed, 
eager to crowd me out of my job. Few of them, perhaps, 
were any better qualified than I; but they were all after 
me, nevertheless, snarling and showing their fangs, and 
ready on the instant to give me a chase for my life. They 
all wanted my bone, though it had little meat on it. 

When I was about twenty-four I began to rebel at this 
sort of thing; I was tired of being one of the common 
people. I made up my mind to be my own boss and do the 
firing myself. In this venture I determined to manu- 
facture a washing compound. I had learned a few tricks, 
you see, in the wholesale drug house. 

Father thought the project a good one and promised to 
back me, but just as we were ready to start, some bears 
made a raid on Wall Street and ripped out the bottom of 
dad’s purse with their claws. Not only was our capital 
gone but we had to move again—to a cheaper apartment. 
We had moved eleven times since I could remember. 

In our new quarters I made a confidential deal with 
the janitor whereby I secured the use of a corner in the 
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The Man Who Quit Stock Speculating 
By Edward Mott Woolley 


basement. Here, with simple 
equipment father got me on 
credit, I began to make wash- 
ing powder. My sales did not 
start off briskly and I was im- 
patient to get rich; so I decided to help along by adding 
bluing, ammonia, sal ammoniac and the like to my stock. 
But you know there is no personal liberty in New York. 
The tenants of the building got next to me after several 
rows among themselves and sent for the landlord. I con- 
fess the odors I sent up the airchute were cousins to hydro- 
gen sulphide, but I did not think it humane to throw all 
my equipment into the court—and to fire my best friend, 
the janitor. 

After that I went to Rockaway, where dad had rented 
a tent at seventy doliars a month, and we had our vacation 
as usual. I was disgusted with life and even the breakers 
palledonme. I was a failure, [ knew. Just what was wrong 
with me I could not tell. 

The chief trouble, as I see it now, was lack of a definite 
purpose. I was merely drifting—amid most extraordinary 
opportunities. When I got on the track of that washing- 
powder idea, for example, I had a purpose that ought to 
have made me a rich man. I know that now for an abso- 
lute fact, and I will prove it presently; but I lacked the 
grit to stick and give the thing a fair show. One irate 
enemy settled me! 


MITCHELL 


Misfortune Appears in Disguise 


ET after all, perhaps it was not a question of grit. 

What I really lacked was the vision. [ did not look at 
the proposition in the cool, analytical, purposeful way that 
inspires a man to fight a whole legion of devils when they 
come to toss him into the court. 

Fall came on and I decided that my father’s business was 
good enough for me. Though I was supposed to be out 
hunting a job, I connected up with the Curb market. For 
quite a while I haunted Broad Street without dad’s know- 
ing it. On aslender margin I bought a few shares of stock; 
and on a bull movement I pyramided until—on paper 
I was worth nine thousand dollars. Feverishly I decided 
to make it an even ten thousand, but just then the pyra- 
mid tipped over and my nine thousand went glimmering 
high above Broad Street into thin air. 

When you build a pyramid in business be sure you set it 
squarely on its base and have it taper up toward the apex. 
My pyramid was inverted to start with. It was balanced 
on the apex. So long as it kept going, like a top, it main- 
tained its equilibrium; but so soon as it slowed down it 
fell over. You can build that sort of pyramid outside of 
Wall Street as well as in it. You can do it by putting all 
your capital into fine quarters, fixtures, stock and expense 
and trying to make them spin the top. 

I got a job in an insurance office, but after a while I 
began to fool round the Curb again. I liked to get in 
among those husky young chaps and help along the riot; 
so I speculated in wildcat oil that had not been able to list 
itself on the Stock Exchange, and suddenly I found myself 
in possession of forty-eight hundred dollars cash! 

Money that comes like this to a young man is a serious 
misfortune. I'd rather see my own son among total 
strangers, without a dollar—forced to sink or swim. No 
able-bodied young man was ever yet hurt by facing poverty 
and the problems it brings; but countless young men have 
been ruined by some lucky bet on prices. The only kind of 
privileges a man should go against is the privilege to bet 
that he will win the game of life. 

I might have gone into tne washing-powder business 
again on a larger scale, but by that time I had jumped to 
another scheme. I knew a young fellow down on Ann 
Street who was making money—so he said—getting out 
advertising pamphlets and cards. If only he had my forty- 
eight hundred dollars he could branch out into the regular 
publishing business and we should both get rich. 

This being the case, I hastened to turn over the cash 
and hitch my name to his. Primhodder & Stuart looked 
fine on our stationery. My name is Harrison Stuart—in 
this history at least. 

A year later this nice little epitaph came out in the 
New York Sun, under the headline Business Troubles: 

“Primhodder & Stuart—liabilities nineteen thousand 
five hundred dollars; no assets.” 

Now it never would have been possible for us to achieve 
this extraordinary result if New York had not been full of 
addle-headed men like ourselves. If you really set out to 
see how big a mountain of debt you can build, you will find 
all sorts of business chaps who will let you dig into their 
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asset hill and transfer its substance to your liability heap. 
Some of them will even furnish you a steam shovel free of 
charge. Then, when the shovel has finished the job, they 
will hire a lawyer to find out where they are at. 

It is better to hire the lawyer first—some sharp, shrewd 
old fellow who graduated from the infant class before you 
were born, and who has since taken a course at the gram- 
mar school of business, the high school, the university, and 
then has become a commercial postgraduate. 

Well, dad called me a fool, though I think he secretly 
admired that item of nineteen thousand five hundred 
dollars liabilities. It was about that time when somebody 
south of Maiden Lane broke a gentlemen’s agreement to 
which my father had pinned a prospective fortune. Imme- 
diately afterward dad himself showed liabilities several 
times nineteen thousand five hundred dollars. 

We now moved from a seven-room flat on the second 
floor to one of five rooms on the fifth—no elevator—and 
mother notified the Hackensack real-estate agent that we 
were not quite ready to buy. 

Of course I went back to the Curb and dad to the 
Exchange. Being broke was only an incident to father, 
and I was rapidly acquiring sang-froid. 

Dad beat me to it next time. He got in with some men 
who compelled the longs to unload, and his share of the 
killing was enough to clean up ell our debts 
and set the two of us up in business together. 


that filled me when I realized that I was three thousand 
miles from wonderful Broadway, facing the seemingly 
impossible task of earning a living for five persons. 

I put my family in a cheap boarding-house and went out 
after supper to find a real-estate office and inquire about 
cottages. I was shown several photographs, from which 
I picked one that pleased me. 

“T’ll look at this house in the morning,” I said; “quite 
likely I shall want to rent it.” 

“Very well,” said the agent. ‘Would you mind telling 
me your business?” 

This was a poser. I was in a tight place; I had to have 
a house to live in, and I feared he would turn me down if 
I told him I had no work or business in sight. Then, quick 
as a flash, an inspiration came to me. 

“TI am the manufacturer of a washing compound,” 
I said glibly. “I expect to build up a good industry.” 

Now I swear that I had scarcely thought of my old 
laundry formula for years. The best I hoped to do in 
California at the start was to get a job clerking or can- 
vassing—or, if need be, at day labor. Then, after a while, 
my wife and I meant to open a small restaurant. We 
thought we might grow in time to a hotel. 

However, now in a twinkling a wholly new course shaped 
itself in my brain. And right away the old speculative 


impulse to plunge by running a lot of advertising on 
credit and taking chances. No doubt I could have built up 
quite a structure of debt had I wished—I knew full well 
how to do it. I could have jabbed at a star and then 
dumped my washing powder out in the yard and forgotten 
it permanently. 

I was a business man now, however. I put one tiny 
classified ad in a local daily. “Buy the Red Washing 
Compound,” it said, “‘and save your wife’s back! Deliv- 
ered at your door for twenty-five cents.” You see, I 
planned to do the delivering myself. 

I got six orders; I inserted the ad again and got nine. 
During the week more than seventy responses came in. 
Then I received a flood of complaints, some of them savage. 
My powder had turned garments yellow. One woman sent 
me a sample of the damage I had done. 

So the mail-order business, after all, was no golden trail 
to success! In my disappointment the first impulse was 
to keep on running the advertisement, make all the money 
I could before the whole town got next, and then chuck 
the confounded scheme for good. I lay awake most of 
the night thinking about it, but next morning I went down 
to the newspaper office and took the ad out. 

We had to live and I got a job at a freight house, loading 
fifty-pound boxes of pears into freight cars. The mercury 
stood near a hundred and I had never done 
any physical toil of the sort. How I came 





It was one of the biggest winnings of the year 
in Wali Street. 

Yes—father quit the Street and I quit the 
Curb. We had enough, we told each other; 
so we founded a corporation we called the 
Stuart & Son Company, manufacturers of 
umbrellas. This time mother began to look 
at houses up on the heights round Yonkers. 
Hackensack was not very swell, dad said. 

Father knew something about umbrellas 
financially; he had once owned some very 
profitable umbrella stock for a short time. 
Ever since he had nourished this project. 
And in sober truth we had a splendid oppor- 
tunity. If we had known anything about 
manufacturing costs and the marketing of 
our product we could have built up a big and 
permanent business; but getting into busi- 
ness from the top is like sliding down the 
brass pole in a fire-engine house—it is easy 
when you step into the hole, but unless you 
know how to stop you are likely to hit the 
floor and perhaps break your back. 

We had every opportunity, I say, to start 
slowly and learn the technical detail; but 
father conceived the plan of cornering the 
umbrella crop. He dreamed of a vast cor- 
poration that would have the market pretty 
much to itself; so we began issuing common 
and preferred, and bonds, and the like. 

We financed the thing to death; and two 
years later But I want to blot out the 
recollection of those lawsuits and bankruptcy 
proceedings! Excuse me if I skip them. 


Strangling the Specter 
SHALL also skip a dozen years or more, 


for they were repetitions of what I have 
told you. Father and I were both so per- 








through it I do not know. I'm sure I never 
should have done it except for my washing 
powder. At the age of forty I had at last 
found a steadfast, immovable purpose. If 
necessary I was ready to lift hundred-pound 
boxes of pears! I was willing to brave a tem- 
perature like that of perdition itself! I meant 
to earn money enough to feed my family and 
to pursue research work that would show me 
what ailed my washing compound, 


Setback After Setback 


ND that was just what I did. I worked for 
six months in that freight house, hand- 
ling all sorts of stuff ten hours a day for 
dollar-and-a-half wages. Meanwhile my wife 
and I experimented nights. We had no means 
to employ a chemist, so we did it ourselves, 
laboriously and patiently. Many a night we 
worked until the small hours. Ah, there was 
no speculation in the thing now, no frenzied 
finance, no impatient get-rich-quick reckless- 
ness! It was the hard, grubbing toil that 
paves the way to all accomplishment 
At last we knew positively that the formula 
was right and the compound so concentrated 
that we could ship it in small boxes by mail. 
Once more the ad appeared in the leca! news- 
paper, and the returns were so satisfactory 
that I extended the scope of my enterprise 
But immediately a new and seemingly insur- 
mountable obstacle arose: the postal authori- 
ties refused to transmit my product because 
some of the parcels had broken open and 
damaged other mail. To send it by express 
was not possible at the price I had fixed on 
it; so there I was—after all my work and 
hopes—right where I started! 
Again I took the ad out of the newspaper, 








meated by speculation that every legitimate 
enterprise we attempted immediately began 
to grow a culture of market germs; and 
always these germs multiplied in the favorable soil until 
the whole venture turned into some hideous creature with 
a thousand legs and ferocious jaws that devoured us. 

The cruelest thing about it was that my mother, who 
never had loved New York, died there in a small apart- 
ment—in the midst of deep financial troubles. Father 
quit Wall Street for good soon afterward; he quit Wall 
Street and Manhattan and this world at the same time. 

Meanwhile I had married and was doing the thing all 
over again; but’one night, after father and mother were 
gone, I went home with a fixed resolve to end it. It was 
the strongest purpose of my life—to break the dreadful 
spell that held me! That night I took a vow never to 
speculate again. Thank Heaven, I have kept that vow! 
I have escaped from the nightmare and I no longer fear it. 

I had recently failed in an effort to establish myself as 
a merchandise broker and I had only a few hundred 
dollars; but we packed our household goods, my wife and 
I, took our three children and set out for a small city in 
California. I had no definite reason for selecting that 
location, except that I meant to start life again as far 
from the lure of Wall Street as possible. 

Wetraveled in a tourist sleeper from Chicago and reached 
our destination one night at dusk. I recall the misgivings 
and homesickness that ingulfed me when I saw the prim- 
itive settings of my new home—primitive, indeed, did 
they seem to me when compared with the mighty maze of 
New York! I could not help the sickening discouragement 


I Spent Most of My Time for Three Months Working on a 
Mode for a Dairy Appliance 


habit tried to get into lockstep with me, but I kicked it off. 
I tore down the air castle that grew up like magic in my 
cranium and held myself down to actualities. The specter 
of Wall Street whispered: “‘Get up a company; sell stock; 
finance the scheme; boom her for all there is init!” I got 
my fingers on that specter and strangled it. 

A few days later, when our goods arrived, we established 
ourselves in our rented cottage. It was the first time any 
of us had ever lived on the ground floor or in a house by 
ourselves. My twin girls were five years old, and their 
happiness was recompense enough for the vanished skyline 
along the Hudson. 

In a tiny room off the kitchen I began to make my 
washing powder again. I got some boards and made a few 
small wooden boxes to hold it. Then I set out to sell my 
product from house to house. The first night I came home 
utterly discouraged; I had not madeasale. “If I could 
only issue stock and advertise it in a financial paper,” 
I told my wife, “‘I might raise some money.” 

I knew the craze so many people have for pretty bond 
paper, printed to look like a big Government note. 

“Why don’t you advertise the washing powder instead?” 
she suggested. “Advertise it and sell it by mail—that'll 
be easier than canvassing. Besides, you can reach a great 
many more people.” 

A mail-order business! Once more the insatiable greed 
and reckless daring of the speculator benumbed my 
business faculties; but I fought free. I throttled my 


and for eight months longer I worked at the 
freight house. Earning a living in legitimate 
business seemed quite as difficult and dis- 
couraging as earning it by speculation; but in legitimate 
business you can lay your foundation on hardpan, with 
Portland cement —in speculation it must always be laid on 
quicksand, with Wall Street mortar. 

The washing powder had been retired temporarily, but 
the mail-order idea had not. If I could not sell the powder 
I could certainly sell something else. But what? To find 
out required experimenting during all those eight months. 

I tried half a dozen novelties—like a patent knife- 
sharpener, a flytrap, and a perpetual calendar; I tried the 
old stand-by—watches; I tried toilet articles. I went 
through several lists furnished me by mail-order promoters 
but somehow I did not make a hit. The orders | got did 
not pay for my campaigns. 

One day I happened to go into a hardware store for 
some trifling purchase and my attention was attracted by 
a neat set of kitchen knives, tastily fitted into a box. The 
hardware merchant had originated the combination him 
self as a holiday feature. Instantly I saw a chance. [| 
made an arrangement with him, and together we embarked 
in a mail-order enterprise that netted me during the 
succeeding three months about four hundred dollars 
I thought myself on the road to fortune at last and I quit 
my job at the freight house. 

Unless you get a grapevine twist on an idea, however, 
it’s safer to hang on to your job. At least, you ought to 
have other ideas ready to spring. 

Coatinued on Page 61 
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T PRECISELY 
ten minutes 
past twelve 


on the following 

Saturday Bean laid upon old Metzerger’s desk the exact 
um of five dollars and eighty-seven cents. One less gifted 
as to human nature would have said “Thank you!” and 
laid down five dellars and ninety cents. Bean fell into 
neither trap. Metzerger looked quickly at the clock and 
silently took the money. He had become the prey of a 
man who surmised him accurately. 

Then occurred one of those familiar tragedies of the wage 
slave. The whole week long he had looked forward to the 
ball game. In the box that afternoon would be the Greatest 
Pitcher the World Has Ever Known. This figure had 
loomed in his mind that week bigger at times than all his 
past incarnations. He was going to forego a sight of his 
dog in order to be early on the ground. He would see the 
practice and thrill to the first line-up. He had lived over 
and over that supreme moment when the umpire sweeps 
the plate with a stubby broom and adjusts his mask. 

he correct coat was buttoned and the hat was being 
adjusted when the door of the inner office opened with a 
sharp rattle. 

“Wantcha!”’ said Breede. 

There was a fateful, trembling moment in which Breede 
was like to have been blasted; it was as if he had wan- 
tonly affronted him who had once been the recipient of a 
second funeral in Paris. Keeping Bean from a ball game 
aroused that one-time self of his as perhaps nothing else 
would have done. But Breede was Breede, after all, and 
Bean swallowed the hot words that rose to his lips. His 
perturbation was such, however, that Breede caught 
something of it. 

“Hadjer lunch?” 

“No!” said Bean murderously. 

*‘Gitcha some quick. Hurry!” 

He knew the worst now. The afternoon was gone. 

“Don't want any!" It was a miniature explosion after 
the Breede manner. 

“C'mon then!” 

He was ai the desk and Breede dictated interminably. 
When pauses came Bean wrote scathing comments on 
Breede’s ‘attire, his parsimony in the matter of food, his 
facial defects, and some objectionable characteristics as a 
human being, now perceived for the first time. He grew 
careless of concealing his attitude. Once he stared at 
Breede’s detached cuffs with a scorn so malevolent that 
Breede turned them about on the desk to examine them 
himself. Bean went white, feeling ready for anything; 
but Breede merely continued his babble about Federal 
Express stock, and first-mortgage refunding four-per- 
cent gold bonds, and multifarious other imbecilities 
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watched the letters 
Breede answered and laid aside and the sheaf of reports 
that he juggled from hand to hand. His hope had been 
that the session might be brief. There was no clock in 
the room and he several times felt for the absent watch. 
Then he tried to estimate the time. When he believed it 
to be one o'clock he diversified his notes with a swift 
summary of Breede’s character which only the man’s bit- 
terest enemies would have approved. At what he thought 
was two o’clock he stripped him of the last shreds of 
moral decency. When three o’clock seemed to arrive he 
did not dare put down, even in secretive shorthand, what 
he felt could justly be said of Breede. After that it was 
no good hoping. He relaxed into the dullness of a big 
despair, merely reflecting that Bulger’s picture of Breede 
under his heel had been too mushily humane. What Bean 
wished was to have Breede tied to a stake, to pile the 
fagots about him—nice, dry, inflammable fagots—then, 
ho for the merry torch! 

At what he judged to be about four-thirty a spirited rap 
sounded on the door. 

“C’min,” yelled Breede. 

Entered the Flapper. Breede looked up. 

“‘Seddown !— view of efforts bein’ made b’ cert’n parties 
t’ s’cure ’trol of comp’ny by promise of creatin’ stock scrip 
on div’dend basis, it is proper f’r d’rectors t’ state policy 
has been ——”’ 

The Flapper had sat down and was looking intently at 
Bean. There was no coquetry in the look. It was a look 
of interest and one wholly in earnest. Bean became aware 
of it at Breede’s first pause. At any other time he would 
have lowered his eyes before an assault so direct and 
continuous. But he was not himself. He included the 
Flapper in the glare he put upon her unconscious father. 

He saw that she was truly enough a Flapper; not a day 
over eighteen, he was sure. Not tall, almost pudgy, with 
a plump, browned face and gray eyes like old Breede’s, 
that looked through you. He noted these details without 
enthusiasm. Then he relented a little because of her dress. 
The shoes—he always looked first at a woman’s shoes and 
lost interest in her if those were not acceptable—were of 
tan leather and low with decently high heels. He loathed 
common-sense shoes on women. The hose were of tan 
silk. So far he approved. She wore a tailored suit of blue 
and had removed the jacket. The shirtwaist—he knew 
they were called lingerie waists in the shop windows— was 
of creamy softness and had the lines of the thing called 
style. Her hat was a straw that drooped becomingly. 
“Some dresser!’’ he thought, and then: “Why don’t she 
take a look at old Cufflets there and get him in right?” 

Again and again 
he hardened his 














gaze upon her. Her 
eyes always met his, 
not with any recog- 
nition of him as a 
human being, but 
with some curious 
interest thatseemed 
remote yet not 
impersonal. He in- 
dignantly tried to 
outstare her, but 
thething wassimply 
not to be done. 
Even looking down 
at her feet steadily 
didn’t dash her 
brazenness. She 
didn’t seem to care 
where he looked. 
After a very few 
minutes of this he 
kept his eyes upon 
his notebook with 
dignified absorp- 
tion. But he could 
feel her glance. 

" to c’nserve 
investment rep’- 
sented by this stock 
upon sound basis 
rather than th’ 
spec’lative policy of 
larger an’ fluc’chat- 
ing div’dends yours 
ver’ truly what 
time’s ’at game 











“Daughter!” Said Breede With Half a Glance at the Flapper 


called?” 
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“That Boob Las’ Night is Back Here an’ He's Got It" 


Thus concluded Breede with a sudden noisy putting 
away of papers in an open drawer at his side. 

Bean looked up at him in open-mouthed fear for his 
sanity. 

“Hello, pops!” said the Flapper. 

"Lo, sis! What time’s ’at game called?” 

“Three,” said Bean, still alarmed. 

Breede looked at his watch. 

Jus’ got time to make it.” 

He arose from the desk. Bean arose. The Flapper arose. 

“Take y’up in car,” said Breede most amazingly to Bean. 

Bean pulled his collar from about his suddenly constricted 
throat. 

“Letters!"’ He pointed to the notebook. 

“Have ’em ready Monday noon. C’mon! Two-thirty 
now.” 

The early hour was as incredible as this social 
phenomenon. 

“Daughter!” said Breede with half a glance at the 
Flapper, and deeming that he had performed a familiar 
social rite. 

“Pleased to meet you!” said Bean dazedly. The 
Flapper jerked her head in a double nod. 

Of the interval that must have elapsed before he found 
himself seated in the grandstand between Breede and the 
Flapper he was able to recall but little. It was as if 
a dense fog shut him in. Once it lifted and he suffered a 
vision of himself in a swiftly propelled motor car beside an 
absorbed mechaniciar.. He half turned in his seat and met 
the cool, steady gaze of the Flapper; she smiled, but 
quickly checked herself to resume the stare. He was aware 
that Breede was at her side. And the fog closed in again. 
It was too unbelievable. 

A bell clanged twice and his brain cleared. He saw the 
scurry of uniformed figures to the field; the catcher adjusted 
his mask; the Greatest Pitcher the World Has Ever Known 
stooc nonchalantly in the box, stooped for a handful of 
earth and with it polluted the fair surface of a new ball. A 
second later the ball shot over the plate. The batter 
fanned, the crowd yelled. 

Bean was now coldly himself. He knew that Breede sat 
at his right; that on his le.:t was a peculiar young woman. 
He promptly forgot their identities, his own as well, and 
recalled them but seldom during the game. 

It is a phenomenon familiar to most of us. The sons of 
men, under the magic of that living diamond, are no longer 
little units of souls jealously on guard. Heart speaks to 
heart naked and unashamed; men fraternize across deeps 
that are commonly impassable, thrilling as one man to 
the genius of the double play, or with one voice hurling 
insults at a remote and contemptuous umpire. It is only 
there, on earth, that they love their neighbor. There they 
are fused and welded into that perfect whole which is per- 
haps the only colorable imitation ever to be had on earth 
of the democracy said to prevail in Heaven. | 

There was no longer a Bean, a Breede, a Flapper. 
Instead were three merged souls in three volatile bodies; 
three voices that blended in cheers or execration. At any 
crisis they instinctively laid gripping hands upon each 
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other and, half rising, with distended eyes and tense half 
voices, besought some panting runner to “Come on! 
Come on, you! Oh, comeon!” There were other moments 
of supreme joy when they were blown to their feet and 
backs were impartially pounded. More than once they 
might have been observed with brandishing fists, shout- 
ing “Robber! _Robber! Robber!” at the unperturbed 
man behind the plate, who merely looked at an indicator 
in his hand and resumed his professional crouch. 

And there were moments of snappy, broken talk, com- 
ments on individual players, a raking over the records. It 
was not Breede who talked to Bean then. It was one freed 
soul communicating with another. Bean none too gently 
put Breede right in the matter of Wagner’s batting average 
for the previous year and the price that had been paid for 
the new infielder. And Breede in spirit sat meekly at his 
feet, grateful for hislore. , 

Of an absent player, Breede said he was too old—all of 
thirty-five. He’d never come back. 

“They come back when they learn to play ball above the 
ears,”’ retorted Bean with crisp sapience. ‘‘ How about old 
Cy Young? How about old Callahan, of the Sox? How 
about Wagner out there—think he’s only nineteen, hey? 
Tell me that!” 

He looked pityingly at the millionaire thus silenced. 

Two men scored from third and second, thanks to a wild 
throw. “Inside play there!” said Breede. 

“Inside nothing!” retorted Bean arrogantly. “Matty 
couldn’t get back to second and they had to run. If that 
Silas up there hadn’t gone foamy in the fighting-top and 
tried to hit that policeman over by the fence with the ball 
where’d your inside play been? D’you think the Pirates 
are trying to help ’em play inside ball? Inside nothing!” 

Again Breede looked respectful and the Flapper listened, 
lustrous-eyed. 

The finish was close. With two men out in the last half 
of the ninth and two strikes called on the batter, a none 
too certain single brought in the winning run. The cling- 
ing trio shrieked, then dazedly fell apart. Life had gone 
from the magic. 

Outside the gate Breede looked at Bean as if, faintly 
puzzled, he was trying to recall the fellow’s face. One 
could fancy him saying: 
“Prob’ly some chap works in 
m’ office.” 

Bean raised his dented hat 
as they entered the car. Breede 


mitted herself a severe double 
nod. The motor whirred, then 
chugged violently. Bean moved 


on the arm which Breede had madly gripped in moments 
of ecstasy, together with painful spots on his right side 
where the elbow of Breede had almost continuously jabbed 
him. 
vi 

HE latest Napoleonic dynasty was tottering. The 

more Bean read of his former self the less he admired 
him. A Corsican upstart, an assassin, no gentleman! It 
was all too true. Very well for that vaunted force of will, 
but to what base ends had it been applied! He was merci- 
less to himself —an egotist and a vulgarian. How it would 
shock that woman, as yet unidentified, who was one day to 
be the mother of the world’s greatest left-handed pitcher. 
Take the Flapper—impossible, of course, but just as an 
example. Suppose she ever came to know about the Polish 
woman and the actress and the others! How she would 
loathe him! And you couldn’t tell what minute it might 
become known. People were taking an interest in such 
matters. He wished he had cautioned the Countess Casa- 
nova to keep the thing quiet. Probably she had talked. 

He must go further into that past of his. Doubtless 
there were lessons to be drawn from the Napoleonic episode; 
but just now, when he was all confused, the thing—he 
put it bluntly —was pretty raw. 

“With Napoleon, to think was to act.” So he had read 
in one chronicle. Very well; he would act. Again he would 
stand, with fearless eyes, at the portal of the vaulted past. 

At eight o’clock that night he once more rang the third 
bell. He had feared that the Countess Casanova might 
have returned to European triumphs, but the solicitations 
of the scientific world were still prevailing. 

He stood in the little parlor, and again the countess 
appeared from behind the heavy curtains, a plump white 
hand at the throat of her scarlet gown. 

He was obliged to recall himself to her, for the countess 
began to tell him that his aura was clouded with evil cur’nts. 

“You told me what I was—last time, don’t you remem- 
ber? You know you said —it was written on the slate what 
I was.” He could not bring himself to utter the name. 
But the countess remembered. 

“Sure, perfectly! And what was you wishin’ to know 
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now? Some further details? 


-_— 
was oblivious; the Flapper per- a. 
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on a few steps, then turned. 

The Flapper was looking back. 

She stared an instant, then 

most astonishingly smiled—a 

smile that seemed almost vocal 

with many glad words. Bean ™ 
felt himself smile weakly in 
response. 

He walked a long way before \ 
he took a car, his eyes on the 
pavement, his mind filled with , 
a vision. When the Flapper A, 
smiled it did something to him, ; 
but what it was he couldn't 
tell. She had a different face 
when she smiled; her parting 
lips made a new beauty in the 
world. He thought the golden 
brown of her hair rather won- 
derful. It was like the golden 
brown of the new dog. He 
recalled little details of her face, 
the short upper lip, the forward 
chin, the breadth of the brow. 
There was something discon- 
certing about that brow and 
the eyes like her father’s 
probably have her own way! 
Then he remembered that he must have noticed a badge 
pinned to the left lapel of a jacket that had been fash- 
ioned—with no great difficulty, he thought—to give its 
wearer the appearance of perfect physical development. 
He couldn’t remember precisely when he had noted this 
badge, perhaps in some frenzied moment in the game’s 
delirium, but it was vividly before him now— VOTES 
FOR WOMEN! What did that signify in her character? 
Perhaps something not too pleasant. 

Still, he lived again through the smile that had seemed 
to speak. 


s 


Three days later, at the ciose of an afternoon’s work, 
Breede looked up as Bean was leaving the room, 

“’S good game!” 

“Fine!” said Bean, as he closed the door. 

But for this reference and one other circumstance Bean 
might have supposed he had dreamed that day. The 
other circumstance was an area of rich yellowish purple 
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“I Feared We Was Discommodin’ You,’ Ventured the Countess, Riegantly 


She surveyed him with heavy-lidded eyes—-a figure of 
mystery, of secret knowledge. 

“I want you to tell me who I was before him.” 

The countess blinked her eyes rapidly, as if in hurried 
calculation. 

“And I don’t mean just before. I want to go "way back 
thousands of years—what I was first.” 

“Well, I dunno.” She pondered, eying her sitter 
closely. ‘Of course all things is possible to us, but some- 
times the conditions ain’t jest right and y’r c’ntrol can’t git 
into rapport with them that has been gone more’n a few 
years. Now this thing you're after, I don’t say it can’t be 
done—f’r money.” 

“I don’t care anything about the money,” he began 
impatiently. 

The countess glanced up interestedly. 

“That’s the way to look at it, friend. But how much 
you got on you?” 

“Twenty-two dollars,”’ confessed Bean succinctly. 


“Would you be willing to part frum twenty if you was 
told what you want to know?” 

“Yes. I can't stand that other thing any longer.” 

The countess narrowed her eyes briefly, then became 
animated. 

“Say, listen here, friend! That's a little more delikit 
work than I been doin’, but they’s a party near here 
lemme see”’—she passed one of the plump white hands 
over her brow in the throes of recollection—‘“I think his 
name is Perfesser Balthasar. I ain't ever met him-—under- 
stayd what I mean?—but they say he’s a genuine wonder 
an’ no mistake: tell you anything right off the reel. You 
set right there and lemme go see if I can’t call him up by 
telephone.” 

She withdrew between the curtains, behind which she 
carefully pulled sliding doors. Bean heard the murmur 
of her voice. 

He waited anxiously. His Napoleon self was already 
fading. If only they would tell him something good! 
Little he cared for the twenty do!lars. He could get along 
by borrowing seventeen-seventy-nine from Metzerger. 
The voice still murmured. Only the well-fitting doors 
prevented Bean from hearing something that would have 
been of interest to him. 

“That you, Ed?” the countess was saying. “Listen 
here: "Member th’ one I told you about, thinks he’s the 
original N. B.? You know who. . . . Well, 
he’s a repeater. Here now wantin’ t’ know who he was 
before then who he was first, y’understand. An’ 
say, I ain’t got che right dope for that, an’ I want you to get 
over here quicl.’s you can an’ give him about a ten-minute 
spiel. Wha's that? Well, they’s twenty, an’ I split with 
you. But listen here, Ed, I get the idee this party’s worth 
nursin’ along — 1 dunno, something about him— that’s why 
I'm tellin’ you.. I want it done right. Course I could do 
enough stallin’ muself t’ cop the twenty—tell him Julius 
Cesar or the Keng of China or somebody —but | ain't got 
the follow-up, ” you can’t tell how much he might be 
good for later. Take my tip—he’s a natural-born believer. 
Sure, twenty! “All right!” 

Presently thé folding doors slid back and the countess 
reappeared between the curtains. 

“I’m ‘fraid I'll have to dis- 
appoint you,” she began. “The 
perfesser was called out t’ give 
some advice to one the Van- 
dabilts. But I got his private 
sec’atary on the wire an’ he's 
gone out to chase him up. We'll 
haf to wait an’ see.” 

Bean was sorry to be causing 
this trouble. 

“Perhaps I better come 
another night.” 

“No, you don’t. You set 
right there!” She seemed to 
listen to unspoken words, look- 
ing far off. “‘There! My con- 
trol says he’s comin’ — he’s on 
the way.” 

Bean was aghast before this 
power. 

“*Nother thing,” pursued 
the countess in her normal 
manner; “keep perfec’ly still 
when he comes. Don't tip him 
off what you want. Let him 
do the talkin’. If he’s the reel 


ey thing he'll know what you 
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want. They say he’s a wonder, 
but what do we know about it? 
Let him prove it!” 

Bean felt that he and the 
countess were a pair of shrewd 
skeptics. 

The third bell rang and a 
heavy tread was heard on the 
stairs. The mere sound of its 
mounting was impressive. The 
countess laid a reminding finger on her lips as she 
moved toward the door of the apartment. 

There appeared a most impressive elderly man, tall, 
portly, white-bearded, with heavy mustaches curled 
jauntily at the tips. His black frock coat, loose-fitting and 
not too garishly new, a student’s coat rather than a fop's, 
lent a quiet distinction to his bearing. 

“Is this Perfesser Balthasar?"’ inquired the countess. 

“At your service, madame!" He permitted himself a 
courtly inclination, conferred upon the countess a glisten- 
ing tall hat, and then covered his expansive baldness with 
a skullcap of silk which he drew from an inner pocket. 

“I feared we was discommodin’ you,” ventured the 
countess, elegantly apologetic. ‘“‘ Your sec’atary said you 
was out advisin’ one the Vandabilts 

“A mere trifle in the day’s work, madame!" He brushed 
it aside with an eloquent hand. “My mission is to serve. 
You wished to consult me?” 

“Not me; but this young gentaman here.” 


Apologetic 
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“Ah!” He turned to face Bean, who 
had risen, regarding him with serious 
eves and twirling the curled mustache 


meditatively. 


“} see--I see! An imprisoned soul 
seeking the light!"’ He came nearer to 
Bean, staring intently, then started with 
dramatic suddenness as if at an electric 
shock from concealed wires. 

“What is this? What is this? What 
is this?”’ 

tean backed away defensively. The 
professor seemed with difficulty to with- 
draw his fascinated gaze and turned 
apologeticaliy to the countess, 

“You will pardon me, madame, but I 
must ask you to leave us. My control 
warns me that I am in the presence of 
an individuality stronger than my own. 
His powerful mind is projecting the most 
vital queries, I shall be compelled to 
disclose to him matters he would perhaps 
not wish a third person to overhear. You 
understand?” 

The countess murmurously withdrew. 
The two males faced each other. 

“Sit there!” An authoritative finger 
pointed Bean to the {chair he had lately 
occupied, 

He sat nervously, suffering that pecul- 
iar apprehension which physicians and 


o 


dentists had always inspired. A nkavedn” 
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“Most amazing! Most astounding!” 
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the south, there to be imprisoned until 
your death. Afterward I see your body 
returned to the city that was once your 
capital. It now lies in a heavy stone 
coffin. It is in a European city. -I can 
almost hear the name, but not plainly. 
I cannot get the name under which you 
ruled. I look into the abyss and the cries 
of your victims drown it. Horror piles 
upon horror! 

“But this was only a few paltry years 
ago, perhaps a hundred. It passes from 
my view. I am led back, away from 
it, far back. The cries of those you 
slaughtered echo but faintly s 

The professor paused. Bean had cow- 
ered in his chgir, wincing under each blow. 
He wiped his face and crumpled the moist 
handkerchief tightly in one hand. 

“Perhaps the name may come to me 
now,” continued the professor. ‘“‘ But your 
superior personality overwhelmed me at 
first, you are so self-willed, so dominant, 
so ruthless. The name—the name!” He 
cried the last words commandingly and 
snapped his fingers at the delinquent 
control. “There! I seem to hear “2 

“Never mind that name,” broke in 
Bean hastily. “‘Let it go. I—I don’t 
want to know it. Go on back further!” 

Again the professor's look became 
trancelike. 

“Ah! What a relief to be free from 
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muttered the professor as if to his own 
ear alone, He sat in a chair facing Bean 
and regarded him long and intently. At brief intervals 
his face twitched, his body stiffened, he seemed to writhe 
in some malign grasp. 

Bean gripped the arms of his chair. His tingling nerves 
were accurately defining his spine. He waited breathlessly 
for the professor to speak. 

“] see it all,” breathed the professor in low, solemn tones, 
his eyes fixed above Bean’s head. ‘First the pomp and 


All Right About Being a King, But How Were Other Peopte to Know It? 


glitter of a throne. You wrench it from a people whose 
weakness you play upon with a devilish cunning; you 
ascend to it over the bodies of countless men slain in battle. 
Power through blood! You are cruel, insatiable, a pred- 
atory monster. But retribution comes. You are hurled 
from your throne. Again you ascend it, but only for a 
brief time. You fight your last battle—you lose! You 
are captured and taken to a lonely island somewhere far to 


that blood-lust!” He breathed deeply 
and his eyes rolled far up under their lids. 
“What is this? A statesman, still crafty, still the lines 
of cunning cruelty about the mouth. The city is Venice 
in the fourteenth century. He is dressed in a richly 
bejeweled robe and toys with an inlaid dagger. He is 
plotting the assassination of a Doge wo 
“Please get still further back, can’t you?” pleaded Bean. 
The seer struggled once more with his control. 
Con tinued on Page 48) 





The leading elite of Carthage participated yesterday in one 
if the most fashionable wedlocks of which Carthage has been 
the scene of. The bride of the occasion was Mr. and Mrs. 


Foster Herpers’, the leading shaft-and-pole manufacturer’s 
and hie wife’s daughter Idalene, nee Mrs. Newt Tebbit, her 
late relict being the late lamented harness manufacturer. 
Phe bridegroom on this occasion was the leading druggist and pharmacist, 
Mr. Byron Tweedy, Esquire, at whose new and artistic soda fountain the 
beauty and chivalry of Carthage are wont to congregate. 

The interesting eventuality was held at the Congregational Church, of 
which Rev. Sipperley is the pastor fido. He officiated with all the 
dignity and savoy-fair of which he is the post master. The bride went up 
the aisle on the arm of her father, dressed in white lace applikay, with a 
long veil, roses and orange blossoms. The bridegroom wore a buttonhole 
of lities of the valley and gray swede gloves. He went up the aisle on the 
arm of his respective mother-in-law-to-be. 

Ye seribe was furnished with a good front seat by the courtesy of ye 
ushers, who also wore buttonholes of lilies of the valley, and gray swede 
ioves also 

Avide from the natural grief of the parents at losing their dear 
daughter for the second time, the occasion was comported with felicity. 
Later a collation was served at the handsome home of the bride's parents 
to a few exclusive friends, to which ye scribe was kindly invited, but 
compelled to be absent by the necessity of having to attend the unfortu- 
nate funeral of Honorable Justice of the Peace Overlook. A pleasant 
time is reputed to have been had by all. 

Among those present were Mesdames Ackerley, Alpers, Babson, 
Keckingham—and so on, 


OW the curious fact is that the first two among 
N the among-those-presents were not among those 

invited —-and they sat in the same pew. The Argus 
of the press, seeing them there, had rashly assumed that 
they belonged. The next day, when the two interlopers 
found their unauthorized names playing Abou ben Adhem 
in the list, they were almost embarrassed. For the first 
time they felt the conspicuousness of having names that 
run early in the alphabet. 

When the suspicious usher had led Miss Ackerley to the 
pew where he had already suspiciously seated Mrs. Alpers, 
the two women looked at each other suspiciously. 

“I didn’t know as you knew the Herperses,”” whispered 
Mrs. Alpers. 

“I don't, exactly; but you see’’--Johnetta’s voice grew 
confidential —‘‘I was passing the church; and, being as it 
was my church and seeing something going on, I naturally 
looked in.”” 

“Naturally,” said Mrs. Alpers. “It was the same with 
me. I was going by too.” 


TLLUSTRATED BY 


HANSOWN 


“Funny idea having a man in the vestrybule taking 
tickets like it was a show at the opera house instead of a 
respectable wedding in the House of the Lord. Mr. 
Rumpler looked at me kind of inquiring when I sauntered 
in, and he held out his hand; but I said I had left my 
admission ticket at home. It wasn’t exactly true; but 
I had to say something and I hope the Lord will forgive 
me tor telling a fib. After all, it was in order to get into 
His holy tabernacle; and, besides, it would take more than 
Amos Rumpler to keep me out of the church I’ve been 
attending regular ever since I was kneehigh to a duck.” 

“That was some time ago,”’ Mrs. Alpers thrust out. 

“Oh, yes,” Miss Ackerley riposted. ‘I never was one 
of those women who try to go back on the family Bible.” 
Mrs. Alpers winced at the palpable hit and Miss Ackerley 
murmured on: ‘Why, this church and me, we sort of 
grew up together. I’ve been here to sermons, prayer 
meetings, revival meetings, sociables, Christmas trees, 
christenings, weddings, funerals, mothers’ meetings _" 

“You've been here to mothers’ meetings!”” Mrs. Alpers 
gasped. , 

The*poor old maid biushed—at least, she suffered what 
was a blush for her: a little trace of green ran through the 
yellow. 

“Well, I stumbled in on that,”’ she confessed; “‘but I’ve 
been here at just about everything a woman could come 
here for.” 

“Except to get married,” Mrs. Alpers was vindictive 
enough to mutter—but the sally was lost in the sudden 
stir; for, to the general disappointment, the bride appeared 
and began the usual Marathon down the aisle, through the 
gauntlet of stares and comments. 

Miss Ackerley described it all later to her friend, Mrs. 
Winnie Woolworth, whom she met on the street and who 
had wanted to go, but dared not. 

“Hattie Spaney played the organ; she never could keep 
time very good, and ker foot slipped once or twice and 
stepped on a pedal—and it sounded like a horse snorting 
right out in meeting. But that wasn’t all. 

“You know Byron Tweedy can’t march :ny better than 
Hat Spaney can play, on account the inj-ediment in his 


BOOTH 


feet. Long’s I can remember, he’s been called 
By R PIER HUG E Triggerfoot Tweedy. He used to live up by 


our house and we could tell him as far as we 
could hear him. He kind of went like a crochet- 
stitch drop one and pick up two. 

“And then he’s always been diss’pated—something 
terrible, you know! I declare I got so’st’ I used to listen 
for him to go past, so we could lock up the town for the 
night. If he was late I couldn’t get to sleep. One time I 
heard him coming, and I says to myself: ‘Now everybody’s 
gone home and I can sleep!’ But the sound of his feet 
stopped all of a sudden right in front of our house. 

“T worried so that finally I got up and ran to the window 
and peeked through the curtain, and there was Byron 
Tweedy hanging on to the treebox round our slippery-ellum. 
And he was singin’ that old song about ‘I arise from 
dreams of thee, and a spirit in my feet.’ I thought at first 
I was having a serenade.” 

Before Mrs. Woolworth had realized the full cruelty of 
it she had laughed: 

“The idea of anybody serenading you, Johnetta!” 

And, without realizing all that it implied, Johnetta 
laughed too. ‘ 

“Yes; the very idea! But I soon realized that Byron 
was only barking at the moon. I was so mad I came near 
barking at him: ‘Go on home; there’s no doubt about 
there being spirits in your feet!’ But I was only in my 
I had retired, you know, and I was in my bare feet; and of 
course I couldn't.” 

Later Johnetta told her old mother the story of the 
wedding over again. The ancient dame did not see the 
joke. She made a sharp comment: 

“You hadn’t ought to make fun of others that way, 
Johnnie. If you was to be a bride yourself once maybe 
you'd be as ridic’lous as other folks.” 

Now Johnetta winced. Her mother had made small 
secret of disappointment at her daughter’s failure to enter 
the one profession Mrs. Ackerley thought fit for a woman. 
Mrs. Ackerley had been young once. It was a long time 
ago; but during her brief and chilly spring she had fallen 
as far in love with love as she could. Her husband had 
been her world and the world came to an end for her when 
John Ackerley died before their child was born. They had 
counted on a John, Junior, and when the belated result of 
their union had proved to be a girl the young widow 
had resented the duplicity of Fate with acrid bitterness. 
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She regarded the homely waif as a changeling—a misdi- 
rected parcel of flesh. At the christening she had worn her 
weeds; and when she was asked the name of the child she 
had startled the Reverend Clarence Sipperley with as 
close an approach to her husband’s name as she could 
venture. She answered the preacher’s query glumly: 

“ Johnetta.” 

The minister mistrusted his ears and began: ° 

“Jeannette, I baptize thee . 

But the mother broke in grimly: 

“Johnetta!” 

And Johnetta was the handle soldered on to her soul 
for life. To the mother she was Johnnie—in anger, John; 
though the girl had been as unmasculine as only an old 
maid can be. She had been an old maid from birth. 
She never had a flirtation. The moon might as well have 
been the sun. 

She grew up without instruction in the gentle arts of 
tenderness. Her mother was a woman lacking in caresses, 
pet names and cuddlings. Her own life with her husband 
had been one of rarely interrupted common-sense. She 
did not believe in palavering; and the few kisses she gave 
were like taps with a tackhammer. When Johnetta was 
very ill, or inconsolably grieved, or badly hurt, her mother 
called her ‘“‘Honey”’ once or twice; but it required a cata- 
clysm to bring this through the rocks of her soul, and to 
Johnetta it went with a crisis, like oranges when she was 
sick. 

That was the way Johnetta knew she was really ill; her 
mother said: ‘ You're goin’ to stay right there in bed today, 
and what you suppose I got for your breakfast, honey? 
oranges!” This was more conclusive than any doctor's 
diagnosis. 

The one satisfactory atonement Johnetta could have 
made for not being born a son was to have presented her 
mother with a son-in-law—and perhaps eventually with 
a grandson. That would have changed the elder woman's 
heart as the spring changes a jagged gnarl of ice into a 
purling rill. 

This atonement, however, seemed to be as far beyond 
Johnetta’s making as her birth had been past her helping. 

Here, too, she was the victim of her heritage. John 
Ackerley had been so pious and chill a soul and his wife so 
matter-of-fact a prude that people wondered how they had 
ever happened to marry and become parents. 

After her husband's death Mrs. Ackerley was restored 
to the maiden lady as if by some medieval miracle. She 
ceased to think wifely thoughts and therefore to inspire 
them. 

She did not know this, however, and she did not blame 
herself for the subnormal temperature she had bequeathed 
her one child; but, though she felt that ardent love was an 
indecency, she was fully convinced that celibacy was even 
less respectable. As an American father resents an idle 
son, so she thought of her daughter as a marital failure, 
a shiftless loafer. 

The more she complained and nagged and urged 
Johnetta into the preliminaries to matrimony, the more 
Johnetta hung back, the timider she grew, the more 
reluctant to go to parties or even to dress up. 

Johnetta repaid men’s indifference in kind, and found 
enough activity in the unresting treadmill of housework 
and house economy to keep her busy. On that treadmill 
she trotted ceaselessly through the nubile years. If ever 
her beauty came to flower it was in the dark, like a neglected 
nightblooming cereus. Fi- 
nally her mother, from sheer 
fatigue of the subject, ceased 
to discuss marriage. 

Today, however, as John- 
etta described the humors of 
Idalene Herpers’ nuptials 
Mrs. Ackerley’s ancient 
canker recrudesced. She 
felt a sudden respect for the 
woman who had been indus- 
trious enough to bring off & 
wedding twice, and she broke 
out: 

“If I was you, John, I'd 
go and get myself my first 
husband before I set myself 
up to criticise a woman that 
got two. If you could see 
how you look you'd laugh 
out the other side of your 
mouth.” 

Johnetta crimped her 
tight lips a mite tighter and 
mutely set to work clearing 
off the table and washing 
the dishes. 

When Johnetta was think- 
ing hard she usually found 
some tune running about her 
head, as a boy finds himself 
whistling when he is most 
thoughtful. The part of her 


brain that was not humming the tune suddenly stopped 
thinking and listened. It recognized I Arise From Dreams 
of Thee. This brought back the vision of the day’s bride- 
groom, whom she had once accused of serenading her. 
Then she remembered Mrs. Woolworth’s casual amusement 
at the possibility of such a thing. 

Johnetta stopped short, with a plate vertical in one hand 
and a damp towel dangling from the other. The thought 
thrust itself into her mind with sudden pain as if she had 
stepped on a tack in the dark: 

““Why should it be ridiculous that a man should serenade 
me? Why should I be immune? Why should I have 
lived all these years, endured all this toil and niggardliness 
of life, and never have had a man sing a love song to me?” 

The song ran on through her mind: “Oh, lift me from 
the grass—I die! I faint! I fail!’ Suddenly it occurred 
to her what a wondrous thing it would be to have a man 
love her so much that he would collapse in her front yard. 
She had never heard of any Carthage young man doing 
such a thing, though Jud Rippey had had a fit on the 
Higbees’ side porch; but that was supposed to have been 
an epileptic attack. What if it had been love? 

All at once this foolish thing called love, this foolish 
thing that made people do foolish things, broke forth from 
the old maid’s little heart. It swept out upon the night 
of her life and thrilled her being as she had sometimes 
seen a skyrocket from somewhere silently astound a dark 
summer evening, gushing upward into the zenith, climb- 
ing and climbing, until its red heart burst with the effort 
and fell back in shattered fire. 

Johnetta knew now what Shelley's lover felt —a drown- 
ing, swooning need of some one to clasp her little, bony 
body in the arms of romance. She wanted to be loved; 
she wanted somebody to love. She wanted to be hugged 
and kissed and told “‘ How pretty you are!” and taken out 
walking and driving, and home from prayer-meeting, and 
sat in a hammock with. 

She believed that she could die happy tomorrow if only 
some lover would tap on her window or stalk up the steps 
of her porch, or take her to a church sociable, or meet her 
there and shyly ask her, ‘Could I see you home?” 

While she stood transfixed with longing there came a 
muffled tap on the window. She would have dropped the 
plate that had dried in her still hand but that she clutched 
it suddenly tighter. She was afraid to look round. Again 
that soft tapping. At last she managed to turn her head. 

The pride born of hope died aborning. She might have 
known. A vine that had trailed along the side of the 
house —a crimson rambler it was—had wasted some of its 
profusion about the kitchen window and festooned even 
the ashcan with glory. And now a dawdling breeze had 
catght a clump of blossoms and was idly drumming it 
upon the window. 

Johnetta smiled bitterly. The only bouquets she got she 
grew; but why should she not have flowers sent to her? 
Was she doomed to have her last flowers her first? She 
felt a wild need of roses. She leaned from the window and 
clutching upward brought down an opulent branch. A 
snow of petals fell about her as she broke off a cluster. 

When she slipped back to the kitchen floor she was 
panting a little and a little flushed, and roseleaves were 
scattered about her hair and shoulders. She looked down 
at the flowers. The red of them was like a crowd of puck- 
ered lips. She buried her face among them and they were 
velvetly voluptuous upon her scrawny cheek. 





When she lifted her face there was a misty fire in her 
eyes—-a kind of anger, the anger of hunger that will not be 
denied. 

She looked about for a vase to set the flowers in. There 
was a jar on the dining-room table, but her mother was 
in the dining room. She did not want to face her mother. 
It was late in coming to her—-that fear of a mother's eyes; 
but it had arrived. She would not put the flowers in a 
vase. She would wear them. 

She set them at her breast and looked down at them. 
She remembered the flowers on the bride's corsage —how 
farther forward they were. Idalene was deep-breasted; 
and Johnetta had no more bosom than her father 

For the first time in her life she felt this poverty and was 
ashamed —and then resentful. Now a spirit in her feet 
led her—-who knows how?—through the hall and up the 
stairs to her own room. She made sure that her mother 
was still below. Stealthily she turned the key in the lock 
She ran to the mirror. She felt so beautiful that she hoped 
to see some change reflected from that cynical glass; but 
she found no such woman as she had hoped to find 
although the woman within there was not exactly the 
same that had usually glared out at her. 

She fumbled at her hair. She had worn it so that what 
little there was had looked like less. It had resembled a 
striated varnish on her skull rather than the aureoile of 
color and glory of other women’s hair. She was not prac 
ticed in coiffure, but the more she fluffed her hair the 
better she liked it. Next she hunted out a chiffon scarf 
she had worn once or twice of evenings. She draped it 
about her severe shoulders and her lean throat; but it 
looked grandmotherly. Then a shameless impulse seized 
her—she folded it up compactly and slipped it into the 
front of her dress. 

It marvelously improved her contour, she thought, She 
turned this way and that, and liked herself better. The 
flowers looked more at home. They had a place to nestle. 
She resembled her father less and her mother more. She 
felt guilty, but blissfully guilty. Her forehead was pink 
Her eyes had, as it were, a sheen and softness of chiffon. 
She set her one old hat on her new head. It undid all the 
betterment. She hated her hat and herself in it. She 
understood why swooning lovers had not littered up her 
lawn. 

She fished out her purse from under the newspaper 
lining of the bottom drawer. That purse looked like a 
large wrinkled raisin with a hinge on it. It was large for 
a raisin, but pitiful for a purse. Johnetta felt like a thief 
as she slipped it into the pocket of her skirt; but she was 
desperate. 

To complete the dastardliness of her crime, she told her 
mother a lie about an errand downtown—and called the 
lie through a door only partly opened, lest her mother 
notice the astounding change in her appearance 

The hats they sell in Carthage are such that everybody 
who can get out of town or has a friend out of town import 
her headgear. The things stuck up on pegs or on ghastl) 
smirking wax heads would have appalled almost any 
woman by their architecture and color schemes — but what 
appalled Johnetta was their prices 

They were all “marked down,” but the cheapest things 
were labeled as high as five or six dollars. Johnetta under 
went agonies of indecision, but finally resolved to have one 
of those straw and feather crowns if she starved a month 
for it! She entered desperately and bought desperately 

They sold her a hat they had 
despaired of unloading, even 
on Carthage. It looked like 
a wastebasket of samples- a 
bit of fruit, a number of ur 
earthly flowers, and some 
curious feathers; but to 
Johnetta it was a bird of 
paradise. 

Johnetta, in rapturous 
ignorance, glowed under her 

‘ hat, and the homeward side 

walks were pink clouds and 
no less. No men showed 
any signs of swooning round 
her feet, but she noticed a 
decidedly more cheerful air 
in their greetings. There 
was a terrific scene with her 
mother about the scandal 
ous extravagance, and her 
mother did not speak to her 
all the evening; but this 
pleased Johnetta the better 
for all the evening she sat on 
the front porch in the com 
pany of her thoughts, with 
that bravery on her head and 
a new tumult in her heart 
that kept her rocking-chair 
going at a gallop 

For another of those first 


“Well, Us Oid Fotks Can't Sit Up and Spark Till All Hours Like You Young Ones! times with which this big 
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day was crowded, she caught the significance of moonlight. 
The blurred progress of shadowy saunterers along the 
walk took on a weird meaning. In the daylight the walk 
was rickety boards, and these couples were perhaps drivers 


of delivery wagons and hired girls, or grocery clerks and 
seamstresses; but now they were knights and squires and 
demoiselles of degree in pleached lanes. 

Even when she heard a giggle and a slap from Mrs. 


Skerratt’s shadow-curtained porch, she felt none of the 
disgust she had formerly felt at that widow’s goings-on. 
The vine-clad piazza of the Longyears, on the other side, 
was as full of thick black as an ink bottle, but the hammock 
rope groaned on its swivel; and tonight Johnetta did not 
sniff at the nonsense. Men strolled by and entered other 
homes, but never hers; still her heart wished them happi- 
nees and throbbed with a helpless hope that perhaps the 


next man might turn in at her walk. 

When finally her mother rose and shuffled into the 
house Johnetta leaped up to catch the screen door, lest its 
flap should jar the concord of the night. Her mother 


vanished 
Good night, mamma; don’t wait up for me. I guess 
I'll sit here a while. It’s awful hot upstairs.” 

She sat and rocked and rocked—alone but not lonely 
dreaming dreams and building desires as a child makes 
houses of blocks; but how was she to compass those 
desires? That was a problem indeed! 

Suddenly she stopped swaying and thought. She began 
to rock again and listened questioningly. Yes; the old 
chair was giving her wailing advice. It was squeaking: 

“Leap year! Leap year! Le-ee-eap ye-ee-ear!" 


ua 


N A SMALL town, when a woman is in distress she 

turns either to the doctor or the minister. Johnetta’s 
ailment did not require anything from the tiny flasks of 
powder in the physician’s satchel. Besides, their family 
doctor was a doctor of family. The minister, however, 
though neither young nor handsome, was still a bach- 
elor. This was not from lack of inclination, but from its 
superfluity. 

Poor fellow, he had the best heart in the world and he 
was honestly devoted to the welfare of his flock. He lived 
for them and would gladly have died for any of them to 
whom his demise could have done any possible good. His 
people came to him in their sorrows—the women, that is; 
for the place that men go to in their sorrows is the bank. 

The ewes of the Reverend Clarence Sipperley’s fold were 
everlastingly crowding about their shepherd and baa-ing 
their woes. He gave such exquisite sympathy that the 
demand for it grew. This is one of the chief objections 


to human kindness—the craving for it becomes a habit. 
Before he knew it Mr. Sipperley had at least a dozen 
ladies of assorted ages and sizes looking to him for ghostly 
counse! and soul comfort. 

At this harrowing crisis, Johnetta Ackerley—of all 
people!--developed alarming symptoms. He could have 
shrieked for help when the hideous truth came over him 





He Said Goodby Eleven Times 
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that Johnetta had marked him as her own. 
Her first shot across his bows was in the form 
of a pleasant greeting when he was passing 
her porch. She called him in. He supposed 
her mother was ill and he stopped just for a 
word—especially just a word, because the 
handsome widow, Augusta Minnerly, had tele- 
phoned him to come at once as she was in 
a great perturbation of soul; but Johnetta 
simply would not let him go. He said goodby 
eleven times, shifting from one foot to another 
and twisting the doorknob—only to be detained. 
She wanted him to dine there the next day, 
and he had to promise in order to escape. 

When finally he reached the home of Mrs. 
Minnerly she berated him for his delay with 
the assurance of a great lady to her private 
chaplain. She terrified his timid soul with 
evidences that she was downright jealous of 
him. She wept and wailed and insisted that 
nobody loved her. 

Just as he left the door the elder Miss 
Satterthwaite called him across the street and 
put his wits in further disarray by pouting: 

“You've been to Augusta Minnerly’s three 
times this week, and you’ve stayed there for 
hours—and you haven't been to see me for 
a month!” 

His progress home was a nightmare. The 
street was a ravine and every porch the lair 
of some ambushed pantheress or lioness, with 
claws back of the purr. 

He dined the next noon at Johnetta’s, and 
she talked about the loneliness of his existence 
and how much he needed a good wife, and 
how much pleasure she took in cooking and 
in church work, and how important it was to 
a clergyman to marry a devoted believer and 
a willing worker. The tender-hearted victim 
felt as if the least a decent man could do 
would be to marry her at once; but he thought 














of Mrs. Minnerly and Miss Satterthwaite and 
certain others who talked the same way. And 
he wondered if he should ever escape alive! 

Johnetta was in a state of excitement as tremulous as 
hisown. She shooed her mother out of the room and made 
ready to test this leap-year theory with an out-and-out 
proposal. She had written her whole oration; but when 
she galloped up to the hurdle her tongue refused to take 
the leap. 

She gave it up finally and let the poor man go. He 
made a vow never to call there again, and she made a vow 
to keep after him until she got him. 

When prayer-meeting night came she marched to 
church with a resolution to bring the minister home as her 
captive—if she had to handcuff him. All through the 
prayer meeting she was praying for the minister and for 
inspiration in the choice of words. 

After the service the preacher was the last 
one out. On the steps he found both Mrs. 
Minnerly and Johnetta standing in wait for him. 
They fell in on his either side like a pair of 
constables. 

They were so bitter against each other that 
the preacher seemed to feel their wrath snapping 
across the space between them-—the space in 
which he walked wretchedly. He knew and 
they knew that the question as to which he would 
beau home must be speedily settled—as soon as 
the church walk flowed into the main walk; for 
Mrs. Minnerly lived to the north and Johnetta 
to the south. 

He could not walk both ways at once and his 
decision would be fraught with fate. 

The unfortunate parson read their thoughts 
and his soul was torn asunder. For years he hag 
evaded any compromising definiteness of action. 
Now he was between Mrs. Scylla and Miss 
Charybdis. He simply could not decide. His 
mind refused to act; but when he reached the 
main walk he was the helpless victim of the 
double pull. The two forces being equal, his 
path became the resultant of their opposite drags. 
He bowed both ways at once, like another Janus, 
and he walked straight on across the street, 
leaving the two women glaring at each other. 
His feet led him, without volition of his own, to 
the house of the Strawgates, which faced the 

‘church. He stalked on in a daze, climbed the 
steps, and, finding Miss Charlotte Strawgate 
there, dumfounded her by asking if he might 
sit down. Before he left the porch a proposal 
of marriage had been deftly extracted from him; 
and he went home engaged to a woman he hardly 
knew. He was so greatly relieved, however, at 
this unexpected slashing of the Gordian knot 
that he published his own banns the following 
Sunday. 


The Old Chair Was Giving Her Wailing Advice. It Was Squeaking: 


“Leap Year! Leap Year! Le:ee-:eap Ye-ee-cart"’ 


Johnetta looked upon that parson as the fish that got 
away; but there were other fish in the sea, and she highly 
resolved that she would land the next gudgeon if she had 
to hold him while she hooked him. 


mr 


GNORANT of that darker side of life which the small 

towns are often better able to conceal than the cities, 
Johnetta cast her next hook in the deep pool where lurked 
Chester B. Dawes, a wholesale merchant by trade, but 
socially a wily old leather-mouthed trout, who would bite 
at anything, but always managed either to get off the 
hook or take the hook along. He was in butter and eggs, 
Chet was—everybody called him Chet—and his real char- 
acter was about the grade of his most successful eggs, 
known as “rots and spots.” 

But Johnetta knew only that he was a fair-spoken, 
clean-shaven, neatly dressed person who smiled pleasantly. 
Also, he really lifted his hat to her, instead of merely 
pushing it round his head as many men did. Perhaps his 
care was partly due to his desire not to budge the toupee 
everybody knew he wore; but even the wearing of a wig 
proved a certain longing for perfection, a thought of beauty. 

On her way home from marketing next day, Johnetta 
saw Mr. Dawes coming along behind her; and she adjusted 
her pace so that, though she was going slower than he 
until he overtook her, she was going just his gait when 
he would have passed. 

He little knew what wild young thoughts were stirring 
in that dear old thing; and when she invited him to call 
he said he would Some Day. She giggled and observed 
that Some Day was No Day. He said he would certainly 
call Soon. She said Soon was That Very Evening. Before 
he quite realized what had happened, he had promised to 
call That Very Evening. 

To his acute surprise he found himself there. He 
dropped in on his way to the usual assembly of the knights 
of the pool table. After he had rung Mrs. Ackerley’s 
bell and it was too late to get away, he suddenly decided 
that they had asked him to call because they wanted to 
borrow money. He would soon settle that—and he had 
all his answers ready. 

Their cordiality was suspiciously like that of borrowers 
in ambush; but they talked prosperity! 

Mrs. Ackerley was so dazed at seeing a man call on her 
daughter that she sat round and gabbled for an hour before 
she realized that the first duty of the mother of a Johnetta 
is to keep from making a noise near the fishing ground. 
Mrs. Ackeriey took herself off to bed, saying tactfully: 
“Well, us old folks can’t sit up and spark till all hours like 
you young ones!” 

Chet Dawes said he must be going too; but Johnetta 
would not take good night from him, and he sank back 
longing for the pool table. By this time the moon had 
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climbed up high enough to look into the Ackerley piazza. 
To its intense astonishment it found Johnetta sitting 
there with a man—and with the butter-and-eggs man, of 
all men! The moon had seen the fat scoundrel in many 
strange places, but this was the strangest! 

The pie-faced moon fairly gasped to see Johnetta in such 
society, and her behavior was more bewildering far. Her 
old rocker was a traveler and it kept drifting toward the 
rocker in which Chet Dawes sat. When the chairs grided 
arms he would apologize and shift a little farther south; 
but the rocker still pursued him. 

Finally he was pushed into a corner by the artlessly 
artful Johnetta. 

The subtlest rake in Carthage could hardly believe his 
own wicked suspicions! Could this giggling, lolling, hint- 
ing, yearning pursuer be the staid, the ultra-conservative 
Johnetta? Had she gone crazy? Was it possible that she 
didn’t want to borrow money, but to barter honey? Could 
she be challenging him to a flirtation? He was a devil who 
never took a dare. 

He took Johnetta’s hand. It was not retracted. He 
slipped his arm along the back of her chair—she did not 
edge away; but she shivered, though the night was warm. 
He whispered: 

““You’re cold. You ought to have something round you.” 

He dropped his arm round her. All the reproof he 
had was: 

“Oh, Mr. Dawes!” 

The vines were thick about that corner of the porch 
and Johnetta was invisible if not intangible. She looked 
better invisible. Under the spell of the moon Chet 
Dawes forgot how she looked. She was somebody. He 
drew her close. Her body came to his embrace with the 
eagerness of a lonely child’s. 
He looked down and his lips 
brushed hers. 

The fervor of her lips was 
pure gratitude. He had 
given her her first kiss, as 
man to woman. She felt 
all the ardors of a Psyche 
languishing upon Cupid's 
breast, though Chet was 
not built like a Cupid. The 
shadow was as kind to him 
as to her. 

It’s true that Johnetta’s 
first kiss was somewhat 
sharpened in its savor by 
the tang of the small-town 
cigars that Chet Dawes 
smoked; but even this 
made the adventure all the 
wilder. There was some- 
thing intensely virile about 
bad cigars. 

Johnetta snuggled into 
the villain’s arms and their 
two rockers swayed as one. 
She could not see the cynical 
amusement on Chet’s face. 
The fat rascal was imagin- 
ing how the other rascals 
in town would guy him if 
they knew he had spent the 
evening hugging Johnetta 
Ackerley! He could not 
see the holy beatitude of 
contentment in her mien. 
She was too deeply satisfied 
tospeak. He was ashamed 
to say the tender flatteries common to such occasions, 
though he managed a couple of “dears” and “Are you 
cold, darling?’ once or twice. 

And so they sat a long time—he wondering if he could 
get away before the poolroom closed up, she dreaming 
forward into a golden future and glodting over their life 
together. 

Finally Johnetta gave a great, deep, comfortable sig 
of infinite contentment. The man’s prosaic soul translated 
it as a yawn; and he said: 

“Are you sleepy, dear?” 

“The idea!” she gasped, shocked; then she purred: 
“‘I was wondering what folks in town will say when they 
learn you and me are going to get married!” 

Chet Dawes’ veins changed to tubes of ice-water. His 
toupee rose on end. The thin shell of sleekness broke and 
the yolk of his soul exuded like one of his own worst eggs. 
He tore her arms away and snorted: 

“Goin’ to get married! You and me! Say, what you 
givin’ us? Can’t you take a joke?” 

“A joke!” Johnetta gasped. ‘You call it a joke to 
hold me in your arms and take my first kiss!” 

She was like Diana enraged! He was frightened, and 
sputtered: 

“I didn’t mean anything special. I just thought —— 

“You just thought what—what did you just think?” 

“IT don’t know what I thought; but I didn’t think eS 





“Well, you'd better think before you come snooping 
round respectable people’s homes. You haven’t got an 
honest bone in your body, Chet Dawes, and I was a fool 
to let you lead me on.” 

Her disillusionment wrought her into a fury. She hated 
herself more than the man; but she hated him enough to 
drive him off with a denunciation that nearly fried him. 

Johnetta spent half an hour trying to rub the tobacco 
taste from her lips, and the next morning her hair still 
reeked of smoke. For several days she abominated the 
very thought of mankind. Then her heart relented, and if 
she could have found Chet Dawes she would have forgiven 
him; but he had left town on a long journey. He fully 
expected that she would sue him for breach of promise and 
he could not face the ridicule that would be his. Before he 
dared to return Johnetta was deeply embroiled elsewhere. 


Iv 
rs the shocking revelation of the extent to which 


male perfidy could be carried, Johnetta dismissed love 
from her thoughts for a while. She found that the life of 
an established old maid had a reposeful certainty to it 
that was strangely soothing. 

Then she heard that Mrs. Skerratt had chosen her next 
husband and was to wed him forthwith. Johnetta’s heart 
boiled at the bad distribution of things on earth. Here 
she was, who had never had lover, husband or child, and 
was not likely to have; next door was a woman who had 
several more children than she could use and a crowd of 
husbands fairly treading on each other’s heels. 

She passed the families of Carthage in mental review 
and her wonder increased at the regularity with which 
such awful women got such nice men for husbands—and 





He Kept Johnetta Laughing Until Suddenty She Began to be Afraid of Him 


treated the poor fellows that badly, too, it was no wonder 
they spent most of the time at the store or the lodge! 

Johnetta knew that she would have made at least as 
good a wife as any woman in town—and a lot better than 
most. The men did not know what they were missing. 
And the children that were vouchsafed these ill-allotted 
couples—they had no real bringing up at all. Now if 
Johnetta had children she would correct their faults and 
not allow them to misbehave the way they did. Johnetta 
had theories in child-culture. The old maids and the 
bachelors are, in fact, the only ones who know anything 
about raising children. People who have them are instantly 
deprived of any knowledge of how to manage them. 

Johnetta decided to get married if she died for it, and 
give the town a much-needed object-lesson in bringing up 
a husband and a proper number of children. Her longing 
for a mate now took on the all-justifying spirit of a crusade, 
a mission. The courage that Chet Dawes had scattered 
began to take fire again in her heart, but she could find 
nobody within easy reach to propose to. 

The milkman was about the only man who called regu- 
larly and she was seriously considering him; but he came 
so early in the morning and was always in such a hurry! 
She wondered what milkmen did with their evenings. The 
horrible thought came to her that they probably retired 
as soon as they had robbed the cows of their day’s earnings. 
She decided not to marry a milkman except as a last resort 


About this time the Second Methodist Church of 
Carthage, which had become nearly as quiet as its own 
graveyard, decided to call in somebody to stir things up 
It imported the liveliest revivalist to be found, and he 
proceeded to rattle the dry bones of Carthage’s whole 
religious life His exhortations were so eloquent that hi 
hearers grew hysterical 

Even Johnett 
by curiosity. 


Everybody in town crowded in 
1 was tempted away from her own church 
Besides, she felt leas bound, now that the 
Reverend Clarence had basely and stealthily engaged 
himself to some one else. The Methodist meeting house 
was so thronged that Johnetta was ushered to a pew in 
which there was but one vacant seat. 

The man next the pew door rose with gracious alacrity 
and bowed her in. The gallantry pleased her. She had 
seen him for a week or two about town, but did not know 
There was a paucity of hymnbooks, but he 
found one, turned to the place and presented the book to 
Johnetta. Of course she had to offer him half of it 

Stranger though he was, there was a pleasant community 
of spirit in holding the same hymnbook and singing the 

ame sweet words to the same dear old tune It 
Johnetta a domestic sensation. 

Every now and then he put in a tenor part, and his 
voice jumped up over the melody and trailed along upstairs 
in a delicious way. She sang a little louder to encourage 
him and she thought that their voices mated beautifully. 
When the hymn was over he mumbled: , 


his name 


gave 


if you'll excuse my 


“You have a very exquisite voice 
saying so.” 

Of course a lady never excuses a stranger for saying 
anything at all without an introduction, except possibly 
“Pardon me, but the house is on fire!"’ or “Permit me to 
save you from drowning” 
yet it was quite impossible 
for Johnetta to rebuke her 
elbow-neighbor lor 80 nice 
a speech and in the Lord 
house 8 Pec ially where the 
exhorter called them all 
“brethren and sistern.” So 
she thanked him and told 
him he sang lovely too; and 
he sang like he must have 
sang in a choir. And he 
said that he had once gone 
to church regular, but he 
had never sang in the choir 
except once when the tenor 
had the mumps, and they're 
very dangerous when you're 
grown up. And Johnetta 
said, ‘‘Oh, yes, indeed,” and 
then the revivalist began to 
revive, 

The stranger was ab 
sorbed in the preacher's ap- 
peal. It was apparent that 
he was deeply emotional; 
and when there was a sum- 
mons for sinners to confess 
their experiences his agita- 
tion was painful. Finally, 
after various persons had 
risen and described how evil 
their lives had been and how 
they were regenerated, this 
man leaped to his feet and 
poured out his heart. 

Johnetta stole a good look 
at him and found him ver 


handsome in his exultant proclamation of the joy of being 


aved from one of the wickedest lives a man ever lived 
A cynic mig! t have wondered whether he were confess ng 
or boasting; but to Johnetta his past wickedness gave him 


an irresistible fascination—she found his self-denunciation 
as thrilling as a whole Hallelujah Chorus 

When he finished the church reverberated with sonorous 
Amens and “O Lord, grant it!” The stranger sank 
back into the pew quivering from the ordeal. Johnetta 
He fastened 
on her great eyes full of gratitude; and it came over Jo 


was forced to murmur a few words of comfort 


etta like a flash that, though it was better to have this man 
saved as a Methodist than not saved at all, it would be 
tremendous if he could be saved as a Congregationalist 

She told him somethir g of her church and of how wel 
He wanted to hear more, and 
when the meeting was over he clung to her elbow in 


come he would be there. 
fact, they walked home together. He lingered on the st 
With a timid laugh she told him her name and asked 
‘* Meyer—er—that is, News 
She wanted to ask him to sit down, but it seemed a 


trifle un-old-maidenly; 


He answere d: 


so she invited him to call the next 
evening and go to her own chure h for prayer meeting 

He did. They went; they strolled home in that unmiti 
gated moonlight. She asked him to rest a minute on the 
porch He stayed there until they were both surprised 


Continued on Page 5&1 
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Constitution Worship 


EBASING the coinage is probably the oldest political 

quack medicine known to man. It has been tried innu- 
merable times in numberless states and has always brought 
a Pandora box of plagues in its train. If there is any evil 
against which history may be said to warn nations it is 
dehased coinage. “Yet this ancient nostrum was offered to 
the United States only sixteen years ago and came near 
being adopted—-all in strictest conformity with the Con- 
stitution. Slavery ran its full course to the bloody issue 
of war, with no substantial check at any point from the 
Constitution; and when the fatal question arose whether 
certain states had the right to withdraw from the Union 
and disrupt the nation not a word in the Constitution shed 
any light upon it. Our whole national domain in timber, 
coal and water-power might be given away to private inter- 
ests —as a good part of it has already been given— without 
the least hindrance from the Constitution. 

Examples might be multiplied to show that Constitution 
worship is the strangest and least logical cult of our times. 
It consists in a belief that the Constitution, exactly as it 
now stands, possesses some mysterious power te safeguard 
the nation. 

The nation came into being without the Constitution, 
and in its gravest crises the Constitution, like Baal, has 
been sleeping or on a journey. Constitution worshipers 
hold that if the document should be amended in important 
particulars, by processes strictly analogous to those 
whereby it was originally created, it would lose a certain 
magic potency. They call it the palladium of our liberties, 
which reminds us that Trojans and Greeks were both 
very solicitous about the original Palladium—the Trojans 
because they believed the wooden image possessed super- 
natural power to protect their city; the Greeks because 
they wanted to steai it, and finally did. 


Sugar and Potatoes 


N EXCEPTIONALLY fine assortment of specifics 
for the high cost of living is now on the market—all 
bearing the familiar warning to beware of imitations; 
all having some well-known name or other blown in the 
bottle; ali warranted to cure; and all consisting mostly of 
pump-water and dope. 

Last month the Bureau of Labor published the result 
of an inquiry into prices of staple food articles between 
1890 and 1900. All have gone up; but at the two extremes 
stand granulated sugar—a tariff-protected trust product — 
which has advanced only eight per cent, and Irish potatoes, 
which have risen one hundred and twelve per cent. In 
between, for example, are lard, made by the Beef Trust 
and showing an advance of fifty-five per cent, and the 
unfettered hen, which has advanced fifty-eight per cent. 
The trust’s sirloin steak has risen fifty-nine per cent, but 
cornmeal has risen sixty-four per cent. 

The tariff heips to make living dear; but living would 
be very dear in comparison with commodity-price levels 
of 1890-1900 if the tariff were abolished altogether. The 
duly dissolved Oil Trust is making existence expensive for 
persons who own automobiles; but that does not explain 
why milk, butter and wheat flour are thirty to forty per 


cent higher than the 1890-1900 average. Mr. Morgan is 
the chief personage in the money power, but he has no 
corner on potatoes. Federal and local governments waste 
millions; but if they were as penurious as a miser, prime 
steers would still be selling at ten cents a pound on 
the hoof! 

High cost of living is a complex effect, visible all over 
Europe and in Japan, as well as in America. Enormously 
increased gold production and concentration of populations 
in cities are probably the chief causes; but nobody has yet 
discovered the specific that will cure it. 


A High-School Census 


BOUT nine-tenths of the public-school pupils drop out 
before reaching the high school, and inquiry in a 
typical Middle Western village high school discloses the 
following situation: There are one hundred and thirty-five 
pupils, of whom eighty-two probably will quit school 
during or at the end of the high-school course. The remain- 
ing fifty-three expect to attend normal school or college- 
seven to study agriculture; ten to study engineering; six 
to study medicine or law; eight for instruction in music, 
with a view to teaching it; three for a course in domestic 
science; four will go to a business college; two hope to 
become nurses; while five girls are undecided as to what 
they will study and five others wish to take the classical 
course in order to teach. That leaves three boys who 
expect to take the college classical course, apparently for 
the purpose of culture. 

This village high school, by-the-way, contains a very 
high proportion of candidates for higher education. The 
country over, only about twelve per cent of high-school 
pupils take any college course; but this little census 
shows plainly enough that general culture, toward which 
our educational system is still so largely directed, is really 
the goal of only an infinitesimal fraction of school pupils. 
Primary instruction is shaped with a view to high school, 
and high-school instruction with a view to college— 
being, as a committee of the National Educational Associa- 
‘tion observed at the recent annual conference in Chicago, 
“generally bookish, scholastic, abstract and inadequate 
to meet the practical problems of life.” The committee 
recommended a “look in the direction of the farm, shop 
and home”’—that being, in fact, the direction in which 
ninety-odd per cent of the pupils are looking. 


Farmers and Trusts 


RAPE-GROWERS in Southern Michigan market 

their fruit mainly through three codperative associa- 
tions. It appears that these associations have been inde- 
pendent of one another and in competition. At times 
last year, one association underbid another until grapes 
were sold below the actual cost of production. With that 
experience in mind a powerful effort was made last spring 
to have the associations agree day by day upon a mini- 
mum price; but the largest association declined, on advice 
of counsel that such a compact would probably violate 
the Sherman Law, rendering the parties to it liable to 
imprisonment. 

Presumably the Government would not prosecute an 
association of farmers a thousand miles from Wall Street - 
but it might; and under the Sherman Law the effort of 
these farmers to secure a fair living price for their produce 
by ceasing to compete with one another might be a penal 
offense. 

Nearly all plans to improve agricultural conditions 
hingeiin some degree upon coéperation and are communistic 
rather than competitive in spirit. This is true not only of 
coéperative buying and selling associations, but also of 
good roads, expert farm demonstration work, agricultural 
college extension, and so on. All these things involve a 
working together, a community effort. 

Almost all intelligent observers agree that better organi- 
zation, better teamwork, is a prime need among farmers. 
A prime need, in short, is to get away from the old indi- 
vidualistic, competitive, devil-take-the-hindmost economic 
philosophy of Adam Smith. And competition may be as 
ruitous to the man who sells canned vegetables as to the 
farmer who raised them. Insisting upon an every-man- 
for-himself, dog-eat-dog state in every other field will not 
help agricuiture to get out of that state. Combination 
cannot be good on the farm and bad everywhere else! 


Regulated Competition 


DMIRERS of the Sherman Law—that prolific mother 
of dropsical and unregulated trusts—now seek to 
raise an issue of “regulated competition” versus “regu- 
lated monopoly.” In practice the difference between the 
two is about the same as that between tweedledum and 
tweedledee. Take, as an illustration, the railroad field. 
There are many separately owned concerns; by agree- 
ment they maintain absolute uniformity in rates and 
charges, and considerable uniformity in service—with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission sitting by to forbid 
excessive rates or any advance in rates without proof of its 
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reasonableness. You can call that regulated competition 
or regulated monopoly, as you please. For practical 
purposes either phrase describes it equally well. 

To regulate competition must mean to restrain and 
limit it—to say: “‘ You can compete only in such a manner 
and to such a degree.” To regulate monopoly means 
saying: “You can monopoliz2 only in such a manner and 
to such a degree.” Both mean interference by the Govern- 
ment to preserve fair play in the interests of the public and 
would come to much the same thing. 

The important question is not whether the Government's 
interference is to be described by the one phrase or by the 
other, but whether our trust policy is still to be animated 
by the archaic spirit of the Sherman Law, which, in spite 
of all its apologists say for it, means mere trust-busting- 
profitless to everybody except the owners of the trusts. 
We wish the Government to interfere, but should like 
to see it do so intelligently and helpfully, permitting 
combination to any extent not injurious to the public. 


Negro Education 


OST states have agricultural colleges, in which a 
young man may learn the theory and practice of 
farming; but in no state that we know of can a young man 
receive this instruction unless he already has a fair primary 
education. There are many good technical and manual- 
training schools, but only those who are already educated 
to a certain degree are admitted to them. 

Take a youth who woke up to the need of education 
about the time when most youths would wake up to it if 
left to their own guidance—namely, when they began 
thinking seriously of earning a living. Such a youth would 
find almost every school of practical training in the United 
States hermetically closed to him. 

This comes to mind on reading that Tuskegee Institute 
has given an average of two years’ industrial training to 
nine thousand negroes, whose earning capacity —estimated 
on the basis of reports from many graduates as compared 
with wages for unskilled black labor—has thereby been 
increased sevenfold. This is decidedly worth while; but 
the Institute can do little or nothing for the illiterate negro 
youth. To receive instruction there, he must already have 
some education. Now less than a third of the negroes of 
school age in Alabama regularly attend public schools, and 
the school year is only one hundred days. An immense 
number of children are in process of foreclosure, so far as 
any future educational advantages are concerned. What- 
ever else may be said on the subject of education, every 
child ought to receive some schooling. Otherwise he 
cannot take advantage of any educational opportunity in 
youth or young manhood. 


Your Expense Account 


OT many people are consciously extravagant. A great 
majority, we believe, virtuously shy from any single 
expenditure that is obviously improvident. Reviewing the 
stubs of your checkbook, you will probably be struck with 
admiration at the reasonableness of all your disburse- 
ments—until you notice how much larger the total is than 
it was ten years ago. The difference, of course, is discov- 
erable not in single plunging expenditures at this point or 
that, but in a very steady dribble all along the way. There 
is much more genuine economy in cutting out cabs, three- 
for-a-half cigars, early strawberries and long gloves by 
the box than in heroically resisting the new six-cylinder 
you fancy. It is hard to say where any spending habit 
as, for example, smoking a cigar that costs only five cents 
more—ceases to be a luxury and becomes a very reason- 
able necessity; but every spending habit tends to become 
a necessity, and so to justify itself, directly you begin 
to indulge it. 


The High Cost of Government 


N 1902 total revenue collected by states, counties, 

cities, towns and minor civil divisions, as reported by 
the Census Bureau, amounted to eleven hundred million 
dollars. Since then, no doubt, cost of living has gone up 
for governments even more than for individuals, and the 
Wall Street Journal, after some independent investigation, 
estimates the present sum at two thousand millions. To 
this we must add the thousand millions disbursed every 
year by the Federal Government. The total gives an 
average of thirty-odd dollars for every man, woman and 
child in the country; so that the fictitious “average 
family,”” comprising four and six-tenths persons, would 
contribute to the support of the Government almost 
fifteen dollars a morth. No other country, we believe, is 
so heavily taxed; and this, of course, takes no account of 
whatever indirect burdens the tariff tax imposes by raising 
the price of protected goods. 

If you pay fifteen dollars a month rent you take a lively 
interest in the condition of the house and are constantly 
watchful to see that the landlord gives you your money’s 
worth. How lively an interest are you taking in the 
Government? 
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Will His Ship Come In? 


EING a Scotchman isa trade, but being an Indianian 
B isa profession. Almost any person who knows Rob 
Roy was a MacGregor, who has acquired facility 
in allowing others to pay the checks, and who can say 
**Hoot, mon!” at appropriate intervals can pass as a 
Scotchman—and many do; but with an Indianian it is 
more difficult. There are so many finer passages in being 
an Indianian—so many nuances, as one might say—that 
the ordinary occupations based on place of nativity, like 
sons of the Sunny South and Californians, fade to 
insignificance and glimmer off to coarse work when 
comparison is made. 

One of two things is prerequisite—to be a professional 
Indianian one must have written a book or sought an 
office. There are some—these are super-Indianians— 
who have done both, but in the common run either qual- 
ifies. Wherefore the entire male population of the state 
is professional, and when they get woman suffrage the 
entire female population will be, also. John Corwin used 
to say a gold brick could be sold to any inhabitant of 
Indiana except those who lived in Posey County, who 
had already bought theirs; but John was a scofier. 
That was only John’s persiflage. I doubt if the gold- 
brick vender could do much business in Indiana; but 
there are places, hither and yon, out that way, where 
some can be bought. 

We have been hearing for many years of the thrift and 
prudence of the Yankees. Just for a matter of historical 
record I shovld admire to see a real Yankee trying to 
swap something with a real Indianian. Right then and 
there the Yankee’s reputation for trading would be badly 
jolted. Any time you hear of a real 
Indianian getting the worst of a swap- 
ping match, jot down something about 
it for the Odd and Unusual Information 
column in your home’ paper. There never was 
but one Indiana spendthrift—and he didn’t 
break out until he hit Paris and the news 
couldn't get back home to shame him. However, there is 
one feature of Indiana that might engage the attention 
of numerous other imperial commonwealths of this constel- 
lation of states and afford a modicum of food for thought. 
Occupying an advantageous position in America, Indiana 
curiously enough persists in being American to a consider- 
able degree. Usually they nominate Americans for their 
offices out there, and in most cases their authors write 
American books. One of the surest signs that a state clings 
to its pride of beginnings is when Americans are nominated 
for the offices. Mostly, nowadays, persons are named for 
office not because they are Americans, but because they 
are something else. 

All of which, as you no doubt have observed, leads 
gracefully up to the consideration of an Indianian. The 
luxuriance of Indiana foliage fit for consideration is trop- 
ical. I mightselect A. J. Beveridge, or Thomas R. Marshall, 
or Booth Tarkington, or Tom Taggart, or Charles W. 
Fairbanks, or George Ade, or Jim Hemenway, or Uncle 
John K. Gowdy, or Lew Shank, or Charles Major, or 
John McCutcheon, or Jim Watson, or Daniel G. Reid, or 
William Dudley Foulke, or Meredith Nicholson, or Scott 
C. Bone, or John W. Kern, or Otto Carmichael, or a 
Studebaker, or an Oliver, or any one of a hundred more— 
not many foreigners in that iist—but most of these have 
theirs, and at present I am dealing in futures. Therefore 
I reach over to Indianapolis and select Thomas R. Shipp, 
and Tom and I turn our faces toward the morning. 


How to Become a Statesman 


YM hasn't written a book. as yet, though I make no 
doubt he could write one if he set his mind to it; but he 
has that other Indiana trait. He is running for office 
running for Congress in the Indianapolis district; and, 
whether he wins or loses, it seems meet at this time to say 
he is well fitted for the job; excellently well fitted, in fact, 
when you size him up alongside some other patriots who 
have oozed into Congress from Indiana and other states. 
Most persons who run for Congress are firmly of the 
idea that the first requisite for statesmanship is the 
ability—or disability—of fluent speech. As soon as a 
young county-seat lawyer has read the Declaration of 
Independence, made a Fourth of July oration, defended 
a murderer, and caused the jurors to weep softly as he 
paints the woes of the defendant’s poor old mother, and 
wound up a Memorial Day address with a fitting reference 
to the rapidly thinning lines of blue, and quoted some 
appropriate verses, he thinks his country is yearning to 
have him in the halls of Congress. Of course his country 
has no such yearn, but you cannot convince him of that. 
So he tries and perchance gets the nomination—and may- 
hap the election. So soon as he arrives in Washington he 
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The Sort of Citizen Indianapolis Could Use at the Capitat 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


discovers his country has never heard of him and doesn’t 
intend to listen; he discovers that speechmakers in 
Congress are so plentiful they are of less consequence than 
messengers—and that of these numerous speechmakers 
most all can make better speeches than he can anyhow. 

Many a Congressional career predicated on oratorical 
ability has languished into a term or two of noiseless 
obscurity. Still, they keep trying and keep talking. You 
cannot make the rising young lawyer back there under- 
stand he is not another Webster—until he gets into the 
thick of it and discovers that disconcerting fact for himself. 
So Congress continues to be all cluttered up with this sort 
of statesmen, and the printers over in the Congressional 
Record office are correspondingly happy, inasmuch as the 
more orators there are the more type there will be to set. 
It is the invariable rule of congressional procedure and 
efficiency in Washington, in all other ways, that the man 
who knows how to go about things, no matter if he doesn’t 
qualify as an orator, is the best asset for a district. In 
other words, knowledge of Washington ways and procedure 
and affairs is of more benefit to the folks in the district 
any district—than all the speeches that could be crowded 
into a session. 

Right here is where Tom Shipp is doing the people of 
Indianapolis a real service by running for Congress. He 
has never been in Congress, but that does not prevent his 
knowing more about being in Congress than almost any 
other young man you can mention, barring a number who 
have had his training and experience. And the Congress 
itself isn’t all there is to being in Congress, or a quarter! 
Our system makes the member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the direct agent for the people of his district in 
dealing with all the other branches of the Government as 
well as the direct representative in the legislative branch. 
He must do their errands in all the departments. He must 
know how to get them information, aid—whatever they 
want; and unless he does know how he is not the capable 
representative. 

Shipp knows his Washington thoroughly. He has been 
there, in close touch with Congress, for many years, and 
he can find his way about in the most complicated red-tape 
mazes. He is familiar with what must be done in the 
departments because he has done just that sort of thing 
time and time again—every sort of thing in every sort of 
department. He knows it all now. 

You see, Tom went to Washington as secretary for 
Senator Beveridge. Before that he had been a reporter in 
Indianapolis, which, by-the-way, is excellent preliminary 
training for the sort of work he took over, especially if that 
work has to do with politics, which is the basis of all the 
endeavor of every senator and every representative. Indiana 
reporters are naturally political reporters. It makes no 
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difference whether they are doing baseball or theaters; 
they are political reporters just the same, because every- 
thing in Indiana has a tinge of politics—everything you 
can mention. 

Well, Tom had been a good political reporter, and he 
went on as Senator Beveridge’s secretary —and he was a 
good secretary. He stayed in that place for some years. 
Then they needed him in the conservation end of the 
Department of Agriculture, and Tom went over there. 
It is immaterial whether you agree with the conservation 
ideas of Gifford Pinchot or not; you must admit those 
ideas have been pretty thoroughiy impressed on the 
people through the medium of the public prints. Shipp 
did that; and presently, when the National Conservation 
Congress was organized, he became the executive man 
of that. Then he moved back to Indianapolis, and now 
he has the regular Republican nomination for Congress 
out there, and more power to him! 

Shipp is young, energetic, efficient, intelligent and, as 
I have pointed out, has a most comprehensive knowledge 
of Washington and how to do things in Washington. 
To my notion, without presuming to interfere with 
affairs in Indianapolis, that is exactly the sort of citizen 
Indianapolis could use to great advantage at the capital, 


Cranking Up Dobbin 


VER on Long Island, where they entice New Yorkers 
to sell them real estate, the agents have automobiles 
to take the prospective purchasers out to see the lots 
they are expected to buy. 
Naturally the agent of any tract must keep the atten- 
tion of his victim from tracts offered by other agents; 
and the way this is done is by keeping up 
a continual flow of boosting talk for his 
section—talk that never stops until the 
visitor is hooked or has refused to buy. 
The agents usually drive their own automo- 
biles. A few days ago a man from New York 
strayed over on the island and an agert hooked 
him. It so happened that the agent's automobile was out 
of commission that day, and he had hired an old white 
horse and a buggy to do his transportation work. He 
began talking to his prospective purchaser—talked him 
out on the sidewalk, talked him into the buggy, and then, 
still talking, he walked round in front of the old white 
horse and tried to crank him up! 


Very Doubtful 


)M McNEAL was talking to Charley 
Topeka, about the doubtful voters 

“Lot of them!” said Sessions. 

“Yes,” replied McNeal; “but they sort of remind me 
of a man I knew in Kansas who was running for sheriff. 
He traveled all over his county and tried to get votes. 
One day he came across a farmer and asked him to vote 
for him. 

“*Why, dodgast your measly hide!’ yelled the farmer; 
‘I wouldn't vote for you for anything if you was the last 
man on earth! I'd poison myself before I'd vote for you 
for anything!’ 

“*Tf that is the case,’ said the candidate, 
you down as doubtful!’” 


Magic Words 


Os "E Judge William M. Conley, of Madera, California, 
was trying a case wherein a woman sought to recover 
a diamond ring she had in fonder moments given to a 
gentleman friend. 

“When you gave this man this ring didn't you think him 
the best ever?” asked the judge 

The woman blushed and hesitated, and finally admitted 
she did. 

“Now be honest,” 
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‘I'll just mark 


“didn't you 


pe 


continued the judge; 
think him the handsomest man you hac ever known’ 

The woman blushed again and then leaned over and 
whispered something to the judge. Presently he instructed 
the jury to find for her. 

Everybody wondered what it was the witness had told 
the judge. The judge wouldn't tell, but finally a stenog- 
rapher divulged the secret. What she whispered was: 
“Not half so handsome as you are, judge.” 


The Colonel's Privilege 


9 HAT’ LLColonel Roosevelt do?" asked an Oklahoma 
delegate of a delegate from Georgia at the Chicago 
convention. 
“Oh,” said the Georgian, “I reckon he'll take the 
nomination from one of these here rumpus conventions.” 
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"|| Financial Humbugs 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


aoe. like Gaul, may be divided into 
three parts—that is, into investments, 
speculations and humbugs. 

The first division includes those in- 
vestments I have often written about— 
namely, high-grade municipal, railroad, 
public-utility and certain other corporation 
securities. 

The second division includes listed stocks 
of established properties that have passed 
the reorganization period and are safely 
earning all operating expenses and fixed 
charges, but do not earn sufficient to pay 
dividends. When one desires to speculate, 
however, I believe he should confine his 
purchases to stocks of such companies as 
are listed and actively traded in on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

The third division—namely, the hum- 
bugs—-includes that great number of pro- 
motion schemes most of which are in their 
promotion or construction stage, and which 
are not started for the purpose of doing a 
legitimate business, but for the purpose of 
selling stock. In other words this countr 
is flooded with men who make it their busi- 
ness to form new companies— printing a lot 
of stock certificates and then selling them 


| to whoever will buy. 


Most of these men know that these 
stocks have no value and—nine hundred 
and ninety-nine chances out of a thousand - 
will never have any value. On the other 
hand there is one chance out of a thou- 
sand that the stock may become valuable. 
Neither these men nor any others know 
what will develop to make it valuable, but 
there is always one chance that something 
unforeseen may happen that will show the 
purchasers a large profit. Why the Govern- 
ment does not class the sale of these stock 
certificates with the sale of lottery tickets 
I have always failed to understand. Cer- 
tainly the only difference I see is that the 
size of the paper upon which the stock cer- 
tificate is printed is larger than a lottery 
ticket and the chances of profit are greater 
in the case of the lottery ticket. 

There seems to be a fashion in stocks as 
in hats or clothes. Sometimes the public is 
crazy for mining stocks and will not pur- 
chase oil stocks at any price. At other 
times the public will be crazy for oil stocks 
as was the case some ten years ago—and 
will not purchase a mining stock or a stock 
of any other kind. Therefore these pro- 
moters usually study to ‘‘manufacture” 
that kind of stock which is in greatest de- 
mand at any given time, and then form 
a company purporting to do that kind of 
business. 


Fashions in Humbugs 


It has been reported that one selling 


| company received eight dollars as its com- 


mission from every ten-dollar share of 
stock it sold for one of the companies it 
promoted—that is to say, the stock of this 
company was edvertionl in the papers for 


| sale at ten dollars a share, and only two 


| | ago. 


dollars of each ten dollars reached the 
treasury of the company—and probably 
the larger part of this two dollars was con- 
sumed for salaries, and so on, thus possib] 
leaving only a few cents out of the ten dol. 
lars for the development of the proposition. 
Though oil companies have gone out of 
fashion they are, nevertheless, being pro- 
moted, and I hold in my hand a prospectus 
and letter received by my father a few days 
This company, however, is offering 


| oil bonds rather than oil stock. Of course 





| | it costs somewhat more to print bonds than 


to print stock certificates, because bonds 
consist of two sheets of paper, and the 
coupons must be numbered, and so on. 

Of course a large amount of money has 
been made in oil, But millions and millions 
have been lost. It is true that the men 
connected directly and indirectly with the 
Standard Oil Company have made a large 
amount of money in oil. There also aresome 
independent operators who have been suc- 
cessful in oil promotions; the late Mr. 
Gates, who operated in Texas, is a very good 
illustration of one of these quneenstel thao 
pendent oil operators. However there are 
very few successful ones, and the chances 
are small for even a man of large wealth 
making any money dabbling with oil stocks. 
For the small investor, however, to do this 
is almost a hopeless task. When an oil stock 


is offered you, remember that the proposi- 
tion has usually been thoroughly examined, 
not only by the Standard Oil interests, but 
by the most successful independent oil in- 
terests—and turned down as useless at the 
figures asked. Therefore, though I may be 
wrong in one case out of a thousand, I ad- 
vise the readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post to let alone stocks of oil as well as 
stocks of patent-medicine companies. 

It is needless here to go into the history 
of the various wireless-telegraph stocks 
which have been so thoroughly advertised 
in the papers during the past few years. 
Millions and millions of the savings of our 
poor people have been lost in these wireless 
promotions. 

I do not like to include real-estate pro- 
moters in a list of humbugs, because there 
certainly are many good real-estate invest- 
ments. Nevertheless small investors lose 
a tremendous amount of money in real- 
estate speculations, and my advice to smal! 
investors when I am asked concerning real- 
estate stocks is as follows: ‘If the property 
advertised is in your own town go and look 
at it, and if you believe it worth what it 
is capitalized for, then you are justified in 
purchasing some of the stock; but other- 
wise let it alone. I believe it a great 
mistake for any small investor to buy 
real-estate stocks in a city in which he does 
not live.” 


Catching the Small Investor 


The above reminds me of some property 
I went to examine in the outlying districts 
of Chicago. The promoter’s prospectus 
offering this land for sale told about 
the “‘improvements” erected thereon, but 
the only improvement I could find on the 
property was a For Sale sign. 

One of the easiest ways to catch the small 
Eastern investor, especially during the cold 
winter months, is by sending him luring 
prospectuses, beautifully illustrated, offer- 
ing stock in orange groves, rubber planta- 
tions and other properties supposed to be 
located in a warm climate. Of course tho 
rubber plantations usually are located in 
Mexico, Central America or similar coun- 
tries; the orange groves usually are said to 
be located in Florida or California; while 
the fruit farms being advertised at the 
present time are said to be mostly in Texas 
or Colorado. Of course many of these are 
as yet unplanted and the land is often 
located away from railroads or else on rail- 
roads that are not yet built. However the 
pictures are attractive, and the average 
investor thinks the photographs are of the 
property in which he owns an interest, little 
realizing that his property is now simply 
barren, uncultivated, distant land. 

I heard of one man who bought a piece 
of property with the idea of extracting oil 
and forming an oil company, and who ad- 
vertised the stock extensively. By the time 
the certificates were printed, however, oil 
stocks had gone out of fashion, and he 
found that his associates were having great 
success in selling securities on orange groves. 
Consequently he decided to use this same 
land, that he had purchased for an oil well, 
for planting orange trees. Accordingly he 
organi a new company for the promo- 
tion of an orange grove on this land and 
succeeded in selling some of the stock; in 
fact he sold enough to keep him in funds 
for a year or two, but‘did not sell enough to 
enable him to set out any orange trees 


gg the orange grove was given | 
up. 


owever, he still had courage left and 
decided that if there was oil in the vicin- 
ity there might be some trace of coal, 
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Decay 


ists stated that no coal could | 


though geok 

be found in that region. Notwithstanding 
the advice of the geologists, he had the 
orange-grove company sell coal-mining 
rights to a coal company which he pro- 
moted, and began selling stock in the new 
“coal”? company. 

This, by-the-way, reminds me of a sale of 
stock that took place at public auction in 
New York a short time ago. In all, there 
were 211,452 shares of stock, which, at one 
hundred dollars a share, would amount to 
a par value of over twenty million dollars. 
Among these shares were those of four coal 
companies, some or all of which concerns I 
believe were consolidated. After various 
financial troubles these assets were sold 


is 


Is Eating 
The Heart Out of Your Tires 


Toexplain: Here’s a cut 
in the tire, extending 
through the rubber sur- 
facing to the real Jody of 
the tire. ‘This body is built up of 
piles of heavy cotton fabric. Oil gets 
into the cut—moisture is almost 
continuously seeping in and soaking 
the fabric—decay follows. Any 
cotton fabric subjected constantly 
to moisture will rot. There are many 
such cuts in every tire—each a decay 
spot. No tire can stand up long with its 
body so weakened. Result—blow-outs, 


rim-cuts, shortened tire life. Tirenew is 
the preventive. 


You'll get 


20% 


more mileage 
out of your tires by using 











It Prevents 


Tire Decay 


A liquid, unvulcanized rubber compound 
with a base of pure gum. It puts a pro- 
tecting coat on the tire which will not 
rub or wash off, and it gets down into all 
cuts and cracks and thoroughly waterproofi 
the fabric —it protects the entire tire from 
oil, moisture, light and sun; and 


It Makes the 
Tire Look Like New 


Tirenew your tires once a week and you'll 
have a smarter looking car, and longer 
lived, safer, and more satisfactory tires. 
Tirenew your spares and protect them 
from light and sun. Two colors—tire gray 
and white. 

There are imitations which paint but 

don't’ protect — insist on Tirenew. 


Ask Your Supply House 


A Trial Can—Send 25c in stamps for a trial can—con- 
tains enough to Tirenew one tire. Apply it to your 
spare tire for its protection and appearance. Give dealer's 
name and address and state which color you want — tire 
gray or pure white. 

Buy by the Box — Buy a box of '/2-gallons —conve- 
nient and economical. If your dealer can't supply you 
we will. 


National Rubber Company 


4402 Papin St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Many Garages, 
for a trifle extra, ° 
make weekly Tire- } 
newing of the tires |. Tl ala 
of their customers’ | ayes 

cars a part of their % STATION 
caretaking service. 
Look for this sign. 
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**Siloer Plate 
that Wears’’ 

it is made in the heaviest 
grade of silver plate, and 
is backed by the largest 
\ makers with an unqual- 
ifed guarantee made 
possible by the actual 

test of 65 years. 


It is not only the heav- 
iest grade of silver plate, 
but our finishing proc- 
ess makes it the most 
durable. 

Sold by leading dealers. 
Send for illustrated cat- 
alogue “X-90.” 


INTERMATIOBAL SILVER CO. 
cessor to Meriden Br-tannia ¢ 0. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
NEW York CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
HAMILTON, CANADA 
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The Spirit of 
Stage Coach Days 


Old-fashioned simplicity, grace and 
quality, symbolic of the early days of 
our country, are typified by our new 
pattern, Old Colony, which is, with- 
out doubt, the highest achievement 
attained in silver plated ware. 

The silversmith’s ambition to create a 
design possessing individuality with- 
out the loss of simplicity and purity of 
outline is realized in the Old Colony 
pattem. The pierced handle de- 
serves especial attention. 
Appropnate for any time and place, it 
is pre-eminently fitted for Colonial and 
Old English dining rooms. Like all 
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| for ten thousand five hundred dollars. One 

| need not go far, however, to find such losses 
in coal-mining properties. A well-known 

| New York bond house recently sold some 
securities in coal-mining properties. The 

| stockholders, I understand, have met a 

| total loss. The last quotation of the bonds 
1 saw was ten cents on the dollar, which 
means that a bond for which investors paid 
one thousand dollars can now be sold for 
only one hundred dollars, showing a loss of 
nine hundred dollars; in fact I believe the 
way the promoters sold these bonds was by 
having a great cake of coal in each of sev- 
eral cities, which was exhibited to pro- 
spective purchasers of the securities, the 
ordinary investor little realizing that it 
makes all the difference in the world how 
and where coal is located—but of coal 
mines I will write at another time. 

The above are not the only kinds of hum- 
bugs being advertised. There are many 
others. Some are fashionable, others are 
unfashionable—some respectable, others 
disreputable; and every day a new kind of 
humbug is brought to my attention. 

“You cannot beat the devil at his own 
game” is an old but true saying. This 
was especially impressed upon me the other 
day when I had just completed a list of 
different kinds of schemes for separating 
the small investor from his money. After 
assuring myself that the list was complete 
I opened my mail—and there, in the first 

| letter, was a long article of several columns. 

This told about a man who was endeav- 

| oring to sell stock among small investors in 
| a new insurance company that he was pro- 
moting. As the promotion of both fire and 
life insurance companies is largely restricted 
by law, this man invented a scheme of 
income insurance. As to the tremendous 
business which the company is doing no 
arguments seem to be necessary, for the 
promoter assumed that you and I would be 
more than willing to have our salaries in- 
sured, for then we could go to work when we 
please, work as we please, be as impudent 
to our boss as we please, and still be sure of 
| our salary—not sure of our jobs, but some- 
thing far better; for if we lose our jobs we 
still have a salary and yet are not obliged 
to do any work. Therefore the promoter 
figured that he had the labor unions “skun 
a mile,” and that people would be standing 
in line for this insurance! 

I will not repeat the exact figures prom- 
ised in this instance for fear of losing the 
respect of my good friends who read THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post; but a similar 
proposition of which I once heard, pro- 
moted in another part of the country, 

| promised eight per cent the first year, six- 
teen per cent the second year, thirty-two 
per cent the third year, sixty-four per cent 
the fourth year, one hundred and twenty- 
eight per cent the fifth year—‘‘and so on.” 
I often wondered why the promoter did 
not keep multiplying instead of using the 
phrase “‘and so on"’; but I presume he fig- 
ured that he would soon reach the point 
where the annual dividend requirements 
would exceed the total amount of money 
in circulation, which would be extremely 
awkward for the company’s officials. 


Securities at Two Prices 


This, by-the-way, reminds me of another 
promoter of whom I once heard, who 
offered a thousand-dollar United States 
Government bond to every investor who 
would give him a cent and double it every 
day for eighteen days. The number of 
cents he received was surprising, and so 
was the number of people who, the follow- 
ing days, sent him two cents, four cents, 
exht cents, sixteen cents, and so on, before 
they “came to” and realized that in eight- 
een days they would have sent him enough 
to buy more than two thousand-dollar 
United States Government bonds. 

In short, as above stated, it is a difficult 
matter to beat the devil at his own game, 

and it is almost an impossible task for the 
| small investor to get the better of the pro- 
moter. Figures, of themselves, may not 
lie, but they certainly do help a lot of men 
to lie; consequently I advise all readers of 
this weekly to shun advertisements prom- 
ising more than an average rate of interest 
of, say, about six per cent, and to insist 
that the securities be indorsed and recom- 
mended by established banking houses of 
irreproachable character. 

In the height of the automobile industry, 
a year or two ago, many fake companies 
were organized, and some are being organ- 
ized today. Whether or not, however, we 
buy a new automobile, we must buy tires 


EVENING POST 


and other accessories for the car we now | 


own, and consequently this has resulted in 
the formation of various companies for sell- 
ing accessories. Of course many of these 
companies are legitimate, but I believe 
that some of them are frauds of the very 


worst character, and others are more inter- | 


ested in selling the stock of their company 
than in selling the stock of automobile 
supplies they carry on their shelves. 

In sedate Boston we do not hear very 
much nowadays about irrigation companies, 


but in a trip I took some time ago to a | 


Far Western city I found every one crazy 
over irrigation promotions. The farmers 
were buying the land, the gamblers were 
buying the stock, the banks were loaning 
on both, and —— could talk about any- 
thing but some “ land and water company. 
Even the publication of the local paper was 
being suspended for a week in order to 
print sufficient prospectuses of some such 
undertaking. The farmers were forming 
underwriting syndicates, the local attorney 
had had his office swept and dusted and was 
laboriously preparing an indenture to 
“secure”’ a first-mortgage bond issue, while 
even ry ood country preacher was going 
round with a happy smile, owing to the fact 
that he had been told that an increase of 
salary would be given him should the 
flotation be a success. 


Irrigation Bonds 


I am afraid, however, the good preacher 
did not get his increase, for a few days ago 
I saw by the paper that the company in 
question had gone to the bad. This is not 
the only cnn, hameven. There is hardly a 
month goes by when we do not receive in- 
formation of some additional irrigation 
company that has become financially em- 
barrassed or is about to be reorganized. 

Irrigation bonds are a good deal like the 
Irishman’s children, who, he said, “are 
either good—or else they ain't!” In the 
case of a railroad bond, if the company does 
not earn sufficient for its operating ex- 
penses and interest the company can be 
reorganized and the interest reduced from 
five to four per cent or some other figure; 
in fact, there is always some business for 
every railroad, and if there is trouble it is 
simply a question of readjusting the securi- 
ties to the income, or else calmly waiting 
for the earnings to increase sufficiently to 
pay interest on the money invested. With 
an irrigation project, however, the case is 
somewhat different; for if, after your 
ditches are constructed, you suddenly find 
that you have no right to the water, or if 
something happens to turn away the course 
of your stream, leaving the ditches dry, the 
whole proposition is valueless. Of course 
there are irrigation bonds that are absolutely 
good, but they should be selected with great 
care and ey only from houses of the 
highest character. 

Not only are schemes devised for carry- 
ing people over the earth but also under the 
earth, and many readers of THe SaTurR- 
DAY EVENING Post have probably lost 
money in various schemes for tunneling 
under rivers, harbors and mountains. Cer- 
tain tunnels have been constructed for the 
joint purpose of carrying a railroad train 
and developing a mine, or for carrying a 
stream of water and creating a mine. In 
such cases the prospectus reads that the 
ore obtained while digging the tunnel will 
pay much more than the cost of the tunnel, 
and after the same is completed it can be 
rented to the Railroad Company at 
a rental that will pay ten per cent on the 
cost. In this way each stockholder is 
promised back all or more than his original 
investment upon the completion of the 
tunnel, and thereafter an annual dividend 
of ten per cent or more. 

Of course it is needless to say that if there 
were any such profit the railroad company 
itself would construct the tunnel, and the 
securities would never be for sale ir the 
little town in which the reader lives. 

There are several other kinds of promo- 
tions I should like to mention under this 
subject of humbugs, but space will not per- 
mit. I wished also to say something about 
the “redeemable investments” and the 
“bucketshops,” but perhaps these can be 
discussed in a separate article later. I do, 
however, wish to say a closing word rela- 
tive to “blind pools.” These are con- 
tinually being operated in various cities, 
starting in a very small way among friends, 
but often increasing to large proportions. 

Only a few weeks ago one of the leaders 
in this mode of operation was sentenced to 


five years in a Canadian penitentiary for | 











The Teddy Bear Coat 


A new Wooltex 25 

creation at 

Did you ever see anything that looked 
so wintry —so snug—so big and gener 
ous—so altogether ‘‘ comfy 

And yet had the style and dash that 
this coat has? 


If you were to pay fifty dollars for 


it—could you suggest one single im- 
provement? 

If you did pay fifty dollars for it 

It couldn't be a é:# better made, or of 
better style, or higher standard. 

That is where Wooltex coats and 
suits—all of them —differ from ordinary 
garments 

They are high grade clothes yet at 
moderate prices—high grade in material, 
in Workmanship, in style and in finish, 

Yes, there are twenty-seven distinct 
ways in which Wooltex coats and suits 
are better than the ordinary ones 

You will appreciate the difference when 


you wear the garments 

A postal to us brings the handsome 
fall Style Book. Address The H. Black 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

You can find the coats and suits them- 
selves in your own city at 


The Store That 


Sells Wooltex 


Coats, Suits, Skirts 
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sults; 


Every striking idea found in use by mail 
order house, wholesaler, manufacturer, re- 
iailer, real estate or insurance man, bank, 
collector, individual salesman or complaint 
clerk was followed out and its returns studied. 
This mass of information, this wealth of 
ideas, this gold mine of absolute facts was 


It le a work that will show any man 
how to write or dictate the kind of letter 
that arouses attention, tingles with con- 
vincing strength, and carries its point; 
how to conduct a follow-up campaign, 
how to key results, how to compile and 
index names, how to fit schomes and 
plans to any proposition 
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SYSTEM, the Maga- ¥ 
zine of Business, con- 


ducted thisexhaustive 
investigation for its 
subscribers. But the 
earnest declarationsef 
thousands of business 






see Vol.Il, 


men that thie work puts a light on the 
writing of business letters that the whole 
business world should be permitted to —A 
profit by, has determined SYSTEM on the see 
publication of a new and public edition. = 
. me Vol a! 

To make ita distribution fair and 7S, 76, 77, 

equitable to all business men, SYSTEM tenes 


has made the terms as simple as writing 
your name and as easy as buying your 
gars. $1 with this coupon brings to you 





firms and individuals; 


— Nine Main Angles for Follow-Up 


see Vol. 111, pp. 63, 64, 78 see Vol. Il, p. 12 
to Accompany Catalog — Letters to! Specific Inquiries 
a5 see Vol. Il, 37, 38. 
— Opening Paragraphs to Get Atten- — Clever ~ Get Rephes 


FF 1, pp. 4, 35, 36, 37, 38, 99, 


see Vol. IIL, pp. 149, 150. 


te the Sale 
see Vol. 1, p. 47; Vol. Il, pp. 17, 136, 


Vol, 111, pp. 29, 31, 13 
ser Vol. I, p. 135 ‘ 
— Clever Anowore to Complaints — Effective Semmaries 
see Vol. Il, pp. 189, 1 see Vol. 1, p. 46. 
Advance Their Best-P: 


te Prices 
ol. 1H, pp, 159, 161, 474. 
Action 


te 
see Vol. lil, p. @ 


— Edecationsl Letters to Dealers’ _ 
Customers 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


A Library of the World’s 
Greatest Business Letters 


The letters that have sold the most 
goods, collected the most money, set- 
tled the hardest complaints, won the 
best jobs, had the strongest influ- 
ence—analyzed and dissected for 
you to learn from, to adapt to your 
needs, or to develop an original style 
of your own— with the best examples 


| on the “inside” 
| ceiving ti 


actually reproduced as they were | 
used and graphically explained point | 


by point. 


Here in these three volumes— 672 
pages—are packed the success- 
secrets back of the letters that are 
actually winning the biggest results 
today, that are bringing orders from 
you and me, and making other men’s 
fortunes. 

Three years of investigation by a staff of 
experts employed by SYSTEM, the Magazine 
Business, were spent collecting the letters of 
investigating the actual re- 


analyzing the comparisons of costs and profits, 
studying the difference in results obtained by differences 
in arrangement, wording, enclosures, etc. 


then charted and diagrammed—and developed 
into one complete yet concise library, so 
clear and simple that from it any busy man 
can pick out for any sort of proposition, an 
idea or suggestion that he can know in ad- 
vance to be successful; or can turn to for 
original inspiration. 


Would You Like to. See Actual Examples of 


How Other Successful Men Have Written— 
— Letters to Follow - 


Up Inquiries 
Vol. 1, pp. 138, 139; Vol. LIL, pp. 





see Vol is >. 102, 107, 110, 121, 


_ to 
see Vol tl, pp. 41, 42, 43, 44, 
Letters 


see Vol. Il, pp. 22, 26, 27, 28; Vol. 
Ill, pp. 167, 168 


ness of 
see Vol. III, p. 148 
-Getting Postals 


see Vol. Il, p. 64 


— Schemes to Get Line on Prospects’ 


see Vol. TIL, p. 136. 


Dp.169, 214, 224,225, 227 
cllection Letters 


see Vol. ILI, pp. 100, 175. 


see Vol. 11, pp. 108, 109 


— Letters Emphasizing the “ Y: 
Element al 


see Vol. Il, pp. 123, 134. 
. . 


pp. 16, 17, 71, 72, 73, 74 
” Val uL pp. 92, 93 


a P 
see Vol. Il, pp. 128, 129, 141, 178 
Letters i 


see Vol. 1, p. 149; Vol. III, p. 158. 
. . 


conducting such a scheme. This man first 
appeared in Montreal in the fall of 1908 and 
advertising in a small way in certain 
daily and weekly papers. He claimed to be 
of the stock market, re- 
from some well-known operator 
in New York, whereby he could guarantee 
a dividend of twenty per cent a month to 
his clients, causing them te become great 
advertisers for him. 
This man’s business grew by leaps and 
bounds, so that he was obliged to move 


two or three times to larger offices. His | 


advertisements, however, finally became 
so bold that certain newspapers, convinced 
that his methods were not as represented, 
challenged the “ wizard’’ to throw open his 
books. On the appointed day, however, 
instead of throwing open his books, 
threw open his rear window and departed. 
This brings me to the story of a personal 
experience I had the first year I was out of 
college, when working in New York—and 





with the telling of this instance I will close. | 


It was on the corner of Wall Street and 


Broadway, near the First National Bank | 


building, on an April evening at about half 
past seven o’clock. The street was quiet, 
most of the clerks had gone home, and the 
only people left in the building where I was 
finishing some work were the caretakers 
and the women who were cleaning the 
building and preparing it for the following 
day. I walked up Wall Street and stood at 
the corner awaiting a Broadway car in 
order to go to my boarding house, and the 
only persons in sight were an Italian fruit- 
vender, with a basket of odds and ends of 


fruit, candy, and so on, on a campstool, an | 


elderly gentleman and myself. Presently a 
car came down Broadway and an old lady 
alighted, who apparently was going to do 
some work in one of the buildings. As she 
alighted she dropped a package from her 
hand, and the street vender, out of regard 
for the old lady, stepped to the middle of 


the street and picked up the package for | 


her 


round the corner and each seized the op 
tunity to grab a handful of candy and fruit 


As he did this two boys came running | 


from the poor Italian’s basket, and then | 
gave basket, campstool and all a kick into | 


the gutter. It 


that I did not know what todo ortosay, but 


happened so suddenly | 


simply turned to the prosperous-looking old | 


gentleman by my side, and said: “What a 

e!” To which he replied: “Yes, it is 
ashame; but, young man, some one will do 
the same thing to you some day if you stay 
down in Wall Street long enough!” 
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Name 
Address 
City and Mate 
TR MACATZINE OF BUSINESS 

Wabash @ Madison *4-40 E. 234 B. 

Oateago New York 





im Caneda price complete is $10. Abroad $11. 





ideas smd methods for making more from your daily work 

oupon you receive SYSTEM every month for two years and receive at once the 

Jume ‘Business Correspondence Library."’ Send only §1 with the Soe. 
business 


the 
g man davelep himself into a power 





ge Vol. it, > 181 


see Vol. I, pp. 147, 148 


see Vol. I, pp. 154, 155 
Collection Letters 


Offering Induce- 


salesman ke vis aad 





see Vol. 1, pp. 189, 191 
— Collection Letters Sales- 
see Vol. 1, p. 188. 
- fer Collection i 
see Vol. I, pp. 158, 159. 

— Letters Based on Current Events 
see Vol. 1, pp. 91, 92, 147, 173 i 
see Vol. I, pp. 86, 29, 9 
— Letters Backed With Proof 

see Vol. II, p. 15. 


- Farmers 
see Vol. II, pp. 118, 119, 120. 


= omen 
see Vol. t . Pp. 87, 8, 9, 92, 93, 

— Letters Appealing to Merchants 
see Vol. I, p. 149. 

— Latter to Revive Old Customers 


see Vol. Ili, p. 182. 
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The Kind 
of Food 
a Man Eats 


is responsible for a lot 
of his success or failure. 


The brain cannot 
work clearly when it is 
distressed with aches 
and pains—or if it is 
“logy” from undi- 


gested food. 

Cut out the fancy 
“dishes” and “drinks” 
and try for a time 


Post 
Toasties 


—delicious, crisp bits 
of perfectly cooked 
and toasted Indian 
Corn—eaten with 
cream and a sprinkle 
of sugar, if desired. 


“‘The Memory Lingers’”’ 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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3 CUTLERY i. 
= Nie OO 
Knives That Cut-Razors That Shave 


{ 
Thumb the blade of a Keen Kutter Pocket Knife 
and feel the keen, trueedge. Buyit, use it for rough 
work or fine, and that edge stays. It lasts an in- 
credibly long time without sharpening. When it és 
sharpened, if you find a flaw in any Keen Kutter 
Knife, take it back where you bought it and your 
money comes back in a jiffy, without an argument. 















natural shaving motion, and ‘‘draw ahead’’ on the 
edge of the blade instead of ‘‘ pushing behind ”’ it. 
The result is firm control over the razor. 


Keen Kutter blades are made of the finest Swedish 
cutlery steel, ground with great accuracy and thick 
enough to hold their own against the stiffest beard. 


The Keen Kutter Junior shown on the left is a won- 


That’s the Keen Kutter way of proving quality. derful value at $1.00, which includes case, 







Keen Kutter Safety Razors guarantee a “The eeetation Cote Renate, razor and seven blades. The Keen Kutter 
> 4 Lon er e mee w orgotten. . . . . 

real shave because they are built right — trade mart Remmeerea gC. SIMMON regular Safety is slightly longer and differ- 

and because the blades are right. Made If not at your dealer's, write us. ent in pattern, with silver plated frame and 


with a “‘hang,”’ these safety razors fitthe SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., Inc. = genuine black leather case, with 12 blades. 


St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 
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More than 3000 purchasers placed their 
orders for the new 1913 





We believe that this condition evinces a degree of con- 
fidence in a motor car manufacturer for which it would 
be difficult to find a parallel. 


This year’s Cadillac sales conditions are the conditions 
of last year, and the year before, and several years before 
that, intensified ten-fold. 


Public opinion—always keen concerning a new Cadillac— 
has been stimulated to the point of intense eagerness by 
the 1913 features. 


The long stroke, quiet, flexible engine of greatly increased 
power; the longer wheel base; the larger tires; the improved 
and simplified Cadillac Delco electrical system (patented) 
of automatic cranking, lighting and ignition, improved and 
simplified as the result of the experience gained by the use of 
the old system on 12,000 Cadillacs; the automatic spark 
control —these and other 1913 features mean so much 
to the man who is convinced of Cadillac precedence 
to the exclusion of every other car, that anticipation has 
been amazingly aroused. 








Standard 
of the World 


without seeing the car or even a photograph 


The past year we manufactured 12,000 cars, yet 90% of 
Cadillac dealers could have sold from 10% to 50% 


more cars if we had been able to supply them. 


Obviously, many who desired to get Cadillacs failed to 
obtain them because they delayed placing their orders. 


For 1913 the Cadillac Company is preparing to build 
15,000 cars. Every one of these has been contracted 
for by our dealers and orders have already been taken by 
them for more than one-third of the production. 


Our dealers tell us that this year’s output will not be nearly 
large enough, but it is the maximum that we can 
produce. 


In the light of previous experience and the present eager 
enthusiasm, your course therefore should be clear. 


Simple prudence —and simple justice to yourself and to 
him — suggests the wisdom of an early conference with 
your Cadillac dealer, even though you may not want 
delivery of your car for several months. 


7 “ 


4h 
aX z) \ 
a) 


STYLES AND PRICES 








Standard Touring Car, five passenger . . . - . . - se eee $1975.00 
Six passenger car . . . . . . $2075.00 Roadster, two passenger . . . . $1975.00 
Phaeton, four passenger . . . . 1975.00 Coupe, four passenger. . . . . 2500.00 
Torpedo, four passenger. . . . 1975.00 Li i seven p - « « 3250.00 
All prices are F. O. B. Detroit, including top, windshield, d ble rims and full equipment 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO. - 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Bobby has found “the way” even 
though mother prudently put Kel- 
logg’s on the top shelf. 

And the reason Bobby likes it bet- 
ter than any of the other goodies is 
that Kellogg's found “the way” to 
make it good and to keep it good— 
crisp and fresh all the time, just as it 
comes from the ovens in the great 
Battle Creek factory. 

It’s the Kellogg “way” that has 
made Kellogg's Toasted Corn Flakes 
the most popular of all cereal foods. 

That “way” is first to put the 
utmost goodness into the food itself 
and then get it to the buyer in the 
shortest possible time. Every pack- 
age goes direct from the ovens 
to the waiting cars. There's no 
inducement for any dealer to buy 
more than he needs — therefore his stock 
is always fresh and appetizing. 

Your grocer will gladly tell you the rest 
of the story. 

This signature is the sterling mark of 
quality and freshness. 
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Where to Go 


for Real Game 
By James O. Curwood 


FPormerty Special Investigater for the 
Canadian Government in the Dominion 


THE average man who has not 
already had wilderness experience, a 
successful big-game hunt is, from several 
points of view, a somewhat stupendous 
undertaking. It is quite easy to go hunting 
or fishing in the ordinary acceptance of 
those terms. A man may slip away to 
a point fifty or a hundred miles from his 
home and come back with stories—if 
nothing else. He carries what he requires 
in a suitcase; perhaps gets a bad shot or 
two at a deer or brings home a few brook 
trout which he has stretched until their 
backs are broken to bring them up to legal 
size. Twenty thousand men hunted and 
fished in Michigan alone last year, fifteen 
thousand in Wisconsin, and about the same 
number in Minnesota. These three states 
represent the Middle-West hunting-ground; 
the East crowds into Maine, New Bruns- 
wick and Eastern Ontario, or trades hunt- 
ers with the states mentioned. When the 
hunting seasons open Maine sportsmen, 
hustling for Michigan camping-grounds, 
pass Michigan sportsmen on their way to 
the Maine woods. Last year the East 
sent about ten thousand hunters and fish- 
ermen into the three lake states, which in 
turn sent two thousand brothers on simi- 
lar intent into Maine and New Brunswick. 
The game statistics showed that about one 
out of every four hunters got a deer. Fish- 
ing, as an Eastern angler of wide experience 
recently said to me, “is worn to a frazzle.” 
How happy the average angler today if he 
lands three or four small bass in a fore- 
noon, or if he has half a dozen good strikes 
between dawn and sunset! The good old 
days of yore, when you caught whoppers 
so big that they towed your boat, are gone. 
No longer does it take two men, with 
doubled backs, to tote a day’s catch be- 
tween them. The bass that weighed four 
pounds is stuffed and over the fireplace. 
That old king of water-beasts, the maski- 
nonge, we alone in faded photo- 
graph and memory. The mountain and 
forest brooks ripple and sing as they did 
a few years ago, but where are the hordes 
of speckled beauties that were in them then? 
Toss in your fly and see. Within the last 
five years thousands of big-game hunters 
have turned rabbit hunters; and thousands 
of others who once knew real fishing now 
dream of the halcyon days of old as they 
angle languidly for bluegills, calico bass, or 
even the stubborn and thoughtful bullhead. 


The Happy Hunting -Ground 


For these reasons the questions “Where 
and how shall I go to have a real big-game 
hunt?” and “‘ Where shall I find fish that are 
fish?” are questions to which a good many 
hundred thousand men would like to find 
agreeable answers. Therefore I forewarn 
my readers that, in the space given me, it 
is not my purpose to paint mind-ravishing 
— of the beauties of Nature “‘in all 

er mighty grandeur” or to philosophize on 
the nearness of God in the wild places. We 
are coming to facts, with Nature dished up 
in spots on the side. 

My own experience in hunting, fish- 
ing and éxploratory work has taken me 
through practically every part of tnat vast 
hunting-ground I am about to describe, 
reaching from the north shore of Lake 
Superior to the Arctic Sea, and from Temis- 
caming in the east to Great Slave Lake in 
the north and west. A large part of this 
vast territory, which today embraces the 
greatest hunting and fishing regions in 
the world, lies at the doors of thirty million 
Americans, and yet it is a curious fact that 
until three or four years ago almost no 
American sportsmen had taken advantage 
of it. I know of parties that have outfitted 
for African hunts in order to reach a “real 

me country,”’ and whose leading spirits 

ave never crossed the border into the 
game and fish paradise which they can 
almost see with a long-distance telescope. 
This country fairly begins with the back 
ards of Port Arthur and Fort William. 
ving out the hinterland regions of great 
game north of the height of land and ex- 
tending to the Arctic Circle, there is, within 
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“This C upon my shirt 





proclaims Clam Chowder Tomato 
Lam a Campbell kid, Consommé Tomato-Okra 
wen ~y =< Vegetable 
Within my bosom hid Vermicelli- Tomato 
















Only the choicest f 


MAGINE 500 different kinds of to- 


matoes ! 


That’s what you would find listed if you 
looked through all the seedmen’s cata- 
logues. Yet of all the different kinds actu- 
ally grown and used only a few of the 
choicest are good enough for 


camel, 
TOMATO 


OUP 


That is one reason for its distinctive flavor and quality 





The tomatoes we use are raised from special seed. They 
are selected varieties which ripen poner: ee on the vine; 
solid, fruity specimens rich in natural sugar. 

Such tomatoes are among Nature’s most valuabie aids 
to digestion and nutrition. And combined with other 
nourishing ingredients by the Campbell blending-formula 
ow create a soup unmatched for wholesomeness and 

avor. 


Try it for dinner today and realize all that this means. 


21 kinds 


10c a can 
Asparagus Juhenne 
Beet Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

\ (Okra) Pepper Pot 


Clam Bouillon Printanier 


Look for the red-and-white label 
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gives a hard, amooth surface 
that will net crack or 
fade. Snowy white or 












Durabie and lustrous. 


Acme Quality Paints 
Always “Make Good” 


They give you your money’s worth, because 
they’re made of the stuff that lasts —\asts 
a long time—gives a hard, tough surface 
that cannot be easily bruised, scratched or 
made dull. Easily applied. Always uniform. 
Look the best. 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains and Varnishes 


There’s a kind to meet every possible painting require- 
ment, indoors or out. Made ready for use. Complete 
directions for applying. Beware of substitutes. The 
Acme Quality label is your infallible guide in selecting 
the right paint for all painting purposes. 


Get Our Painting Guide Book 


Costs you nothing. Tells you all you should know about any kind of 
painting. Send post card this minute. Tell your dealer you are 
determined to have none but Acme Quality reliable paints. If he can’t 
furnish them, state your wants to 





ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
Dept. Q, Detroit, Mich. 








Acme Quality Enamel! 


olors. Easy toclean 
with damp cloth 


Stains and var- 

nishes at one appli 
cathon, Perfect imita 
tions of expensive 
woods casily produced 











| two or three days’ journey of the busi- 
| ness man in Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago or St. Louis, a game and 
paradise almost unknown to Americans 
and but little hunted, which reaches for 
| six hundred miles east and west along lines 
of rail, and as far north as one cares to 
go by canoe. Canadians themselves are 


square miles of the continent’s best hunting 
ground, easily accessible, has been barely 
touched by the American hunter. For ten 
years New Brunswick and parts of Quebec, 
as well as Lower Ontario, have been flooded 
by American sportsmen. Only a few have 
struck straight north—above the shores of 
Lake Superior. 

To go into this country it is not necessary 
to make long preparation, as is the case 
when one answers to the lure of railroad 
| and hotel advertising and goes to a “‘ pop- 
ular” hunting ground, where he mingles 
with a crowd of other hunters and where 
his pocketbook is tapped in a score of 
different ways. In my humble opinion it is 
not necessary for the prospective moose 
and bear hunter to take with him more than 
the clothes on his back, a box or two of 
cigars, a ‘“‘change” in his suitcase and a 
rifle. Thus, at the beginning, seventy-five 
per cent of the worry and expense of a big- 
game trip is done away with. From the 
Middle West one should make for Port 
Arthur or Fort William, either by rail or 
water, to get into the hunting country at 
best advantage. All through the hunting 
and fishing season water transportation is 
open; and one can buy a ticket from Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Detroit or Chicago to Port 
Arthur and return at less expense than he 
ean travel one way from Michigan to 
Maine, or from Chicago to the Minnesota 
woods. Even from the Far Eastern states 
the water route to the north shore of 
Lake Superior is the cheapest and pleas- 


as 


unable to explain why a hundred thousand | 


antest, though it is about a day and a | 


night longer than the rail route. 


Big Game at Small Cost 


From Port Arthur the big-game and fish | 


country reaches out for hundreds of square 
miles—north, east and west. Along the 
lines of rail for a distance of several hun- 
dred miles the towns are mostly towns in 
name only—‘‘dropping-off points’’ in the 


wilderness, where one will find a general | 


store or two, a post-office, and a population 
of honest-souled wilderness people who are 
actually glad to see you when you jump off 
the train, not because there’s money in 
| sight, but because you're a stranger and 
| will help to break the monotony. Here 
is where the big saving in expense comes 
| to the tenderfoot hunter. At practically 


furnish a canoe, camp equipment—and 
even a gun if you haven't brought one—for 
a dollar or a dollar and a half a day. You 
upply the grub and the tobacco, which 
will cost about ten dollars for a month’s 


which “good fellows’ have offered their 
services free just to have a good time in the 
woods with a stranger. There is no point 
at which one cannot secure whatever he 
needs, with the one exception of good 
fishing tackle; and once in the woods the 
hunter will be surprised to find how little 
he requires! Canada’s big-game and fish 
country is a wonderful land of lakes and 
streams, and it is seldom that one strikes 
a point where he cannot get inland by 
canoe. When at last he is headed up 
some stream, with the wilderness growing 
wilder and wilder about him and lakes 
opening up ahead of himn every few miles, 





like this: 

Fare to hunting ground and return . . . . $30 

a a er a ae er 

Hunting license . . SS a ta ae ee 

Guide, $1.50 a day, twenty day: oe ae ee 

Grub and necessities . . . ee ae ee 
Iie ais as 5 aa aie ok 


This means, of course, that a man has 
a mind to go economically. He will not 
have any difficulty in finding guides who 
are willing to take from two to four dollars 
a day for their services if he has the money 
and the inclination to pay; but the other 
class is in the great majority. 


perior shore there is a virgin country 
in which the moose and bear shooti 
would be hard to beat in any part 





One need not go far from Port Arthur | 
for real wilderness sport—both fish and | 
_ Between Whitefish Lake and the 

u 


every one of the scores of little wilderness | 
stations there are men who will gladly 


trip. 1 have known of many instances in | 


he will find that his account is something | 
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PARIS 
GARTERS 


- No metal 
“can touch you 





Most dealers in haber- 
dashery are trying to give 
you the best value possible 
for your money; and ene 
way to do it is to sell 


PARIS GARTERS 


Every dealer knows that; 
and when you strike one occa- 
sionally who offers some other 
garter, when you ask for 

‘Paris,’ don’t let him ‘‘put 
it over.’’ 


Prices 25c, and 50c for silk 


Look for the name PARIS on the back 
of the shield. 


A. Stein & Company, Makers 


Chicago and New York 











for This 
Test Tag 


and see for yourself 
how thoroughly 
Waterproof you 

can make your shoes with 


DRI-FODT 


Waterproofing 


See how soft and pliable it 
keeps leather under all con- 
ditions. Dri-foot will make 
your shoes wear much longer. 
It doesn’t interfere with pol- 
ishing, doesn’t make shoes 
gummy nor greasy, yet one 
thorough application will render 
them proof against rain or snow. 
Get rid of the 








expense and nui- 
sance of rubbers. 
Prove it by the Test 
Tag, then get a can 
of Dri-foot at ashoe 
dealer’s. 

25c, full size can. 
FITZ CHEMICAL 

COMPANY 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 
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HOUSEHOLD 
CEMENT 


\ JITH this new cement you can 
mend anything (except articles of 
celluloid or rubber). You can renew 
toys, mend broken eye-glasses, repair 
knives and forks, frames, crockery, 
glassware and bric-a-brac. 
Things mended with Quixo never 
come apart again—they stay mended. 
The joint will be the strongest part 


of the article ; heat, cold or chemicals | 


won't affect it. 

Don’t throw away broken articles of glass, 
china, earthenware, marble, metal, horn or 
papier-maché. Mend them with Quixe. You 
will find an almost unlimited variety of 
household uses for it. It will pay for itself 
in a week. Get a bottle today. 

Quixo is the surest cement made. It is a 
mineral compound, not a disagreeable smelling 
animal or fish glue. It has no odor; it will 
not stick up your fingers. Comes in attractive 
air-tight bottles with easily opened screw tops. 
25c at all stores. If your dealer should 
be out of Quixo, send 25Sc for a full 
sized bottle to Walter Janvier, 
Sole Agent for the United 
States, 417 Canal Street, 
New York. 


GLASS WARE 












Canada, and yet it is almost unhunted, 
except directly along the line of rail. It 
is an ideal country for the man with from 
two to four weeks at his disposal. Canoe 
a - be taken from several points near 

tefish Lake. Several of these lead into 


| the magnificent lake region of the Rainy | 
River district to the west, a paradise for 


deer and bear and fish; and another, that 
may be easily covered within a month, 
strikes east and south from Whitefish Lake 
into Arrow Lake, and thence through a 
splendid wilderness country down to the 


| Minnesota border. 


The sport for the fisherman in this region 
of hundreds of lakes and streams is almost 
beyond the dreams of the average American 


| angler. When I first struck Port Arthur, 


a number of years ago, I asked the Indian 
agent there whether there was any good 


| fishing near. He said there was not—none 


of any account at all nearer than eight or 
ten miles. I asked several others and they 
told me the same thing. 
on a sight-seeing tour, and, in crossing 
the dam across a stream half a mile from 
the town, I chanced to look down into the 


| water. What I saw there took my breath 


away! I saw at least a score of pike—-some 
of them whoppers. I was out of breath 
when I raced into the Indian agent’s office. 
““W-w-w-what did you say there was no 
fishing round here for?”’ I demanded. 
There isn’t,” he replied, “unless you 
want to go out and fish in the bay.” 
I told him what I had seen up near the 
dam and asked him if it was a dream. He 


smiled, as a man sometimes smiles when he | 
sees a small boy catching two-inch shiners. | 


“Oh, you can catch all you want of 
those things!” he said. ‘You can go up 
there and get a wagonload.” 

That describes the average North- 
Canadian’s opinion of pike and maskinonge, 
two of the gamiest fish that swim. When 
you get deep in the woods north of Lake 
Superior it’s the exception to find a man 
who considers them worth eating. Every- 
thing is trout—trout and whitefish. 


Sport in the Big Woods 


Thus far I have dealt with that part 
of the big-game and fish country easily 
accessible to the man whose vacation is 
limited to two or three weeks. Almost any 
point I have named can be reached in three 
days and two nights, or vice versa, from 
any town or city between St. Louis and 
Western New York. For the man with 
more time there is the big-game and fish 
country reaching into the Far North. 

The Hudson’s Bay trip by way of Lake 
Winnipeg and the Nelson River is one of 
the finest I know of. There are several 
ways of taking this trip. One may go by 
boat to the upper end of Lake Winnipeg, 
or the start may be made either at Le 
Pas or Prince Albert, on the Saskatchewan. 
With plenty of time—from the first of 
September to the first of November, for 
instance—the ideal trip begins at Prince 
Albert. Ten days may be saved by going 
by rail to Le Pas, but by doing this one 


misses a splendid canoe trip of two hundred | 


miles down the Saskatchewan. 


The new transcontinental railroad —the | 


Grand Trunk Pacific—has now opened up 
a new hunting and fishing paradise that 
has heretofore been known only to the 
Indians and the Hudson's Bay Company's 
people. From Fort William one may take 
the branch line, now completed, which 
runs straight north and west through two 
hundred miles of wilderness to the main 
line in the Lake Seul country. Only by 
means of canoe, snowshoe and dog-sledge 
have these regions been traveled before, 
and only trappers and Indians have 
hunted in them. In this country one 


| meets with the caribou, not only singly and 


in pairs, but in herds of from ten to fifty; 
and the moose are so plentiful that during 
a summer canoe trip to Lake Seul I counted 
sig hty-odd, without hunting for them. 

e, maskinonge and trout may be caught 
in nearly every mile of the waterway. 

At Lake Superior Junction, where the 
branch and the main line connect, one may 
outfit and = his canoe directly into the 
agg aed that opens into Lake Seul, Lake 
St. Joseph and the Albany River. The 
oni line is completed westward, running 
for two hundred miles through a virgin 
fish and game country. When the line of 
rail is completed eastward, as it will be — 
shortly, the most wonderful game and fis 
country in the world—nine hundred miles 
in length—will be opened up for the first 
time to the white man and his rifle. 
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Every dot on the above map of the United 
States indicates a Queen Quality Agency. 


This means that 3,800 progressive merchants are now 
ready to show you the new fall and winter models in 
Queen Quality Shoes. They now have every size and 
width, in all the popular leathers and fabrics. 


FLEOCAL 


SHOE 


Queen Quality is the best known women’s shoe in the 
world. It is the undisputed leader in shoe styles — it 
introduced and made famous the “‘ flexible sole,’’ which 
makes ‘‘breaking-in’’ unnecessary. 


The Queen Quality factory has 13 
acres of floorspace, 5,000 employees, 
a capacity of 17,000 pairs of shoes 
per day — 5,000,000 pairs per year— 
all the result of giving the very 
utmost in shoe value. 


The first Queen Quality Shoes 
were made 21 yearsago. Today they 
are known throughout the world 
and are the choice of millions of 
particular women. 





And still Queen Quality Shoes are not high priced; 
ranging $3.50, $3.75, $4.00, $4.25, $4.50 and $5.00. 


If you have worn Queen Quality Shoes you will prob- 
ably continue buying them. If you haven’t, try them, 
You will get more than your money's 

worth in style, fit and durability, 


If your dealer does not carry Queen 
Quality Shoes, write us at once and 
we will send you a handsome style 
book showing the latest fall and winter 
models. Try your Dealer first. 


Sve that the trade-mark is stamped on every pair 


THOMAS G. PLANT CO 
BOSTON, MASS. U.S A 
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Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 


Mahogany or quartered oak 





The instrument by which 
the value of all musical 
instruments is measured. 





Victor-Victrola IV, $15 Victor-Victrola VI, $25 Victor-Victrola VIII, $40 
" Oak 


ment of these wonderful n 





The com 


Victor-V 


Each year has witnessed 1) 


Se ee ee 
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plete line now on exhibitid¢ 
certainly well worth your ti 
In no other way can you full 


Any Victor dealer in any city in 
will gladly play any music you w 
and demonstrate to you the Victo 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. ws U 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Dis 





Always use Victor Machines with Victor I 
and Victor Needles— the combination. T 
no other way to get the unequaled Victc 











Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used e¥ 


. . : 
New Victor Records are on gale at all dealers on the 28th of 
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plete line of 
) ‘ictrolas 


Disockennt improvements in the develop- 
' nusical instruments, and with the com- 
‘Bon and sale at all Victor dealers, it is 
‘™@me to at least see and hear them. 

rT y inform yourself so easily. 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE 
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\ It is important for the man of the family to know wheel 


4 
it means to him in muscle and energy to eat the right kind kind > - 


of bread. ~ Oy i | 


‘ y A pound of strong, glutinous flour, costing less than 40. 
.\vhas more food value than a pound of meat. ot, 


be Guaranteed geal 


ey {This ao Eva 


\ 

‘4 Ist, We select for OCCIDENT Flour ealy the choicest” Oe 
portion of the hard, ‘glutinous, Spring, wlteats, , 

rR, ‘ct North Dahote—the sche breed wheat produced peaers MAS 

All the dist from the crease wheat las VAS 

‘ (7 2nd, Al te at om the See SaaS — a ait 

' cand fibre, s0 that every ounce of OCCIDENT Flour is” be © 

clean, pure food. 4 yy 

Because of this extra cleantness and wheat a ot »| 

OCCIDENT Bread keeps boned 

‘* moist longer than other bread; has a sweeter, by 4 

(en et ear ee f % 
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Low Price 


Volume of business 
is one reason. Thirty- 
four hundred Beacon 
Agencies already are established. Every year 
we make and sell more Beacon shoes. Over 
four thousand pairs made daily. 

Other reasons are High Grade Leather 
and the Goodyear Welt Process. 

Write us if one of the Beacon dealers 
is notin your town. We will mail you 
catalog and guarantee 
satisfaction on any 
mail order you send 
us at Regular Prices, 


F. M. Hoyt Shoe Company 
Manchester, N. H. 
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| will surprise a good man 


EVENING POST 


BEFORE THE 
BATTLE 


(Continued from Page 11) 


) of the Mississippi, proportionately, than 


east of that stream. It is conceded that 
| Wilson will hold the South, though the 

Roosevelt eople claim to have hopes in 

Louisiana, North Carolina and Tennessee. 

It is my opinion that Roosevelt will show 

some results east of the Mississippi that 
of the geograph- 
ical prognostieators, unless there shall be 
some unexpected revulsion of feeling. This 
revolt is not a matter of geograph Yo 
will see evidences of it in New England 
| that will enlighten many of those who com- 
pare it to Greenbackism, or Populism, or 
any other political fad of former days. 

At that there are some evidences in the 
West that there has been a slackening of 
the Roosevelt impetus. Roosevelt is not 
so strong as he was in Washington, owing 
nipulations out there; but he has a lot 
of strength. 
October were that Wilson would carry the 
state, though the Republican chairman 
claimed Taft would get thestate vote despite 
the handicap of Roosevelt’s candidacy. 

In Oregon Roosevelt has a strong labor 
and a strong farmer support. The fight 
is between Wilson and Roosevelt, with the 
chances in Wilson’s favor. There has been 
considerable squabbling among third-party 
leaders and they have made some tactical 
blunders, notably in failing to nominate 
Jonathan Bourne, Jr., for the Senate. The 
Taft people, who formerly decided to vote 
for Wilson to defeat Roosevelt, are now con- 
vinced Roosevelt is beaten and are inclined 
to stand pat; but if the Taft people all vote 
for Taft Roosevelt is likely to carry the 
state. It is probable they will vote for 
Wilson in many instances and give the 
state to the Democrats. 

The fight in California is between Roose- 
velt and Wilson. The ballot muddle, which 
was not settled when this was written, will 
have a large effect on the November result, 
for if the Taft electors are excluded from 
the ticket the Taft men will vote for Wilson 
by the thousand. Roosevelt was at the top 
of his strength when he was in California 
and he didn't help himself any by that trip. 
Governor Johnson will have a hard job to 
keep California in line, but he may be able 

to do it Bryan had a reception in Califor- 
nia, Aw! in early October the swing was 
with Wilson, though the only certainty was 
that Taft would not carry the state. 


Mr. Taft indorsed by Mormons 


After my article on Utah was printed 
I received several letters from Mormons, 
claiming the Mormon Church would not 
support Taft because of his lack of action 
in Mexico. This view seems to be mis- 
taken, for in a signed statement in the 
Improvement Era, the official organ of the 
Mormon priesthood quorum, Joseph F. 
Smith, president of the church, indorsed 
| the Taft Administration and justified the 
President’s policy in Mexico,much criticised 
by Mormons because of the sufferings of 
religionists who have been driven from 
that country. Unless the Mormon Church 
decides to go to Wilson at the last moment, 
Taft will carry Utah. 

It is a fight between Roosevelt and Wil- 
son in Nevada, with Roosevelt having the | 
better of it. Andin Idaho the public decla- 
ration-by Senator Borah that Taft was 
frauduiently nominated, which view was 
concurred in by Representative French, 
made Idaho impossible for Taft. The earl 
October indications were that Roosevelt 





Warren machine is fighting desperately to 
hold Wyoming for Taft and mzy be suc- 
cessful, ause of the small vote that is to 
be handled, though there will be Roosevelt 
votes in Wyoming. Wilson is strongest in 
Montana, as this is written, with Taft a 
close second. Roosevelt has some strength 
there, but the result in that state depends 
on the attitude of the Amalgamated Copper 
Company. If that organization should 
think Taft will be elected the state will be 
thrown to Taft, but if it doesn’t think so 
Wilson will carry Montana. The Amalga- 
mated will see to it that Roosevelt does not 
get the electoral vote of that commonwealth. 

The contest in Colorado will be between 
Wilson and Roosevelt, and Wilson in early 
October had the better of it. The state 
platforms adopted by the Democrats 





in some degree to the third-ticket ma- | 


The probabilities in early | 


will carry Idaho, with Wilson second. The | 
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Everyday Uses of the 


“Wear-Ever 


Aluminum Roaster 


Steaming fruit in jars. 

Baking on top of stove. 

Baking bread, biscuits or apples. 
Baking or steaming fish. 
Steaming asparagus or corn. 
Baking bacon. 

Frying food. 

A food warmer. 

A drip pan. 

10. A bread box or a cake box. 


The Thanksgiving T urkey may be evenly browned 
because the “Wear-Ever” Roaster heats quickly 
throughout. Not only does it save meat because it is 
self-basting, but it saves fuel because aluminum stores 
up so muc h heat that the Roaster may be used for bak 
ing on top o the stove over one burner—thus making 
it unnecessary to use the oven. 


PNOYV SYP» 


< 


Fruit steamed in jars remains unbroken, is beautiful 
in appearance and of supenor flavor. 


The Roaster Disk is an excellent cake cooler — upon 
which cake may be cut. Bread and cake will remain 
as moist and fresh in the Roaster as in any box 


No utensil is more generally useful every day of the 
year 


The" Wear-Ever™ Roaste? is seamless — cannot rust — 
cannot chip or scale—has no hinges to break —the 
corners are round —is easily kept clean 


Ask your dealer why it pays to 
Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 





If ““Wear-Ever™ utensils are not ob 


WEAR-EVER tainable at your dealer's, mail ue 15 

iy two-cent stamps (30 cents), stating 

your dealer's name, and we will send 

you a one-quart “ Wear-Ever™ Sauce 

L MINU pan — stamps to be returned if pan is 
[yy not satisfactory. 


Send for “The Wear-Ever Kitchen,” 
TRADE MARK @ booklet telling how to care for alu- 
minum ware. 


THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL Co. 
Dept. 18, New Kensington, Pa. 
or NORTHERN ALUMINUM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Ontarie 
(Dist congas Agents for Canada) 














fuland useful 

piece of fur 

nitureforevery 

15 Days’ FREE Trial oe 

Factory Prices to You Chests deli ght the 
entirehousehold. Protect /urs, woolens and /inens from m 


mice, dust and damp. Direct ben factory at factory prices 
Freight prepaid. Write for photo-illustrations and our free offer 
Pisdmont Red Cedar Chest pt. 97 Statesville, N.C. 











YOU CAN'T TELL THEM FROM LINEN 
SAME DULL FINISH SAME PERFECT FIT 
SAME CORRECT STYLE wy 4 LINEN ‘de ave RE 

All dealers, Collars, age; Cu Stile B. 


Company 38 hea n. Y. 
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150 Gifts 


To Women 


Profit-Sharing Coupons 


We have a new 


Premium List 
just from the press. 
It pictures 150 things 
wanted by women, 
children and men. 

Anything shown in it 
can be paid for by cou- 
pons from packages of 
Mother’s Oats. 


Also by coupons from 
Mother’s Wheat Hearts— 
the granulated white heart 
of the wheat. 


Any Gift at Once 
Send Coupons Later 


The book tells a plan by which any 
premium can be had at once. You 
can send the coupons later. 

So you don’t need to wait, as you used 
to wait, tosave up enough of the coupons. 

The premiums include 


Fireless Cookers 

New Kitchen Utensils 
Lace Curtains — Linen 
Jewelry — Cameras 
Silverware — Chinaware 


Roller Skates, etc. 


150 things like these are given free 
to our customers. 


Mother’s 
Oats 


is the highest grade of rolled oats, 
famous for 20 years. 


Standard Size Package, 10c 
Family Size Package, 25c 
Prices noted do not apply in 
the extreme West or South 

Mother’s Wheat Hearts is the finest 
granulated wheat cereal made from 
the white heart of the wheat. 

Our way of winning users is to give 
them these premiums. That is our 
method of advertising. 

There’s a coupon in every package. 
And it gives back to our customers, 
in these useful premiums, about one- 
tenth of all they pay. 

Thus you get these premiums, and 
you get at the same time the finest 
cereals any price can buy. 


Send a Postal 


Send us a postal with your name 
and address, and we will mail you this 
new book of gifts. Write now, please, 
before you forget it. Address 


MOTHER’S OATS 


_eieey Exchange Bldg., Chicago 


1 














| spoiled Roosevelt’s chances of drawing 
heavily from the Democrats, though the 
national Democratic tariff plank i is damag- 
ing to Wilson to some degree because of its 
ible effect—should law result—on the 
et-s * industry Roosevelt might 
carry the state against Wilson on a well- 
conducted tariff fight. It will be close in 
Colorado between Roosevelt and Wilson, 
with Taft a bad third. 
The Kansas Democrats are standing well 


behind Wilson and there are many Taft | . 
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Republicans who have decided to vote for | 


Wilson to kill off Roosevelt. The situation | § ‘ 


in Nebraska in early October was as I de- 
scribed it in my previous article dealing 
with that state. 

The one certain thing in Missouri is that 
Taft will not carry it. There are many 
Missouri Democrats who have not re- 
covered from their disappointment over 
the defeat of Champ Clark and who intend 
to vote for Roosevelt, and many Taft men 
intend to be effective against Roosevelt by 
voting for Wilson. The Roosevelt people 
have very sanguine expectations. If they 
are too sanguine Wilson will win. 

As the campaign swung into its final 
stages in Indiana Wilson was undeniably 
strongest with Roosevelt a good second 
and Taft a poor third. Independent polls 
show former Senator sotlias in a good 
position in his race for the governorship; 
but the combination of the Democrats, who 
are firm behind Wilson, and anti-Roosevelt 
Republicans will probably be sufficient to 
make the state safe for Wilson. 

A poll of Minnesota, taken a few weeks 
| before election in eight townships impar- 
tially selected, showed, basing computation 
on the percentages secured, that Taft will 
have 73,000 votes, Roosevelt 120,000 votes, 
and Wilson 134,000, which indicates how 
| close the fight is there between Wilson and 

Roosevelt. 


Possibility, Probability, Certainty 


The Roosevelt movement has not at- 
tained any great headway in Wisconsin, 
which is the home of Senator La Follette, 
who was a Progressive long before Colonel 
Roosevelt embraced that creed. The 
Senator is bitterly against Roosevelt, and 
his followers will in large numbers vote for 
Wilson, which makes it probable that Wil- 
son will carry the state, especially as there 
are about 160,000 sturdy and reliable 
Democratic votes in the state, and Taft's 
majority in 1908 was but 81,000, the great 
bulk of the Republican vote being made up 
of La Follette men. 

Roosevelt is holding his ground in Illinois. 
There is a strong labor sentiment for him. 
Taft is a bad third ir’any computation. 

Michigan Republicans seem well dis- 
posed toward Mr. Taft. There is a Pro- 
gressive sentiment that is widespread and 
Colonel Roosevelt will get many votes, but 
the chances are in favor of Mr. Taft's 
a oy the State. 

three parties opened their national 
campaigns in Ohio late in September. Wil- 
son’s reception exceeded that of both the 
Roosevelt and Taft speakers two to one. 
The contest in reality, in Ohio, is merely a 
struggle between Roosevelt and Taft for 
second place, and Taft seems to be gaining 
a bit because of active campaign work by 
an effective committee. 

This covers the country where the Roose- 
velt strength is supposed to be greatest. 
In the Southwest, especially in Oklahoma, 
Roosevelt has much support. West Virginia 
is likely to be for Wilson because of the 
Republican division, and Maryland is 
quite certain for Wilson. In the big states 
of New York and Pennsylvania the na- 
tional situations are much complicated by 
the local situations. Politically Wilson 
seems to have the advantage, but Pennsyl- 
vania has a large Progressive, independent 
element among her voters, and Taft is 
wees od in the state of New York than 
elsewhere. 

Summing it all up, this campaign presents 
one certainty, one probability, and one 
possibility. 

The certainty is this: Mr. Taft cannot 
be reélected. 

The probability is this: Mr. Wilson is 
likely to be elected. 

The possibility is this: Mr. Roosevelt 
may carry enough states to throw the 
election into the Tess. 

Then, in addition to all this, there is one 
| other phase. There may be a landslide. If 

there is a landslide it will be a Roosevelt 
landslide, and The Colonel will be the next 
president of the United States. 















U-S-L Batteries in Avy and Na 
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D STATES LIGHT AND HEATING Co. 
(Formerly National) 


Storage Battery 


The success of the U-S-L Storage Battery in meeting the 
grilling needs of truck service throughout the country has 
placed it in the service of the United States Government. 
Above are pictured two U-S-L installations doing heavy navy 
and army duty at Boston and Springfield, Mass. 

One of these, used for hauling freight cars, was installed 
only after most searching official tests 

This acceptance by Government engineers is but another 
endorsement of the service standing of U-S-L Storage Batteries 
Their remarkable voltage dependability under all conditions 
of work, their economy in requiring less charging current for 
a given energy output than others, make the U-S-L the un- 
questioned leader among all batteries. 


For both Pleasure and Commercial Uses 


they have established a new standard of what to expect from a 
battery —especially where hills and sand, rough roads, frequent 
stops and starts, and other trying conditions have caused 
the ordinary storage battery to fall short of requirements. 

So you see there is a difference ia batteries. A good thing 
to bear in mind when buying anelectric 




















truck or pleasure car, for any manu 
facturer can supply U-S-L Batteries 
Get U-S-L plates on all renewals 

Gentlemen Please sen 


U-S-LS ° gives you the benefit of U-S-L Bullet wecked t — 
— 2 ervice |). services of trained 1. Power for Electric Vehicle 


I 
experts, wherever you are located These : Pie Con 
men operate from our service stations located , . Ligme tor 
in eight principal cities, where a stock of ; Us ec Ba 
spare parts is always on han St ervice 
4.1 I t ge Batteries 
Fill out the coupon and get valuable information independent  Blectri 


The U. S. Light & Heating Copeny 
General O flices : 
30 Church St., New York ais Falls, x Y. f forw V 
Branch Offices and Service Stations 
Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
San Francisco, Detroit, St. Louis 


Makers also of U-S-L Electric Starter and Lighter for 
Gasoline Automobiles 





Name 








Address 
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The U.S. Light & Heating Co. 
30 Church St., New York 
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Ready-made clothes 


OU know how it is; many men, even when they wear ready-made 

clothes, feel that they'd really be better off if their clothes were 
made-to-order. ‘Thousands of low-priced “‘custom”’ tailors exist today 
wholly on this ancient prejudice; many thousands of men annually have 
their clothes “made-to-measure” at about the cost or a little higher 
cost than fine ready-made, on the theory that they’re getting “some- 
thing better’; paying tribute to the tape line “fetish.” 


The correct view of it 


But you'll find now many men who make no apology, even to 
themselves, for wearing ready-made clothes; they think they’re better 
clothes. Well, they’re right; and the others are wrong. It wasn’t always 
so, but it’s so now. Your tailor can’t produce, at anywhere near the price, 
as good a suit of clothes as you can buy, ready-made, of any clothier 
who handles ours. 


The best argument of all 


The old arguments—money-saving; time-saving; seeing the clothes 
finished and on you; knowing about fit, and style, and becomingness 


before you pay your money—these are all good arguments for ready- 


made clothes. 


But the best argument now is the quality; ready-made clothes 
are better—in style, in tailoring, in quality of materials, in fit—than 
ninety-five per cent of so-called “custom-tailored” clothes; ready-made 
clothes like ours are the standard by which to measure the “custom- 
tailored” product; the situation has been reversed by our goods. 


The prices are easy; $18 and upward 


Go to the store that sells our clothes; you don’t need to look for it; 
you'll find it advertised in the newspapers. Any dealer who sells 
them wants you to know where he is. Ask for our clothes by name. 


Send six cents for the Fall Style Book 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago New York 
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What Will 
Your Salary 


e 
Five Years Hence? 


Will you then be work- 
ing for the same old 
wage? Or will you 
occupy a position of 
responsibility com- 
manding a handsome 
salary ? 
You must decide now which 
it shall be. You must an- 
swer this question: “Shall | 
do my daily work and trust 
to luck for advancement, or 
shall | guarantee a better 
position five years hence by 
fitting myself for it?” 
It’s all a question of 
training—as the expe- 
rience of thousands has 
proved. Whether you 
plan to be a merchant, 
a physician, a musician, 
a farmer, your success 
must depend upon the 
education you have had. 
To obtain that education 
was oncea difficult problem 
for those whose means were 
limited. Now, anyone can 
secure the needed training 
without a cent of cost and 
without sacrificing his or her 
present occupation. 


Just as soon as we receive 
your letter we'll explain how 
thousands of ambitious 
young men and women 
have, in the best educational 
institutions in the country, 
qualified themselves for 
“bigger jobs” through our 
plan. We'll explain how 
you can, without cost to 
yourself,answertoyourown 
satisfaction the question: 


“What will my salary be five 


years hence?” 
Educational Division 


The Saturday Evening Post 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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The Irritating ® NS As SORES B 


Husband 


By W. L. Howard, M. D. 


HE nagging man exists; hundreds of 
homes know him. He differs, however, 
from the nagging woman in this: the man 
is made a nagger, the woman nagger is born 


so. When the irritating causes cease she | 


still remains in a condition of unrest and 
discontent. It is a psychopathic condition 
innate in her; in the man it is simply the 
reflex of constant friction in his home. 
Man does not understand that the emo- 
tional outbreaks in women generally have a 
nervous origin and are not always a mere 


| demonstration of temper 


Many times the man is cruel; he wounds 
by harsh words when he could bring har- 
mony by tender acts and silent tongue. He 
doesn’t, as a rule; he simply nags, nags. 


| Especially is this so when the man starts 


| this kind of a nagging man. 


drinking. 

A case will best explain what I mean by 
There are 
many other sorts, brutish kinds, which we 
shall study later. 

B married a young woman he had known 
for some years. She came from a neurotic 
family. During their engagement she 
demonstrated many uncontrollable im- 
pulses, which told of a smoldering furnace 
of nagging potentialities in her make-up. 
One brother was in confinement for the 
morphine habit; her father was a dipso- 
maniac. There was no sister to get a line 


| on. The mother was one of those broken- 





| irritator in words and deeds. 


hearted and dispirited beings so often found 
in these unphysiologic households. 

Shortly after the marriage, rumors of 
the husband’s intemperance became public 
property. Things went from bad to worse. 

he household was constantly in disruption. 
The husband would come in at all hours 
of the night and swear and growi because 
the dinner was cold. 

It was drink, drink, until the wife could 
no longer stand the miserable existence. 
She obtained a divorce. 


Some Nagging Women 
Now those who understood the inside of 


the trouble knew that this woman was a | 


nagger. 


On the honeymoon she let fly her | 


vituperations, and, in order to escape from | 


this tongue-lashing, the husband of a few 
days began to drink to forget her unkind 
words. Gradually he became a nagger, an 
No woman of 


| the sweetest nature could have stood this 





nagging man. 

A year after she obtained a divorce he 
married again. His second wife was a 
psychically balanced woman. She was fit 


to be a wife and mother. She is both. From | 


the day this ex 3 s first wife left him he has 
never drunk a drop. Harmony and peace 
are to be found in his new home. 

For three years after the divorce his first 
wife remained comparatively calm. But, 
finally, she married again. Her new hus- 
band, although sorely in need of her money, 
and enjoying the ease and luxury it gave 
him, could stand her nagging and insinua- 
tions but a few months. One day he closed 
her mouth with a slap and followed it up 
with cruel words. So he was sent away 





» 


Slt Mich adios bi ean a 
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with the reputation of being a nagging man | | 


and a brute. He was undoubtedly both, 
but he was made so—he was not a born 
nagger. To put it more fairly, the woman 


was a nagger as the result of unhealth; the | } 


man because of symptoms of this unhealth 
reacting upon normal instincts which he 
had not learned to control. 

Let us hear what some nagging women 
have to say for themselves, for it is a fact 
that I find, in the present generation, a 
ready acceptance on the women’s part to 
acknowledge a physical unrest and exhaus- 
tion, and that they know these conditions 
make them naggers. But here the causes 
of the explosions often lie with the man. 


Dear Doctor Howard: I come of a family 
of nagging women and, in fact, am “hit 
with the same stick” quite a little myself. 
My grandmother was a tiny, frail con- 
sumptive who, in the a aH 4 of bearing 
children, kept up the household end of a 
large farm. 


She came of a stock which made of clean- | 


liness almost a religious observance, and 
her kitchen floor had to be clean enough 
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This Is How the Caloric 
Makes Brown Crusts 


There isn’t a woman who reads this who hasn't said to her- 
self, at some time or other, that she didn't believe a fireless 
cookstove browned roasts and biscuits like the stoves she has 
always used. Here is the reason why the Caloric makes these 
brown crusts 





This is how the steam valve 


Here's how it work 
looks when not in operation wt Raw lhe Rn 4 


under steam pressure 


This little steam valve is in the cover of every 8 and 12 quart 
Caloric oven. It works automatically. No need for you to be 
in the kitchen during any part of the process of cooking. The 
steam pressure pushes up the ball, 
to escape, while retaining all the heat. This gives you a dry 
oven. And a dry oven means perfect baking and roasting. 
It is a simple little invention. Yet no other fireless has it 
It took us years of thought and experiment to find just the 
device that would get the best results, and here it is. 


Built on the Right Principle 


That's the reason for the Caloric’s success. 

It has the flawless system of insulation, and this insulation means years 
of service. Faulty insulation is cheap to make and quick to wear out. 

Caloric aluminum oven linings are 
seamless. We make three kinds of lin 
ings—S le , white porce- 
lain enamel 7 terneplate. The ma 
terial is a matter of ch a it's the idea 
back of the material that counts. 
Faulty insulation ends the use- 
fulness of any stove. The Caloric 
should outlast any other fireless 


made. With every 
Fre Caloric cookstove 

we give you a cloth- 
bound cookbook, containing over 
300 Caloric recipes, and a full set 
of handsome aluminum cooking 
utensils. There are enough of 
these utensils to enable you to 
use all the compartments of the 
cookstove at the same time. 


Chast 


Cabinettes and Kitchen Cabinets 


and kitchen 


solidly 


allowing all useless steam 










are marvels of convenicnee 
comfort, The cabinette is a table, 
built but rolling easily on casters. It is 
arranged to hold a single-compart 
ment seamless aluminum Calor 
cookstove, which 
position you want by means of a 
hinge This table has a top of pol 
ished nickeloid, 28 x 40 inches, and 
it is as fine a piece of kitchen furni 
ture as can be mace 

The Caloric kitchen cabinet is a 
It will save you an endless number of steps, 
and it is all within easy reach. A two 
compartment, seamless aluminum Caloric cookstove is ingeniously swung 
into place in this cabinet. 

Write for the Caloric Catalog. This will not only show you all sizes 
and styles of Caloric cookstoves, but it will introduce you to all the Caloric 
specialties. We particularly want to tell you about the new ways in which 
we now use seamless aluminum. It will be a surprising story to you. 

Over 6,000 dealers sell the Caloric. Where we have no dealer we ship 
direct and pay the freight. 


DEALERS PLEASE NOTE — Other dealers have found Calori 






adjusts to the 


complete kitchen in itself. 
for everything you want is there 


exclusive 


agencies tremendously profitab) The Calo or z.. ame stands for quality 
from one end of the United States to the other Ve'd like to hear from you 
Ask us about our new dealer plans and about beers new fall lines (14) 


THE CALORIC COMPANY, Dept. 17, Janesville, Wisconsin 
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EVENING POST 


to eat from. My grandfather would sit in 
the kitchen and spit tobacco over 
the place—did = know any better, I 
am sure. 

You ean imagine the life—the woman, 
physically unfit for any of the duties of 
wife or mother, compelled to do labor that 
a strong man would find taxing, and vexed 
in the doing almost beyond endurance. 
Her religion forbade her complaining, but 
I know by my own disposition something of 
what that little woman endured. 

Before her you it child was grown this 
pow woman lay down and died—of con- 

—— Most of ‘hee children followed, 
by the same disease, in rapid succession. 

My mother has been a lifelong invalid, 
compelled as was her mother to do work 
for which she had not the physical strength. 


| My father and mother never should have 


been married; neither of them was fit to be 


a parent, they being the invalid descendants | 


of two invalid families. The mental un- 
rest and unhappiness which, in my grand- 
mother’s case, were repressed to a great 
extent, were given expression in the second 


| generation to a somewhat greater degree. 


It was a case of nerves all unstrung, physical 
weakness, poverty, and not very much help 
from my father. In the midst of such con- 
ditions I was born. I have no constitution, 
a nervous condition that is “‘all to the bad,” 


and had many of the same things to contend | 
with that my mother and grandmother | 


suffered. I am a wife and mother, and 


| really my sympathies are enlisted for “the 


| when my husband had been in the house | 
thirty minutes there was not a trace left of | 





nagging woman” 
as you have depicted. 


I could not stand alone, with an angle of 


wall and bookcase behind me and chairs in | 


front of me while I swept and dusted, and 


broom and duster ever having been used. 
Every door in the house bore its collection 
of black finger-prints. I am a physical and 
nervous wreck, and I am a n 3 

At first I didn’t nag; but I did later—I 
couldn’t help it. Of course it did no one 


any good, and did positive harm—I say | 


nothing of its effect on my husband, you 
have told that yourself. 
Will you, or can you, take up this ques- 


tion from the above standpoint, and tell us | 
I know that | 


how to avoid this nagging? 
self-control is an essential. 
I have not enough of it; 


I know that 
and ‘‘there are 


others.” How I envy the well woman, the | 


ve whose marriage has brought out all the 
rong points of a woman—not made a 
hod wreck like myself. 


No so-called barbarous nation allows | 


such sacrifices of human lives as our so- 
ealled civilization practices daily. We shall 
have the brutal husband, the cruel insinu- 
ator and the nagger until chers, teachers 
and parents understand that a boy who 
grows up ignorant of woman’s emotional 
moods—who gets no hint of her physical 
limitations—is going to be unconsciously 
brutal in words, and merge, finally, into 
that unbearable beast—a nagging man. 


Food Better Than Cleanliness 


The writer of the letter I have quoted 
is an intelligent woman, who recognizes 
the real basis for her impulse to nag: an 

unstable, nervous organization and a 
physical condition that should have pre- 
vented her from marrying. She was igno- 


rant of these facts when a girl, and was left | 


to find out through pain and suffering 
She writes of her grandmother’s coming 
from a stock who made of cleanliness al- 


most a religious observance, and says her | 


— weuld spit upon the floor 
use he did not know any better. 

But can she be “sure”? ost men who, 
when they come home and find all day has 
been spent in “cleaning up”—a veritable 
obsession among some women—want to 
leave at once. 
a moment; I'll get you something to eat,” 
and he is given “something cold,” he is 

upon a career of nagging. 

“Why, for Heaven’s sake, can’t you let 


the cleaning go, and study the wants of a | 


man’s stomach? If you would spend all 
day getting something decent to eat _ 
let this house-upsetting alone we mi 

along toge' You are not fit to <p 
man athome. Goon with gar ge be 
going out to get something to eat.” 

out he goes, leaving his wife crying sade — 
fully comprehendi But she seldom 


learns the lessons, an the husband becomes 


(Continued on Page 44) 


who has a husband such | 
I have spent morn- | 
ings “cleaning up” my home, so weak that | 


hen the wife says, “Wait | 
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That’s what I want— 
TOWLE'S 


LOG CABIN 
>YRUP 


seria rice npr ert 


OU may just as well get the rich 
maple flavor of Log Cabin Syrup 
when traveling as when you are 
at home. 
It is served almost everywhere if you 
ask for it. 
Log Cabin Syrup has a reputation that 
is twenty-five years old, and a purity 
and quality that never change. 


ones; it is a prime favorite always with 
children. 

All grocers sell it in patented, double- 
seal Log Cabin cans. 

All good eating places serve it. 
You don’t need to go without it. 


Recipe book and small can of Log 
Cabin Syrup for five 2-cent stamps to 
cover postage 


The Towle Maple Products Co. 
Dept. B, St. Poul, Minn. 







* Refineries 


‘From mycamp 
to your table.’’ 
— age 
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Best Cooks 
use Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 
It has a rare and subtle 
flavor which no other 
condiment possesses. 


LEA « PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Imparts a delightful relish to Soups, 
ish, Gravies, Stews, Chops and 
Salad Dressings. An Appetizer. 
Digestive. 
Jonn Duncan's Sons, 
Agents, N.Y. 
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Woodrow Wilson’s Message 


to the American People 


eee ‘ re ally” 
Se thi Celens af Amarin: Sea Girt, N. J., October 19, 1912. 

I am glad to have an opportunity to state very simply and directly 
why I am seeking to be elected President of the United States. I feel 
very deeply that this is not an ambition a man should entertain for his 
own sake. He must seek to serve a cause, and must know very clearly 
what cause it is he is seeking to serve. The cause I am enlisted in lies 
very plainly to my own view. The government of the United States, 
as now bound by the policies which have become characteristic of 
Republican administration in recent years, is not free to serve the 
whole people impartially, and it ought to be set free. It has been tied 
up, whether deliberately or merely by unintentional development, 
with particular interests, which have used their power, both to control 
the government and to control the industrial development of the 
country. It must be free from such entanglements and alliances. 
Until it is freed, it cannot serve the people as a whole. Until it is 
freed, it cannot undertake any programme of social and economic 
betterment, but must be checked and thwarted at every turn by its 
patrons and masters. 

In practically every speech that I make, I put at the front of what 
I have to say the question of the tariff and the question of the trusts, 
but not because of any thought of party strategy, because I believe 
the solution of these questions to lie at the very heart of the bigger 
question, whether the government shall be free or not. The govern- 
ment is not free because it has granted special favors to particular 
classes by means of the tariff. The men to whom these special favors 
have been granted have formed great combinations by which to con- 
trol enterprise and determine the prices of commodities. They could 
not have done this had it not been for the tariff. No party, therefore, 
which does not propose to take away these special favors and pre- 
vent monopoly absolutely in the markets of the country sees even so 
much as the most elementary part of the method by which the gov- 
ernment is to be set free. 

The control to which tariff legislation has led, both in the field 
of politics and in the field of business, is what has produced the most 
odious feature of our present political situation, namely, the absolute 
domination of powerful bosses. Bosses cannot exist without business 
alliances. With them politics is hardly distinguishable from business. 
Bosses maintain their control because they are allied with men who 
wish their assistance in order to get contracts, in order to obtain 
special legislative advantages, in order to prevent reforms which will 
interfere with monopoly or with their enjoyment of special exemptions. 
Merely as political leaders, not backed by money, not supported by 
securely intrenched special interests, bosses would be entirely man- 
ageable and comparatively powerless. By freeing the government, 
therefore, we at the same time break the power of the boss. He trades, 
he does not govern. He arranges, he does not lead. He sets the stage 
for what the people are todo; he does not act as their agent or servant, 
but as their director. For him the real business of politics is done 
under cover. 

The same means that will set the government free from the influ- 
ences which now constantly control it would set industry free. The 


enterprise and initiative of all Americans would be substituted for 
the enterprise and initiative of a small group of them. Economic 
democracy would take the place of monopoly and selfish management. 
American industry would have a new buoyancy of hope, a new energy, 
a new variety. With the restoration of freedom would come th« 
restoration of opportunity. 

Moreover, an administration would at last be set up in Washington, 
and a legislative régime, under which real programmes of social bettey- 
ment could be undertaken as they cannot now. The government 
might be serviceable for many things. It might assist in a hundred 
ways to safeguard the lives and the health and promote the comfort 
and the happiness of the people; but it can do these things only if its 
actions be disinterested, only if they respond to public opinion, only 
if those who lead government see the country as a whole, feel a deep 
thrill of intimate sympathy with every class and every interest in it, 
know how to hold an even hand and listen to men of every sort and 
quality and origin, in taking counsel what is to be done. Interest 
must not fight against interest. There must be a common under- 
standing and a free action all together. 

The reason that I feel justified in appealing to the voters of this 
country to support the Democratic party at this critical juncture in 
its affairs is that the leaders of neither of the other parties propose 
to attack the problem of a free government at its heart. Neither 
proposes to make a fundamental change in the policy of the govern- 
ment with regard to tariff duties. It is with both of them in respect 
of the tariff merely a question of more or less, merely a question of 
lopping off a little here and amending a little there; while with the 
Democrats it is a question of principle. Their object is to cut every 
special favor out, and cut it out just as fast as it can be cut out without 
upsetting the business processes of the country. Neither does either 
of the other parties propose seriously to disturb the supremacy of the 
trusts. Their only remedy is to accept the trusts and regulate them, 
notwithstanding the fact that most of the trusts are so corstructed 
as to insure high prices, because they are not based upon efficiency 
but upon monopoly. Their success lies in control. The competition 
of more efficient competitors, not loaded down by the debts created 
when the combinations were made, would embarrass and conquer 
them. The trusts want the protection of the government, and are 
likely to get it if either the Republican or ‘the so-called ‘ Progressive "’ 
party prevails. — 

Surely this is a cause. Surely the questions of the pending ele« 
tion, looked at from this point of view, rise into a cause. They are not 
merely the debates of a casual party contest. They are the issues of 
life and death to a nation which must be free in order to be strong 
What will patriotic men do? 


Medea Mile» 





We Ask You To Help Us Elect Woodrow Wilson 


We ask you to help us put into force the clean, honest, sane, 
helpful government that he stands for. 

We need your help. We need your financial support. 

We will acknowledge personally and through the newspapers of 
the country your subscription. 


Your help right now means more for this great patriotic cause 
than you can possibly realize, but you will realize this in the future. 

Become an Enrolled Subscriber in this History-making Rol! of 
Patriotic Americans. 

Please fill out and send us the coupon below. 


THE WILSON AND MARSHALL ENROLLMENT COMMITTEE 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN CHAMP CLARK ROBERT EWING 
JOHN BURKE CHARLES R. CRANE THOMAS P. GORE 
SIMEON E. BALDWIN JOSEPHUS DANIELS JUDSON HARMON 


A. 8. BURLESON 


JOSEPH E. DAVIES ROBERT HUDSPETH 


JOHN W. KERN HENRY MORGENTHAU WILLARD SAULSBURY 
WILLIAM G McADOO JAMES A. O'GORMAN OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD 
WILLIAM F. McCOMBS A. MITCHELL PALMER ROLLA WELLS 

DANIEL J. McGILLICUDDY JAMES A. REED 


Send us your subscription, just what you can afford best — right now — for the cause 








ROLLA WELLS, Treasurer, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. I enclose my subscription. You may enroll my name in your Enrollment Record 


and publish my name in newspapers as an enrolled subscriber. 
$ Name 
Send the certificate of acknowledgement to me at this Address 
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the shot. 


charge. 


in any make of shotgun. 


ARRO 
SHOT SHELLS 


Shoot the speed shells. 
in Remington-UMC Arrow shells the steel 
lining puts all the force of the explosion behind 
That mile-a-minute “comer” 
beat out the pattern driven by a steel gripped 


And with Expert Factory Loading, uni- 
formity of speed and pattern is assured 
in each and every shell. 


Shoot Reméagton-UMC Arrow and Nitro Club Steel Lined 
Expert Factory Loaded Shells for speed plus pattern 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
299 Broadway, New York City 
Eastern Factory loaded shells now for sale on the coast 
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Make sure 
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for OLD COINS 6: 
nearly all dates of 


gd premianus 
eins. $100.00 for 1894 dime S Mint; 
a 00 for certain 1859 half dollars. §8.00 for 
rare 1853 4 §. $500.00 for certain §5 pieces 
without motio. $1000.00 for Calis 
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worth a freminm, Gt 

Tilustrated Coin Circular. 

You have nothing to lose and everything to 

gain. We buy aff rare coins. Address 
THE NUMISMATIC BANK OF TEXAS 
Drawer 976, Dept. E, Fort Worth, Texas 











From Maker to Wearer 


A Saving of 40c Per Dozen 
Guaranteed regular 2 
for 25c collar value at 


$1.10 per dozen 
All charges prepaid 


We will duplicate any 
style you want—send the 
front part of your old collar, Catalogue upon request. 


THE LEAGUE COLLAR CO., 7-11 Hope St, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

















for old gold or silver, diamonds, 
( ASH watches, gold jewelry, new or 
broken, any quantity. Ship by mail 


or express, We send full welue the day ¢ je are re- 
ceived and # our offer is not ie sathanter. we return the 
ons at our expense. We so soll diamonds, watches, 
fsy at half the usual pric \ ct., genuine diamond 


14.50, Write for catalo; howing 200) rgains. Bank 
reference Felon Co 
iberty Refining Co. al ‘Liberty Ave., Pittsbargh, Pa. 








5A Horse Blankets 
5A Auto Robes 


THE STANDARD 
The longest wearing. The most 
satisfactory. Sold by dealers. 
Look for 5A—the mark of quality. 
Itinstrated Bookiee WM, AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 





| SECTIONAL | 
| BooKcases 






placing them in your home. 


old fashioned kind 





Write for Our 
“Book of Designs” 


] EAUTIFULLY illustrated in colors (mailed free), 

showing our Sanitary Clawfoot, Mission Colonial 
and Standard bookcases and how you will save money by 
The handsome designs, the 
rich finish, the removable non-binding doors, the absence 
of disfiguring iron bands, make them far better than the 


Our prices are lower than others 
guaranteed. Sold by dealers or direct. Address t. M, 


GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY, 3 Victoria Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





and high quality is 


| had been married a 


(Continued from Page 42) 


a nagger in words and deeds. If he takes 
to drinking, home, of course, ceases to be 
home. It remains a place for the woman 
to clean and the man to go to when he feels 
ugly and can take it out of the defenseless 
wife. 

I am certain from a study of thousands 
of these broken homes and ugly, impossible 
husbands that many could have been made 
otherwise by “ feeding the brutes.” Pie, 
pickles and piety will develop nagging in a 
man, from dyspeptic as well as from psychic 
causes. 

I have mentioned the ignorance of men 
concerning the emotional moods of women. 
Many cases of constant nagging on the part 
of husbands arise from this ignorance. 

X was a man thirty-six years of age. He 
ut four years. His 
wife was somewhat younger than her hus- 
band; they had no children. X became 
ugly at home; simply changed from a com- | 
panion to a silent, morose individual. He 





| would refuse to go to entertainments with | 





his wife, and shut down upon her dancing. | 
For this harmless amusement she had a 

violent passion. She belonged to a social | 
set in which entertaining was the principal | 
form of occupying time. There came a | 
point where separation seemed inevitable. | 
I had the stories of both sides and saw no | 
way out of the difficulty. He was deter- | 
mined in his attitude, and she refused to | 
obey any of his wishes regarding dances. | 
I finally persuaded him to give her one | 
winter of freedom in dancing and see if her 

unrest would be suppressed. He did so, 

and she became a changed woman and he 

ceased his nagging. 

How could the change be made by allow- | 
ing her to dance? Remember that she 
had no maternal duties; there was no 
outlet for a suppressed emotion, and so 
she was irascible, irritating and complain- 
ing—and he, of course, nagged. 

The reason most women love dancing is 
because it enables them to give harmoni- 
ous and legitimate emotional expression 
to their neuro-muscular irritability, which 
otherwise escapes in more explosive forms. 
Music, in a slighter degree, satisfies the 
same craving, for, in a muffled but har- 
monious manner, it exercises the whole 
emotional keyboard. 


Three Bad Husbands 


Fusbands who make veritable Gehennas 
of their “homes” may be divided into three 
classes: Brutes, Insulting Complainers and 
Subtle Irritators. 

The Brute is best described by quoting a 
letter from a correspondent. 


Dear Doctor Howard: I am willing to | 
admit that nagging is a disagreeable thing 
and, in my case, is a form of nervous 
disease; I know this without my doctor 
telling me so. But I should like to ask if a 
man’s actions may not make it justifiable 
in some cases? 

I weigh a hundred and four pounds, yet 
I do all the housework on a farm—a stock 
farm—where I have to do all the cooking. 
Frequently there are as many as ten men to 
get meals for. I have to churn the milk 
sas et the butter into town. My husband 

1-to-do, yet, in order to get pin money, 
T porn at night when he is soundly snoring. 

Now, if husband comes home uwnex- 
pectedly—he travels a good deal, buying | 
stock—and the table is not in readiness 
when he arrives, he thinks he is neglected. | 
If he brings two or three strangers home | 
with him he gets very ugly because I have 
not a good dinner ready for all. He also 
expects me to carry and fetch any small 
article he may need, and has often sent me 
along to help drive cattle to load on the 
cars when I was already ee age in caring 
for a small baby. Fortunately we live in 
a Southern climate, where baby can be left 
when A mother is ordered to do some 
hard work 

Now do you blame me for beinga nagger? 
I do go off in tantrums, and he goes off to 
the neighboring town. 


This man belongs to the class I call brutes. 
Through his coarseness, his savage instincts, 
he has broken down a woman he promised 
to protect and love, and now that, through 
her devotion to his welfare, wae is a physical 
wreck, he calmly and savagely kicks her 
aside. 

Next, in causing mental pain and misery 
to a good woman, comes the insulting com- 
plainer. He seldom uses direct accusations 
or makes specific complaints. But in his 
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sneers, his innuendoes and periodic silences 





You Can Build Right 
Through the Winter 


with Bishopric Wall Board and also save half 


plastering cost. Interiors of Bishopric Wall 
Board are durable, cozy and artistic. Bishopric 
Walls and Ceilings keep rooms warm in winter 
and cool in summer. Reduce fuel bills—give 
the utmost in satisfaction. 


For New Buildings 


You can save a month's time and 50 per 
cent of plastering cost in building by using 
Bishopric Wall Board. Goes on dry. Quick 
and easy to apply. Unaffected by temperature 
in any climate. Used for fine homes, bunga- 
lows, schools, churches, hospitals, stores, garages 
and every kind of building. 


. 
For Remodeling 
Ideal for building partitions, or for turning waste 
attic or basement space into splendid, usable rooms 
No dampness. No dirt. No delay Anyone who 
can drive nails can apply it Is ready at once for 
decoration. 


BISHOPRIC 
WALL BOARD 
Costs 50 Per Cent Less to Apply 

Than Lath and Plaster 


Has superseded lath and plaster for fine interior 
work Will not warp, crack, buckle or pull loose 
Made of non-burning Asphalt-Mastic, reinforced 
with strong, kiln-dried lath, pressed with surtace of 
heavy, sized fibre-board. Stays stiff. Is moisture 
proof and fire-resisting. Lasts as long as the building. 


$2. 50 Per 100 Square Feet 


omes in 4x4-foot sheets, ready to apply. Prices 
2 50 for 100 equare feet; $6.40 per crate of 16 
sheets; 256 square feet. Buyers protected by 
$5,000 Anti-Warp Bond Guarantee. 


Working Plan for Model House 
Send 6c, the mailing cost of complete, working, 
architectural plan 









= of non-warping, 
re-resisting wall board 
and the free Bishopric 
Book. The complete pense 
plan is a wonderful hel 

all who are thinking of Pujia Free 


ing It will give you ide Tt may save 
you money. Don’t fail to get it. Write today Sample 
DEALERS. —Write for Exclusive Agency Proposition 
The Mastic Wall Board and Roofing Mig. Co. 
46 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio (52) 


s% Smaller 
= ,, Meat Bills 


Don’t Let Big Meat Bills 
Eat Up Your House Allowance 


Buy cheaper meat and cook 

it in a Savory Roaster. We 

assure you it will be as tender and juicy and 
delicious as meat costing nearly as much again. 

















SAVORY 


Seamless Roaster 


retains every bit of the flavor and goodness you 
lose by cooking in the usual open pans, It is self- 
basting and self-browning. Needs no watching. 
Easy toclean. 17 styles, 7Sc up. 
The Sear Potlp Boiler 
cooks vegetables and cereals 
with live steam, 75c up. 
Tells ail about the cheaper cuts of 
meat—what they are and how to buy 
them. 
Get the Savory Line at depart- 
ment or hardware stores. 


The Republic Metalware Co. 
91 Republic Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

















ou can prepare for est 

at ome A complete your highschool 
work at home by our simpli- 
fied correspondence methods. Our courses meet all entrance 

; they are written by members of the faculties of 

Columbia, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Mass. Inst. of Technology, 
Illinois, Chicago, Michigan ~ other leading universities. 
The American is one largest educational insti- 


tutions in the world and outers no agents, solicitors or 
collectors. Write for special College Preparatory Booklet. 
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“Oh, the dear! 


He sent Johnston's” 


He wanted her to 
have the best—so he 
sent Johnston’s —‘“The } 
Appreciated Candy.” § 


Chocolates 


“To Suit Every Taste” 


T-R-1-A-D Chocolates 
Chocolates Extraordinary 
Swiss Style Milk-Chocolate Creams 
Quintette Chocolates 

Original Dutch Bitter-Sweets . 
Peaches and Cream, Chocolate Dipped 


Re POR ALOT 


High-class dealers sell Johnston's. If 
you cannot be supplied locally we will 
send an 80c or $1.00 package of 


any of the Johnston favorites, 


MILWAUKEE 






















express prepaid, upon re- 
ceipt of stamps or 


money order. 
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Play Billiards at Home 





$100 DOWN | 


Prices are sis $25, $35, $50, $60, $70, et on terms 


of $1 or more down, and a small amount each month 


BURROWE “S 
Billiard and Pool Table 


needs no special room—can be set on dining-room or 
library table, or on its own legs or folding stand. Sizes 
range upto 45 x9feet (standard). Balls, cues, etc., free 
FREE TRIAL-NO RED TAPE. On receipt of first install 
ment we will ship Table. Play on it one week. If un 
satisfactory return it, and on its receipt we will refund 
your deposit This ensures you a free trial Writ 
today for illustrated catalog, giving prices, terms, et« 


E.T. BURROWES CO. , 803 Center St., Portland, Me. 
































PERFECT PENCILS 
FREE SAMPLE 


Prove for yourself Venus 
Pencils are best. Write for 
Free Sample. Ask for soft 
medium or hard 


VENUS perrect PENciis 
WRITE SMOOTHEST 


WEAR LONGEST 
ERASE CLEANEST 


? Black Degrees, 6B to it 
2 Copying Degrees, Saft and Hard 
stely guaranteed WRIT? 





AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL. £6 
22/ FIFTH AVE 
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he makes known his nagging ppevenes and | 


his wish that his wife was like Mrs. B. 
“‘Why don’t you go out and get some color in 
your cheeks? You ought to take a five-mile 
walk every day. You want to flesh up.’ 

The wife of one of these naggers came 
to me in great mental distress. She was 
a frail woman, in fact one of those many 
American girls who are not physically fit 
to endure the strain of motherhood. 

The worst class of nagging men are those 
of individuality along certain mental lines. 
These are the artists, literary men and 
musicians. Even a certain class of minis- 
ters are not exempt. Now here I have to 
hark back to the fundamental facts con- 
cerning nagging. It is the feminine in this 


| class of men that causes the output of dis- 


| hood. 


content and fault-finding. Not effeminate 
characteristics—get this distinction clearly 
in your mind. 

In every man born there exist some of the 
characteristics of the female; 
some of the feminine traits highly developed, 
others are apparently devoid of any, but, 
biologically speaking, they exist even in 
these individuals. 

To the female belongs the love of beauty, 
of form, of harmony and imagination. 
But to carry out successfully the arduous 
physical attention required to put these 
wsthetic dreams before man necessitates 
that steady application, that uninterrupted 
toil, which, physiologically, woman is un- 
suited for—her natural duties as a mother 
prevent it. 

It is true that a few women have accom- 
plished things in art and science, in litera- 
ture, that will redound to the benefit of all 
men. But in these very women we find 
strong male characteristics that is, these 
individuals have striven along the non- 
productive lines of the male, and hence have 
been able to devote all physical energies 
to mental work. From a psychical view of 
the matter they are not complete women. 


Artistic Temperaments 


The artist, the musician and the literary 
man belong to a class of naggers by them- 
selves. Such a man makes an impossible 
husband when united to a woman who 
makes cleaning and order in her house a 
first principle. Such men cannot be inter- 
rupted in a train of thought to come to 
meals at regular hours. They want to 
throw on to the floor papers or notes where 
they can find them the next day or month 
just as they were left. This is not careless- 
ness nor a form of disorder, as the non- 
understanding wife believes, but is a form 
of order in his mental make-up. 

Such men work in fits of long hours and 
days; this is usually followed by apparent 
indolence, but, in reality, the man is sub- 
consciously forming ideas and terms. Such 
inconceivable conduct on the part of the 
husband irritates the good housekeeper, 


and she strives to keep his papers and | 


books nicely picked up, and chides him for 
being shiftless, or blames him for being late 
to meals, or, perhaps, absent. 

Now the feminine in the man breaks out 
and he nags, nags. He becomes ugly in his 
remarks and careless of all little requests 
on the part of his wife. If the conditions 
continue the husband becomes a constant 
irritant and an impossible mate. 

The subtle irritator? He is a male who 
lacks full manly growth. He is a child in 
many matters. He is generally the product 
of a selfish and weak mother. He is a man 
who is controlled by this mother’s advice 
and training after he marries; who meekly 
submits to her dictation and allows the little 
wife to understand that she takes second 
place in his home. 

Such conduct is murder of love and wife- 
It is nagging by supineness, by 
cowardly negativeness. Such husbands are 
at first humiliating to their wives; then 
comes wrangling of two women, each assert- 
ing what she considers her individual rights. 
The silent, weak and spineless man is 


coddled by one and scorned by the other 
and, finally, 


the bride returns to her home. 


many have | 
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Send tor this big 200 page cataiog, 
picturing over 10,000 ariicies— 
tT’S FREE. 


—— 


.95 ea. $10.50 Doz. 
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Sterling Sitver Mount Vernon Tea Spoon 
492 200 each, $2.00 Dozen 
Siiver Piated Witdwood Tee Socon 
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SAIRD-NoRTH Co. 


Provipence,Kuopelsianp. 
BAIRD-NORTH CO. MANUFACTURE AND SELL DIRECT TO THE USER. 


| WILL SEND FOR THEIR BIG 200-PAGE FREE CATALOG 











BECAUSE a dotiar saved is « doller earned. 
Buying direct from their workchop | pay factory 
prices—and factory prices mean a big saving to 
me. 


BECAUSE | shal! receive goods of the 
highest Quality in beeutiful boxes goods thet 
@re unconditionally guaranteed. 


ECAUSE tney deliver free and guarantee 
the safe arrival of my order. 

BECAUSE it is easy to shop from their 
ittustrated catalog one list of goods, one remit~ 
tence and my shopping is done. 

BECAUSE they are reiiabic any benker 
anywhere will tell me so. 

BECAUSE, just forthe asking, | will receive 
thoir beautiful pege book, picturing over 

splendid articies suitebie for Chrisimes 
and other gifts. 

BECAUSE |! shai! receive prompt service 
and big value. They will satisfy me or return my 
mosey can do more. 


twill write for their FREE catalog today—NOW. 


BAIRD-NORTH CO. 
670 Broad Street, Providence, R. |. 
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Model K-2—Price $75 


How manufacturers advertise who equip with Warners 





WARNER 


AUTO -METER 


This is the Most Prominently and Conspicuously 
Specified Speed and Mileage Indicator in the World 


E show on these two pages a 
number of clippings taken 
from recent automobile 


advertisements and cata- American | Flanders — 
logues. Glance over them carefully. —— —— ngs Spas 
They illustrate a vital point. They Austin Haynes 
explain in a forceful yet simple way this 
the truth about the speed indicator Cinco cmd 
situation. sell 


Cunningham 
De Launey Belleville ©Marmon 






@ The group on the left hand page 
was taken from literature of the lead- 
ing automobile manufacturers of 
America. Here is the printed and published approval of the highest priced 
and highest grade automobile producers of this country. 


@ You can see for yourself how they value the Warner speedometer. 
They know the name “ Warner” stands for quality, accuracy, and relia- 
bility in speed and mileage indication. They realize that it has a known 
value. They go out of their way to get this fact to you. They lay par- 
pr poe’ stress on the Warner, for it is an aid in establishing the value 
of their car. 
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All of these cars are using the Warner Auto-Meter for their equipment. The group 
of clippings on this page was taken from literature issued about the following cars: 











@. See how they feature it! How they 
advertise it! How theyspend money and 
time calling your attention to the fact 


Matheson Republic that part of their 1913 equipment is the 


i A tN Warner speedometer! They are proud 
Ohio Electric Stafford of the Warner and point to it, as a 
= Sitar part of their car, with real satisfaction. 
on Stoddard-Dayton @, Now look at the group of clippings 
Sate Vera Six on the right hand page. These, too, 








are all clipped from 1913 literature. 








They are right up-to-date. In fact, 
it is the most recent automobile litera- 
ture published. This tells another story—an entirely different one. See 
how the name of the speedometer equipment is omitted. In every single 
case the make of the speed indicator has been entirely eliminated. 


@. Why arethe names left out? Are these manufacturers ashamed, or afraid, 
of the instruments on their cars? Surely—in their estimation—these instru- 
ments must fail tosquare up with the quality of their product, or else they, like 
the makers who are “‘ Warner equipping,” would not fail to call your atten- 
tion to the maker’s name. But they do fail to. Isn’t the reason obvious? 
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How manufacturers advertise who do not equip with Warners 


@ That which is kept from you is generally subject to the most careful 
examination. 


@_ Evidence of this kind cannot fail to clearly explain a great deal to 
intelligent motor car buyers. It must surely clear up the speedometer 
problem in the minds of those few who are still on the fence. 


@ Everything in this world is judged by its name. This is true of pianos, 
clothes, furniture, talking machines, automobiles and speed indicators. 
A name indicates standing — quality —reputation. Merchandise without 
a name is usually questionable. 


@_ In buying automobiles you are accustomed to having various features 
in construction or finish pointed out by name. That is—your attention 
is called to Vanadium steel gears or Krupp steel springs. You are told 
a car has a certain magneto, a certain axle, a certain carburetor, certain 
imported roller bearings, and a certain gas tank. 


@_ In the same way your attention is called to the Warner Auto-Meter. 
These big facts are featured for they represent big values — known values. 
But when the name of a speed indicator, or anything else, is omitted, 
and avoided, there must be something fundamentally wrong. Any manu- 
facturer who neglects, fails, or avoids mentioning the name or identifica- 
tion of any part of his product certainly shows lack of pride in that part's 
reputation and working dependability. 


@, For over eight years the Warner Auto-Meter has been recognized as 
the most highly developed speed and mileage indicator in the world. 
It is for just this reason that it was selected as part of the regular equip- 
ment for the cream of the highest priced American automobiles. Over 
100,000 1913 cars will go on the market Warner equipped. 


@_ This list is given here. All these cars you know. They are the representa- 
tive high grade cars of America. Anything and everything that is a part 
of these cars must measure up to their high quality, and high standing. 


@ The producers of these cars could not afford to tamper with unknown 
values. 


@. They chose the Warner for their speedometer equipment. Their 
stamp of approval is your guarantee of quality. 


@. Watch all the current automobile advertising. Look through the big 
weeklies, magazines and daily newspapers. See how the automobile 
manufacturers are proudly featuring the Warner, and how others neglect 
to mention the name of the instrument they are using. There must be 
areason. Draw your own conclusions. 


@. The Warner Auto-Meter is the most highly developed speed and 
mileage indicator in the world. It has been keeping accurate registration 
on tens of thousands of cars for over eight years. We have never known 
one to wear out. 


@. Those that were first made eight years ago are still giving perfect, 
accurate and reliable service today. We have not changed our basic 
patents and principles. We are making the same instrument, funda- 
mentally, today, that we did back in 1904. 


@. The Warner instrument is the simplest instrument made. Inside of 
the heavy brass case you do not find an intricacy of moving parts that 
are bound to continually get out of order. 


@. The construction of the Warner is on a par with that of the very highest 
priced watches. It is a thoroughly jeweled instrument. All jewels used 
in the interior construction are genuine sapphires. The ball bearings used 
are the famous imported Hoffman's. The Warner factories are the model 
of the industry. 


@. Be sure the car you buy is Warner equipped, Meke a point of this. 
If you fail to find it, ask the dealer why his car is equipped with any 
instrument that cannot measure up to the high Warner quality. Take 
this precaution and safeguard your entire automobile invesiument, for 
a Warner on a car indicates the quality of the entire job. 


@. Warner instruments are priced from $50 to $145. These prices are 
rigidly maintained. They are never cut. For sale by leading dealers 
all over the world and at our own branches listed below. Handsome 
catalogue on request. 


The Warner Instrument Company, Beloit, Wisconsin 











BRANCHES 
Atlanta Cincinnati Indianapolis Phi i Seattle Chicago Detroit New York San Francisco 
Buffalo Denver Los Angeles P Ore. Boston Cleveland Kansas City Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Canadian Branch :—559 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 
— 
= ———— — 
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PIERCE-MARK 














What do you know about heat? 


Your heating problem is too important to be left entirely to others. You should 
have sufficient information to come to a wise decision. Our heat Primer: 


“What Heat for Your House?” 


will put you on speaking terms with your steamfitter. It is packed with helpful 
information. it handles the subject of house heating in a simple, broad, truth- 
ful way; discusses heaters in general and gives you specific information about 


° 
2 o1lers an 
@TCEC Radiators 
which have proven their worth in hundreds of thousands of ' 
homes for nearly halfacentury. You learn how these systems 
heat, how they save coal and how you can keep all parts of 


your house at «ummer temperature all winter long. Send 
for the Primer today — it’s free. 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co. 
252 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Showrooms in principal cities 
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he Shirt that fits 


Gmer¥ shirt patterns have been developed to high perfec- 
tion, through our third-century experience in cateringto America’s 
particular dressers. The neck bands are pre-shrunk. There 
are sleeve lengths for men of short, long and medium reach, 
in each size of shirt. The bodies are generously proportioned 
according to the best custom makers’ ideas. 


There is satisfaction in Gm shirts: for we— 
GUARANTEE fit, color and wear 
A New 


a oe 
ag pes 


Our Guaranty Bond, given with each Emery shirt, means 
Shirt for One That Fails. 


All this for $1.50! And from $1.50 up to $5 for the finest shirt fabries 


obtainable. Look for Genet when you buy shirts. 


Sa” Write for The Emery Book, illustrating and describing styles for 
all and winter. ¢t as fill your order through your dealer 
W. M. Steppacher & Bro., Makers, The Emery Shirt, Philadelphia 


Sales offices also in New York, Chicago and St, Louis 
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HIS MAJESTY BUNKER BEAN 


(Continued from Page 22) 


“T next see you at the head of a Roman 
legion, going forth to battle. You are a 
tyrant, ruling by fear alone, and with your 
pe sword see you cut off the heads 
Oo peace ane 

“Further back,” besought the sitter. 
“T—I've had enough of all that battle and 
killing. I—I don’t like it. Go on back to 
the very first.” 

Patiently the adept redirected his forces. 

“T see a poet. He sings his deathless 


| lay by a roadside in ancient Greece. He 
| is an old man, feeble, blind ———-” 


“Something else,” broke in the persist- 
ent sitter, resolving not to fry twenty 
t 


| dollars for having been a blin 


The professor glanced sharply at him. 
Perhaps his control did not relish these in- 
terruptions. He seemed to suppress words 
of arseece and began anew. 

“Ah! Now I see your very first appear- 
ance on this planet. You were born from 
another as yet unknown to our astron- 
omers. You are now’’—he lowered his 
eyes to the sitter’s face—‘‘an Egyptian 
king.” 

Detecting no sign of displeasure at this, 


| he continued with refreshed enthusiasm. 





| a most kingly presence. 


You a 


“Tt is thousands of years ago. 
the last king of the predynastic era —— 

“What kind of a king—one of those 
fighters?” 

“You are a wise and good king. I see 
a peaceful realm peopled by contented 
subjects.” 

“That’s what I want to know. Go on, 
tell me more. Married?” 

“Your wife is a princess of rare beauty 
from—from Mesopotamia. You have 
three lovely children, two boys and a girl, 
and your palace on the banks of the Nile 
is one of the most beautiful and grand 
palaces ever erected by the hand of man. 
You are ministered to by slaves and your 
counselors of state come to you with their 
reports. You are tall, handsome and of 
Your personal 
bravery is unquestioned. You are an adept 


| in all manly sports, but you will not go to 





| with a deft hand. 
| you any time—command me.” 





war us you very properly detest all violence. 
For this reason there is little to relate of 
your reign. It was uneventful and dis- 
tinguished only by your wise and humane 
statesmanship ———”’ 


“What name?” asked Bean in low, 
reverent tones. r 
“The name—er—the name is - Oh, 


yes, I get it. The name is Ramtah.” 

“Can I find him in the histories?” 

“You cannot,” answered the seer 
emphatically. “I am probably the only 
living man that can tell you very much 
about him.” 

“When did he—pass on?” 

“* At the age of cighty-two years. He was 
deeply mourned by all his people. He had 
been a king of great strength of character, 
stern at moments, but ever just. His re- 
mains received the treatment customary in 
those times, and the mummy was interred 
in the royal sepulcher, which is now covered 
by the sands of the centuries. Anything 
else?” 

Bean was leaning forward in his chair, 
his eyes lost in that far glorious past. 

‘Nothing else now, I think. If I could 
see you again sometime I'd like to ask ——”’ 

“*My mission is to serve,” answered the 
other, caressing the mustache and beard 
“Anything I can do for 


The countess appeared from between the 


| curtains. , 


“Was the conditions right?” she asked. 

“They have been—at least so far,” 
replied the professor crisply, with a side 
glance at Bean, who seemed on the point 
of leaving. 

“Say, friend, I guess you're forgetting 
something, ain’t you?” demanded the 
countess archly. And Bean perceived that 
he had indeed forgottensomething. He rec- 
tified the oversight with blushing apologies, 
while the professor inspected the mantel 
ornaments with an absent air. What was 
twenty dollars to a king and a sire of kings? 
He bowed himself from the room. 

They listened until the hall door closed. 

“There’s yours, Ed. You earned it all 
right, I’ll say that. My, don’t I wisht I 
was up on that dope!” 

“You were the wise lady to send for me, 
Lizzie. You'd have killed him off right 
here. As it is, he’ll come back. He’s a 
clerk somewhere, drawing twenty-five a 
week or so. He ought to give up at least 


five of it every week—cigarette money 
anyway. Anything loose in the house?” 

“They’s a couple bottles beer in the ice- 
box. Gee! Ain’t he = though! If he 
only had the roll some has!” 


In his little room far up under the 
hunched shouiders of the house Bunker 
Bean sat reviewing his Karmic past. Over 
parts of it he pee vier That crafty 
Venetian plotting to kill, trifling wickedly 
with the inlaid dagger; the brutal Roman, 
ruling by fear, cutting off heads! And the 
blind poet! He would rather be Napoleon 
than a blind poet, if you came down to 
that. But the king, wise, humane, hand- 
some, masterly, with a princess of rare 
beauty from Mesopotamia to be the 
mother of his three lovely children: that 
was a dazzling vision to behold, a life sane 
and proper, abounding in majesty both 
moral and material! 

He sought to live over his long and 
peaceful but brilliant reign. Then he dwelt 
on his death and burial. They had made a 
mummy of him, of course. Somewhere that 
very night, at that very instant, his lifeless 
form reposed beneath the desert sands. 
Perhaps the face had changed but little 
during the centuries. He, Bunker Bean, 
lay there in royal robes, hands folded upon 
- breast, as lamenting subjects had left 

im. 

And what did it mean to him now? He 
thought he saw. As King Ramtah he had 
been too peaceful. 
kingly bearing, might he not have been a 
little timid— afraid of people now and then? 
And the Karmic law had swept him on and 
on into lives that demanded violence—the 
Roman warrior, the Venetian plotter, the 
Corsican usurper! 

He saw that he must have completed one 
of those vast Karmic cycles. What he had 
supposed to be timidity was a natural 
reaction from Napoleonic bravado. Now 
he had finished the circle and was ready to 
become again his kingly self, his Ramtah 
self—able, reliant, fearless. 

He expanded his chest, erected his 
shoulders and studied himself in the glass. 
There was undoubted majesty in the 
glance! He vibrated with some fresh, 
strange power. 

Yes; but what about tomorrow, out in 
the world? Would he remain a king in the 
presence of Breede, even in the lesser pres- 
ence of Bulger, or of old Metzerger, from 
whom he purposed to borrow seventeen 
dollars and seventy-nine cents? All right 
about being a king, but how were other 
people to know it? Well, he would have 
to make them feel it. He must know it 
himself first, then impress it upon them. 

But a sense of unreality was creeping 
back. He pictured again the dead Ramtah 
in trappings of royalty. If he could only see 
himself, and be sure! But that was out 
of the question. It was no good wishing. 
After all, he was Bunker Bean, a poor 
thing that had to fly when Breede growled 
“Wantcha.” He sat at his table, staring 
into vacancy. He idly speculated about 
Breede’s ragged mustache. moment 
later he was conscious that he stared at an 
unopened letter on the table before him. 

He took it up without interest, perceiv- 
ing that it came from his Aunt Clara in 
Chicago. She would ask if he had yet 
joined the Y. M. C. A. and warn him to be 
careful about changing his flannels. 

. “Dear Bunker”—-it began: “My own 
dear husband passéd to his final rest ‘ast 
Thursday at five P.M. He was cheerful to 
the last and did not seem to suffer much. 
The funeral was on Saturday and was very 
beautiful and impressive. I did not notify 
you at the time as I was afraid the shock 
would affect you injuriously and that you 
might be — to make the long trip 
here to be with me. Now that you know 
it is all over you can take it peacefully, 
as I am already doing. The life-insurance 
people were very nice about it and paid 
the claim promptly. I inclose the money, 
which wipes out all but ——” 

He opened the double sheet. There 
were many more of the closely written 
lines, but he read no further, for a draft was 
folded there. His trembling fingers pulled 
the ends apart and his astounded eyes 
rested on its ornate face. 

It was for ten thousand dollars. 


At six minutes after eight the following 
evening the Countess Casanova, strangely 


For all his stern and’ 
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The thoughtful buyer of roofing real- 
izes the importance of his selection. 
Do you? 


Your roof is right when it doesn’t 
leak— it’s wrong when it does—there is 
no middle ground. Jf it leaks, the only 
limit to your loss is the value of the contents 
of your building. 

Roofing is not a material that is con- 
sumed or worn out ina year. You buy 
for the future and a mistake means 
trouble ahead. The amount involved is 
sufficient to make it important for you to 
investigate thoroughly before you buy. 


We make no claims for 


BIRD 


NEPONSET 


Roofings 


Paroid Proslate 
Red Rope 


which we are not prepared to prove to 
you. Write and tell us where you live 
and we will show you a building in your 
own neighborhood where a NEPONSET 
roof has stood the test of real service. 
Interview the owner. If there is none 
there we will pay your car fare to a 
place where you can see one. 
NEPONSET roofings have back of them 
the business experience of over 100 
years—three generations of one family 
—over 25 years’ specializing in roofings. 


This trade mark 








stands for absolute satisfaction unlim- 


ited by any period of years. 


° 
Write Us 

and let us prove our claims. We will send 

you an invaluable pamphlet on the roofing 

problem and tell you where you may see a 


NEPONSET roof and give you the name of a 
reliable dealer. 


F.W. BIRD & SON E Waec, ess 


(Established 1795) 
New York Chicago Washington 
Portiand, Ore San Francisco 


Canadian Mills and Offices: 


Hamilton, Ont. Winnipeg Moatreal St. John, N. B. 
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| moved from her professional calm, hurriedly 
| closed the sliding doors between the two 
reems of her apartment and sprang to the 
te! hone, where she frantically demanded 
anumber. The delay seemed interminable 
to her, but at last she began to speak. 
“That you, Ed? F’r goodness’ sake beat 
it here quick. That boob las’ night is 
back here an’ he’s got it. I dunno—but 
something big, I tell you. He’s actin’ like 
a crazy man. Listen here—he wants t’ 
know can you locate it—see it lyin’ 
there underground. Why, the 
mummy ... yes . . . m-uU-m- 
m-i-e . . . yes, sure! He's afraid 
mebbe they already dug him up an’ got 
him in a musee somewheres; but if it’s still 
there he wants it yes, sure thing, 


dontchu und’stan? Wantsit! | . . How 
can I tell? That’s up to you. Git here! 
Sure . fifty fifty!” 


Bean glanced up feverishly as the 
countess reappeared. She was smoothing 
her hair and readjusting the set of the 
scarlet wrapper. 

“It’s all right. I think he'll come; but 
it was a close call. He was jes’ packin’ his 
grip f’r Wash’n’ton—got a wire from the 
president today t’ come at once.” 

“Oh, I’ll pay!” murmured Bean, and 
waved a contemptuous hand. 

His manner was not lost upon his hearer. 

“Lots of money made in a hurry these 
days,” she suggested, “or got hold of some 
way. Gits left to parties—thousand dol- 
lars, mebbe—two, three, four thousand!” 

Again he performed the pushing gesture, 
as if he were discommoded by money. He 
scarcely heard her voice. 

The countess did not venture another 
effort to appraise his wealth. She fell 
silent, watching him. Bean gazed at a 
clean square on the wall paper where a pic- 
ture had once hung. he authoritative 
tread was again heard on the stairway, and 
again the Countess Casanova welcomed 
Professor Balthasar to her apartment. She 
expressed a polite regret for having 
annoyed him. 

Professor Balthasar bestowed his shiny 
hat upon her, enveloped his equally shiny 
skull with the silken cap, and assured her 
that his mission was to serve. Bean had 
not risen. He still stared at the wall. 

“*T’ll jes’ leave you alone with our friend 
here,” said the countess oaouney. The 
professor questioned her with a glance and 
she shook her head in response, = her ges- 
ture as she vanished through the curtains 
was one of large encouragement. 

The professor faced Bean and coughed 
slightly. Bean diverted his stare to the 
professor and seemed about to speak, but 
the other silenced him with a commanding 
forefinger. 

“Not a word! I see it all. 
your tremendous will upon me.” 

He took.a chair and an swiftly: 

“I see the path over the desert. I — 4 
beside atemple. Sand isall about. Beneat 
that temple is a stone sarcophagus. Within 
it lies the body of King Tamrah ‘6 

“‘Ramtah!” corrected Bean gently. 

“Did I not say Ramtah?” pursued the 
seer. “‘There it has lain sealed for cen- 
turies, while all about it the tombs of other 
kings have been despoiled by curiosity- 
hunters looking for objects of interest to 
place in their cabinets. But Ramtah, last 
king of the predynastic period—though 


You impose 


| others will tell you differently, but that’s 


because he never got into history much by 
reason of his uniformly gentlemanly con- 
duct—he rests there today precisely as he 
was put. I see it all; I penetrate the heaped 
sands. At this moment the moon shines 
upon the spot, and a night bird is calling to 
its mate in the mulberry tree near the 
northeast corner of the temple. I see it all. 
I am there! What is this—what is this I 
get from you, my — friend?” 

The professor seemed to cock a psychic 
ear toward Bean. 

“You want—ah, yes, I see what you 
want; but that, of course, humanly, would 
be impossible. Oh, quite impossible, quite, 
quite!” 

“Why, if you’re sure it’s there?” 
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“My dear sir, you descend to the 
material world. I will talk to you now as 
one practical man to another. Simply be- 
cause it would take more money than you 
can afford. The thing is practicable, but 
too expensive.” 

“How do you know?” 

“It is true, I do not know. My control 
warned me when I came here that your 
circumstances had been suddenly bettered. 
I withdraw the words. I do not know, 
but—you will pardon the bluntness—can 
you afford it?” 

“What'd it cost? That’s what I want 
to know.” 

“Hum!” said the professor. He was 
unable to achieve more for a little time. 
He hummed again. 

“There’s the labor and the risk,” he 
ventured at last. ‘‘Of course my agents at 
Cairo—I have secret agents in every city on 
the globe—could proceed to the spot from 
my carefully worded directions. They 
could do the work of excavating. So far, 
so good! But they would have to work 

uietly and would be punished if discovered. 


Jf course here and there they could bribe. | 


Naturally they would have to bribe, and 


that, as you are doubtless aware, requires | 


money. My control tells me that this 
mummy is one the authorities have been 
looking hard for. It’s about the only one 
they haven't found. The loss will be dis- 
covered and my men might be traced. It re- 
quires anenormoussum. Now, forinstance, 
a thousand dollars”—he regarded Bean 
closely and was reassured—‘‘a thousand 
dollars wouldn’t any more than start the 
work. Two thousand”—his eyes were 
steadily upon Bean now—“ would further 
it some. Three thousand might see it 
pretty well advanced. Four thousand, of 
course, would help still further; and five 
thousand ”’— he had seen the shadow of dis- 
may creep over the face of his sitter 
“five thousand, I think, might put the 
thing through.” 

Bean drew a long breath. The professor 
had correctly read the change in his face at 
“five thousand,” but it had been a sudden 
fear that his whole ten thousand was not 
going to suffice for this prodigious operation. 

“T can afford that,” said Bean shortly. 
He hardly dared trust himself to say more. 
His emotion threatened to overcome him. 

The professor suffered from the same 
danger. He, too, dared trust himself to 
say no more than the few necessary words. 

“There must be a payment down,” he 
said with forced coldness. 

“How much?” 

“A thousand wouldn't be any too much.” 

“Enough?” 

“Well, perhaps not enough,” the pro- 
fessor nerved himself to admit. 

“T’ll give you two now. Give you the 
rest when you get—-when you get it here.” 

“You move me, I confess,” conceded the 
professor. “I will undertake it.” 

“How long will it be, do you think?” 

“T shall give orders by cable. A month, 
possibly, if all goes well.” 

“T’ll give you check.” He gulped at 
that. It was the first time he had ever 
used the words. 

The countess parted the curtains. Curi- 
ously enough she carried pen and ink, though 
no one remarked upon the circumstance. 

Bean had that morning left a carefully 
written signature at the bank where his 
draft had been deposited. He later won- 
dered how the scrawl he achieved now could 
ever be identified as being by the same hand. 

And he was conscious, even as he wrote, 
that the Coungess Casanova and Professor 
Balthasar were laboring under an excite- 
ment equal to hisown. It was a big feat to 
attempt. 

As before, they waited until he had closed 
the lower door. 

“Oh, Ed!” 
emotionally. 

“Anything loose in the house?” 
the professor. 

“'They’s a couple bottles beer in the 
ice-box—but oh, Ed!” 


breathed the 


countess 


asked 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Chalmers Shops 
One of many automatic machines in the 
Chalmers factory 


Machines More 
Than Human 


(One of a series of talks on the care 
and accuracy with which Chalmers 
cars are built in the Chalmers shops) 


In the great Chalmers factory are many 
wonderful machines which perform in 
a few minutes operations that formerly 
took hours of hand work. No motor fac- 
tory in the world is more completely 
equipped with up-to-date machinery 

Right here you have one of the reasons 
why we can sell quality cars at medium 
prices. 

Among the most wonderful of the 
hundreds of “automatics” in the Chalmers 
factory are the automatic screw machines 

Into these almost human machines are 
fed steel and brass rods of different sizes 
and shapes. And out of them comes 
the finished product — bolts, pins, studs, 
magneto couplings, rocker arm screws, 
and many similar parts—in fact, one 
fourth of all the small parts which go 
into an automobile. 

These machines, which do almost 
everything but talk, are at once Jess than 
human and more than human. 

Less than human, because they must 
be controlled and supplied with material 
by man. 

More than human, because they do in 
minutes work that a man could not ac 
complish in hours. They perform five 
and six operations at one time, and their 
work is absolutely accurate, because they 
are entirely automatic in their operatic: 

In the Chalmers factory there is a bat- 
tery of more than fifty of these machines 
whose wonderful operations do much to 
make possible the production of a high 
grade motor car at a medium price, 
The Chalmers equipment of automatic 
screw machines is larger than that of 
many specialty screw manufacturers, 

This is but one example of the meny 
labor-saving devices in the Chalmers 
factory. The money saved in manu- 
facturing cost goes into increased quality 
in the car. 

Many interesting facts about the creat 
Chalmers factory and the processes of 
building Chalmers cars are told in the 
“Story of the Chalmers Car.” Send 
coupon for this book today. 


And see the cars at our dealer's 
“Thirty” (Four cylinders). . $1600 
“Thirty-Six” (Four cylinders), $1950 

. $2400 

. $2600 


“Six,” 2, 4 or 5 passenger, 
“Six,” 7-passenger, 
(Fully Equipped 


This monogram on the radiator stands 
Jor all you can ask in @ motor car 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit 





Please send “Story of the Chalmers Car 
and 1913 Chalmers catalog 


Name 


Address | 
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Puxedo. Tuxedo and I are 
firm friends.” 
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GEORGE LYDECKER 


& George Lydecker, who is contributing much 
to the success Of the new musical comedy, 


The Girl from Montmartre," says 

4 
: “Tuxede's svothing qualities 
j ure undeniable and its very 
} mildness removes all chance 
‘ of harmful effects.” 
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JACK HENDERSON 


Jack Henderson, the clever singer who 
ared in the “ Pink Lady” production, 
1 has just reterned from an all summer 
1 in Londor ) 
‘Loud cheers for Tuxedo. 
My favorite uways. I put 
new sest into my singing after 


I find 


a pipeful of Tuxedo. 
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Great Singers Must be 


“Tobacco Wise” 
Tuxedo is the Tobacco Chosen by Opera Stars 


come to know tobacco as the ordi- 
nary smoker never knows it. A sensitive 
throat or mouth feels the slightest sting, 
bite or scorch of tobacco. 


\ EN who depend upon their voices 


Tuxedo is she one tobacco which singers, actors’ 
public speakers—all men who guard their throats 
zealously—can smoke with pleasure and safety. 

Tuxedo tobacco does not sting, bite or irritate the 
delicate membranes of the mouth or throat. 





The Perfect Pipe Tobacco 


Tuxedo tobacco has made thousands of men converts to 
the pipe because it has made pipe smoking possible for them. 
Under the famous ‘‘Tuxedo process’’ the mild, tender leaves of 
the highest-grade Burley tobacco are so skillfully treated that 
Tuxedo burns slowly and affords a cool, mild, thoroughly 
enjoyable pipe smoke. 


Leading men in all walks of life—well-known doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, lecturers, etc.—smoke Tuxedo and testify 
to its soothing influence. 


A host of imitators bear testimony to the superior excel- 
lence of Tuxedo, but none has succeeded in discovering the 
‘Tuxedo process’’. Tuxedo still remains the mildest, most 
enjoyable and satisfactory smoking tobacco in America. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Famous green tin, with gold 10. 


Convenient pouch, inner-lined 
lettering, curved to fit pocket 


with moisture-proof paper JC 










SAMPLE TUXEDO FREE— 
Send us 2c in stamps and we will 
mail you prepaid a souvenir tin 
of TUXEDO tobacco. Address 
TUXEDO DEPARTMENT, 
111 Fifth Avenue, NewYork City. 
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JOHNETTA TRIED IT 


Continued from Page 25) 


at the hour. He had talked mainly about 
her. That made him still more fascinating. 

He showed the keenest interest in her 
welfare —asked questions galore, but deli- 
cately! Did she live there alone? Oh, just 
with her mother! No brothers or sisters? 
No! It must be lonesome not to have a 
man about the place. Did she and her 
mother own the house? That was good. 
And no mortgage or any incumbrance? 
That was fine! Was the property in her 
name or her mother’s? Oh, that was too 
bad; it would be so much better to have it 
in hers. Why? Well, it saved complica- 
tions about wills, you know—and all that. 
Was her life insured? No! It ought to 
be—in her mother’s name or her husband’s. 
Oh, ha-ha! A. husband would be easy for 
a woman of her charm! Fact was, he could 
hardly believe she was not married. What 
were these Carthage men thinking of? 
Now if she had lived in his home town she 
would have been snapped up years ago. 
What was his home town? Galesburg 
er—that is, Peoria. 

Johnetta was puzzled by the man’s reti- 
cences and his revelations, which were 
often inconsistent; but nothing is more 
becoming to a man than a mystery and 
the possession of secrets worth hiding. 
And his interest in her and her mother was 
wonderful! 

Mr. Newell —his first name was Edbert 
such an odd name!—very distongay! 
came often and oftener to see Johnetta. 
He stayed to meals. He made a speedy 
conquest of her mother. He gave her such 
sage advice about what unprotected women 
ought to do with their money. And, of 
course, both the Ackerleys rather over- 
stated their resources. It would have been 
almost indecent to expose to a comparative 
stranger how meagerly they were clothed 
against poverty. 

The old maid and the older mother had 
spent so many hard years of unlovely and 
unloved dependence on their weak selves 
that the mere sound of a man’s voice and a 
man’s steps was as welcome as a police- 
man’s footfalls on a burglarish night. His 
interest in their welfare was almost un- 
nerving. They leaned on him as if he were 
an angel. 

The Peoria angel was the very soul of 
tact. He praised their cooking, praised 
the flowers in their garden, praised the 
vegetables on the plates, praised the tidies 
on the chairs. They hadn't realized how 
thirsty they had grown for praise. It came 
upon them like stumbling on a cascade in 
a desert. They drank deeper and deeper. 

He kept reverting to the question of 
insurance. Their one suspicion of him 
arose from this fact —a dread that he might 
be an insurance agent in disguise. The fear 
must have escaped their self-control, for 
one day he laughed and said: 

“I presume’’—he was the first guest 
they ever had who “ presumed”’ instead of 
“guessed ”’—‘‘I presume,”’ he said, “‘that 
you are beginning to think I’m canvassing 
for a company. To reassure you, I am 
going to make Mrs. Ackerley a present of 
a policy on Miss Johnetta’s life.” 

The word “life” had a terrifying sound 
in this context, but when he added “for 
five thousand dollars’ the uncanniness 
faded away. Either of the two women 
would have felt that death was a bargain 
at half the price. 

He would not brook delay. He forced 
Johnetta to send for Mr. Stites, who had 
driven nearly evervbody in Carthage to 
desperation with his everlasting talk on the 
duty of insurance, but had never dignified 
the Ackerley women with his boredom. 
At Mr. Newell's suggestion, Johnetta did 
not mention Mr. Newell’s name. 

When she learned that an examination 
by the company’s doctor was necessary 
she weakened, but Mr. Stites could be 
depended on to overpower that objection. 
She was pronounced a sound risk and the 
bill sent to her. 

Mr. Newell was ready with the cash to 
pay it. Johnetta felt a qualm of pride at 
this and asked him why he should pay for 
her premium. He explained instantly: 

“It’s only a small return for the hospi- 
tality you have shown me. I was a stranger 
in Carthage and ye took me in, and your 
mother has been like a mother to me; 
while you 

He could not go on. His feelings over- 
came him. And when he said that he would 
be heartbroken if Johnetta refused him 


this small privilege she consented —to save 
him from pain. At his suggestion she did 
not mention to Mr. Stites that Mr. Newell 
advanced the premium. 

Both Johnetta and her mother felt that 
they were upon the brink of a great event. 
They dared not speak of it to each other, 
but their eyes were full of it. 

Still Edbert Newell did not propose. 
Johnetta grew haggard with suspense. She 
felt every day that tomorrow would see her 
one devotee lured away by some other 
woman, or that the business interests he so 
often mentioned would take him out of 
town on any train. 

One evening the blow fell; he spoke of 
having to leave Carthage the next day. He 
seemed unhappy, distressed, the prey of 
mysterious anxieties. It was plain that he 
needed a good wite to soothe his dear soul; 
but why didn’t he speak? He went on 
deploying his beautiful thoughts, but said 
nothing about marriage. 

Johnetta rocked him into the corner 
where even Chet Dawes had succumbed 
still he did not speak; but the old rocker 
squawked: Le-ee-eap ye-ee-ee-ear!”’ 

At length the poor man rose and said: 

“Good night for the last time. I leave 
tomorrow afternoon. I'll come and say 
goodby in the morning if I may.” 

Johnetta took her leaping heart in one 
hand, and seized Edbert Newell's arm with 
the other. Speech came from her in jets, 
like blood from a severed artery. 

“Mr. Newell—Edbert—you'd better 
not—leave me—before I—I—I oughtn’t 
to—tell -you You'll probably think 
it —unlady —unladylike—but I’ve got to 
to let you know—how I—I love you 
Mr. Newell — and —if you'll have me 
er—if you think you could get along with 
me—er—er—let’s us—get married!” 

She had said it! And now the secret 
that had buoyed her up to the clouds had 
escaped, and she collapsed like a torn 
balloon. He said nothing at all; and in 
the silence shame overcame her and she 
started to run. 

She had reached the screen door and 
torn it open when he caught her and pulled 
her back into his arms and against his lips. 
One horn of his mustache gored her in the 
eye, but she did not even wink. She just 
stared up at Heaven with the other and 
thanked the stars she saw. 


Vv 


\ HEN calm was somewhat restored, 

Edbert drew her into the shadow 
where realism obtruded less on romance 
and talked to her like the Heaven-sent hero 
he was. 

“IT have been wanting to say the word 
to you myself, Johnetta, but I haven't 
dared, for I should have to ask you certain 
things.” 

“What are they, darling?” 

“T can’t explain them now. You must 
trust me. You will know all in good tim: 
and will understand.” 

Johnetta found this rather harrowing; 
and her uneasiness was doubtless reflected 
in a tightening of the lips and in a startled 
deerlike uplifting of the head, for he said 
quickly: 

“Of course, if you can’t trust me 

This brought her head back under his 
chin and she murmured: 

“T should trus: you with my soul, Edbert 
darling. Ask of me what you will.” This 
last phrase was not entirely original. 
Johnetta had been reading novels of late. 

“Then, if you really love me,” he said, 
“we must be married secretly —out-of- 
town. You must slip away tomorrow on 
the noon train; go to Petersville and stop 
at the Petersville Hotel. You must register 
under another name. I'll come on a later 
train and call for you. We'll be married 
and go to Niagara Falls for our bridal tour.” 

The effect of all this romance on the 
spinster’s starved soul was overpowering. 
She had looked for bread and he had given 
her an illuminated wedding cake, an elope- 
ment, a clandestine wedding, and a honey- 
moon at Niagara Falls! She felt as if she 
had been carried over the brink of that 
well-known cataract. The old maid was 
living a three-volume novel in one hurried 
chapter. She consented rapturously to 
anything. 

“You are to be my husband! Command 
me-—tell me what to do.” 

He told her, and told her again. She 
repeated his instructions as if she were 
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This player-piano expresses 
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your musical feelings 


ings. 


OST player-pianos ex- 
press music in fhe/r 
way—not yours. That 
is, the interpretation 
is determined by the me- 
chanical action ot levers, 
buttons, etc.,—not by the 
direct control of the 
former upon tone and tempo. 


per- 


For instance, you pull a 
lever to increase the vol- 
ume. If the mechanism is 
in good order, the volume 


does increase, but to a degree determined by the mechan- 
ism rather than to the extent which your musical feelings 
desire. 


In a word you have mechanical, soulless music—not 
the human, personal, intimate, satisfying kind which 
springs from one’s own musical feelings. 


It is in this respect that the 


Paldwin 


The Player-Piano that is all but human ij 
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is so different from all others, so much better, so plainly 
the ultimate instrument for which every music lover ha 
been waiting. 

The Baldwin Manualo expresses your musical feel 
It is the medium through which you give your 
interpretation just as the Baldwin Piano is the medium 
through which de Pachmann gives his. 
not the arbiter of tone and tempo. 
just as if you were playing by hand. 


It, in itself, is 
You control both 


For instance, you are performing a brilliant military march. 
Your musical feeling calls for a decided accent upon the first note 


of each measure. 


them. 


if playing by hand. 


Ot course i 


piano Can pl i) 


the performer. It i 


long to begin her 
tail You sl | 
player-pian 


The chords crash forth just as you imagin« 
You determine their volume, force, power. Or, 
have begun a murmuring lullaby. 
play and the Baldwin Manualo sings it with you 
ritard, every little waking crescendo, the long drawn out pianis 
simos— all just as you feel them and 


say you 
You sing it to yourself as you 
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Send the coupon today to nearest address. ae 


Che Baldwin Company = 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
323 5. Wabash A 1111 Olive 
LOUISVILLE INDIAN 
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4 Here is an adding machine 
bargain —a nine-column, 
fully-equipped Burroughs, for 
any straight adding or tabu- 


a lating figure work, for only 
m $250. Sold for years at $375. 
Bae Only.1097 of them are offered 


# 
f 


‘ 
% 
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ie We had occasion recently to look 

up the record of one of the first 
y machines we made’ (No. 347) sold 
ir to the Alamo National Bank of San 
¢ Antoniv, Texas, Jan. 17,1894. The 
| bank used it nearly 13 years, then 


at this reduced price. 


These machines are demonstrat- 
ing samples; have been used only 
enough to wear off their “brand 
new’ appearance. They are not 
second-hand in any sense, but are 
positively as good as new. 


arter 6 Cannon 
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C., England 


Mathers of adding and listing machine 










listing and mon-listing calculating machines: lew heyboard 
vinthle printing adding machines— SO different models in 492 combinations of features 
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$300 in Canada; formerly $425 


A BURROUGHS at $250 


sold it for $175 and bought a special 
bank Burroughs. The original ma- bad 
chine is still in use elsewhere, after 3 
19 years’ steady service. 


We use 20,000 machines continu- 
ously in our plan of letting business 


ul 
men try the Burroughs before buy- us 
ing. To make room for others in } 
our constantly i gan « variety of a 


demonstrating models, we have 
picked these 1097 mac hines and offer ' 
the purchaser this reduction of $125 a 
to insure quick sale. 


bial 


Though greatly reduced, these machines 
carry the same guarantee, the same Bur- 
roughs service and the backing of the same ae | 
organization as the highest priced Burroughs. E 4 

= 
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Naturally, these 1097 machines can't last 
long at such a price—we expect most of our 
agents to clean up within thirty days. May 
we tell our office near you to show you one 
of them before they're all sold? Seeing, of 
course, doesn't obligate you,to buy. 


Write for the Burroughs Systems Books 
designed particularly for your business. 
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Machine Company 


99 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


— $150 to $950 





We Ship on Approval 
Prepay Freight, and allow 
Thirty Days’ Free Trial 
1T COSTS ONLY ONE CENT 


to learn of our unheard of prices 
and marvelous guarantee on 






“ Brictson Detachable Treads. 
In 4 Glidden Tours 

Twin Cities to Fargo, N. D., 1909 

Twin Cities to Helena. Mont, 1911. 


New York to Jacksonville, 1911. 
Twin Cities to Winnipeg, 1912. 


Write today for full particulars. 


The Brictson Mfg. Co. 


+ 37102 Main Street, Brookings, S.D. 


GO TO NEW YORK TRY THE 


JUST OPPOSITE, THE 
GRAND CENTRAL STATION 


42np ST. ann PARK AVE. 


HANDY TO SHOPS & THEATRES 
ROOMS $1.00 A DAY AND UPWARD 
BAGGAGE TO AND FROM STATION FREE 
MODERATELY PRICED RESTAURANTS 








Commercial, 
and veneral Illus- 





SHRINER having twenty-five cents 

to spare, send for three 
months’ trial of THE CRESCENT, only 
“ Shriners’ magazine. $1.50 per year. 


CRESCENT, 196 E. Third Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
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| mother,” 


EVENING POST 


taking down Holy Writ. She asked when 
they were to return to Cart 


“Never!” he said. “Haven't you had 
enough of this town?” 
yes!” she exclaimed. “But 


mother—I ‘can’t leave mother here.” 

“We'll send for her as soon as we get 
settled. Can she keep a secret?” 

“She could keep this one.” 

“Then tell her; but warn her not to 
breathe it toasoul. Tell her I'll explain it 
all to her when we send for her.” 

He hurried away. She could have en- 
dured a little lorger embrace and a few 
more kisses, but her lord had his reasons. 
She woke her mother and poured the whole 
Arabian Nights romance out on the bed- 
spread before the sleepy and startled old 
woman. It looked fearfully complicated; 
but when Johnetta said that it meant her 
mother’s leaving Carthage forever the poor 
soul felt that her translation to Paradise 
was at hand. She was so sick of Carthage 
that a lumber-wagon ride to another village 
would have seemed like a spin in a fiery 
chariot. 

The two women devoted the rest of the 
night to packing Johnetta’s trunk and 
improvising a trousseau. Things that 
served very well for an undisturbed and 
unobserved old maid became unutterably 
distressing as gear for a bride. 

Finally Mrs. Ackerley dug out a hidden 
| hoard she had saved for her own burial 
clothes and bade Johnetta spend it all as 
soon as the drygoods stores were open. 

Thrilling as these days were to Johnetta, 
she found nothing more excruciatingly 
confusing than trying to buy the interior 
costume for a bride from the clerks who had 
known her from childhood. She bought 
one pair of pseudo-silk stockings and rushed 
home blushing like a house afire. 

“I just couldn’t get those things here, 
she explained. ‘“‘I’ll have a few 
hours in Petersville before my—my hus- 
band arrives; and I’ll buy ’em there, where 
they don’t know me.” 


wi 


OHNETTA reached Petersville some- 
how, registered at the hotel with a 
shivery hand that hesitated over her pen- 
name and sprayed the clerk with ink; she 
made her purchases with a desperate disre- 
gard of prices that swept away her mother’s 
burial clothes and nearly emptied her own 


| raisin-purse. Then she went back and 


| waited for Edbert, 


trembling as if he 
were her executioner—trembling until she 
thought the other guests would complain of 
her shaking the hotel. 
Finally Edbert came, beautiful and terri- 
fying, with the sinister grace of a leopard. 
efore they set out for the wedding, he 


| | asked her to write to the insurance com- 
| pany, transferring her insurance from her 


mother’s name to his. He had the form 
allready. It only needed signing. 

Timidly as if it were atheistic and 
sacrilege, she asked her godlike lover: 

oe V yhy? ” 


“Because, if anything should happen to 
you, those insurance sharks would get the 
money all away from your r old mother. 


| If they find I am to collect it they won’t try 





any funny business on me, I can tell you! 
As soon as they pay it to me I'll turn it 
over to your mother.” 

“‘And would you take good care of her, 
Edbert?” 

“Of course I would. Isn’t she your 
mother? If you should die —— 

That settled it. With the pen in air 
Johnetta paused. Too much excitement 
had made her peevish. She threw down her 
pen and began to whimper: 

“TI didn’t come all this way to die! 
don’t see why you have to talk about mi. 
death, and insurance policies, and trans- 
fers—and horrible things like that! I don’t 
want todie! I don’t want to = about my 
death. I came to get marri 

Edbert flushed and ae 

“Oh, all right then! ome ‘ilies and 
get married. Have you got your money 
with you now?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“You might lose it. Better let me carry 
=” 

. But it’s in my—I can’t get it very well. 

ter. 


“Oh, all right! Come along.” 

He forgot to kiss her. It would have 
been her farewell kiss as a girl. He called 
a carriage at the hotel door; and when he 
got in he said to the driver: “‘County 
clerk’s office.” Then he clambered in. 

“You're not going to a minister’s?”” she 


| gasped 
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“What's the use? A justice of the peace 
is just as good.” 

Now he had a different Johnetta to deal 
with. She drew herself up into a stone 
statue of resolution: 

“IT don’t consider it marriage at all unless 
a minister of the gospel joins our hands in 
holy wedlock.” 

“Oh, all right!” he snapped again. 
“We'll get a minister then.” 

“You'd better tell the driver. He’s 
going right on.” 

“swell, we've got to get a license, haven’t 
we?” 

She subsided. 

Johnetta noted that the clerk who issued 
marriage licenses had no appreciation of 


the e hal beauty of the event. 
e chucked it at us as if it was a dog 
Manon” she said. 


“They're always like that,”’ said Edbert. 


* Always!” she echoed, aghast. “‘Have 
you been married before? Are you 
divorced?” 

“Of course not,” he stormed. “I mean 


all court officials are like that.” 
oe Yh!” 


Edbert had to stop at two or three hotels 
to find the name of a good Congregational 
marrier. When he came out Johnetta 
would have suspected that he had been 
drinking if she had not known he was an 
intensely religious man. 

When, at last, they reached the minister 
they dragged him away from his dining- 
room table. He was evidently having salt- 
rising biscuits for supper, for there was 
a small segment of crust in the minister's 
beard. It moved up and down during the 
ceremony, and Johnetta could not keep her 
eyes off it. She felt that if she did not 
reach up and remove it she would scream. 

However, the ceremony at length was 
completed, the clergyman accepted the 
money with alacrity, forgot to kiss the bride 
and hurried back to complete the salt- 
rising biscuit. It was not the wedding 
Johnetta had dreamed. She realized that 
her mother’s prophecy was true: she was 
more ridiculous than Idalene; she had no 
organ music, no orange blossoms, no brides- 
maids, no train-bearers and no train to 
bear—not even a veil; no rice or old shoes; 
not a wedding present. Still, she had a 
wedding—a poor thing, but her own! 

“And now I am Mrs. Newell and you 
are my husband, my darling beloved!” 
Johnetta began as they stepped back into 
Cinderella’s coach. 

“We'd better have dinner now,” 
Edbert. “It’s pretty late.” 

This hurt her feelings cruelly; but when 
he suggested that they have the dinner 
served in their room, her spirits bounded 
up again. She thought it showed a deli- 
cate tenderness for her feelings. She could 
never have ly ted that he was saving 
his own. yor dared to sit out a 
wedding ant in a public dining room with 
that bride! 

He ordered a meal that sounded to her 
like a banquet—and wine!—champagne 
wine!—in a bucket! She nearly fainted 
at the idea of a bucketful of champagne. 
When the waiter had retreated she said to 
Edbert: 

“Why, I 
temperance!” 

“Well, weddings don’t count,” he said. 
“You've got to have champagne or it’s no 
wedding at ail.” 

“Isn’t it?” she said. She knew nothing 
about weddings after the bride and groom 
vanished in a cloud of rice. 

That dinner was a ceaseless astonishment 
to her. The waiter brought in the table, 
with the dishes and the cloth already on it! 
And another table with the food on! And 
the champagne—it was the bottle that was 
in a bucket, not the champagne! And the 
bucket was of solid silver! 

Edbert insisted on Johnetta’s taking 
some of the wine. 

“Well, here’s happy days!” he said, and 
poured the wine into his throat as if it actu- 
ally tasted good. He drained it down and 
gasped: “Ah, that’s something like!” 
Then he reached for her glass and emptied 
it with the same gusto. Then he reached 
for the bottle and filled his glass again — 
and hers; and emptied both. 

He paid little attention to the expensive 
food. He ordered another bottle—and 
when that was finished he rang for the waiter 
and said: “Hustle up anoth’ bollil, ol 
shport!”’ 

His spirits bubbled like the wine. He 
said the drollest things. He kept Johnetta 
laughing until suddenly she began to be 
afraid of him. 
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thought you were strictly 
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Like a fascinated spectator of some odi- 
ous wizardry she saw her beautiful ideal 
balefully transformed before her eyes into 
another being—a satyr of coarse hilarity 

It was noon the next day before the man 
she thought she was marrying was partially 
restored to her through the merciful charity 
of sleep. 

She a not look upon him with the 
same eyes, but her storm of loathing had 
worn itself out during her long morning vigil. 
He was apologetic—rather to himself than 
to her; but, still, remorse was remorse. And 
his head hurt him so that his groans wrung 
her heart. If he had been a mad dog she 
would have felt sorry for him—and, after 
all, he was her husband. 

Shame made Edbert a little more gra- 
cious to her than usual. He was attentive. 
He promised not to err again. He hated 
the very name of liquor. He blamed his 
lapse to the wickedness of Petersville, and 
he was eager to continue their wedding 
journey. 

This accorded rapturously with John- 
etta’s views. She flew about packing their 
things—their things now; no longer his or 
hers! When the porter had cleared the 
room of their luggage and they were about 
to descend, Edbert paused at the door. 

“Oh, that insurance transfer!” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Hadn't we better fix that up?” 

“Is there any hurry, dear?” 

“Well, if there should be a train wreck 
and you ‘should get ——”’ 

“But suppose you should get — 

“Then the money would go to your 
mother as our only heir. Better sign it and 
get it over with.” 

“Well, if you think so. You know best.” 

The affair distressed her, but she saw 
that temper of his brewing behind his 
eyes—and she would have signed her own 
death-warrant to appease him. She signed 
the paper. He folded it up, nodded with 
relief and actually kissed her. 

‘hey drove to the station, only to find 
that the train was half an hour overdue. 
There was nothing to do but wait. Edbert 
was reading the morning paper. Johnetta 
sat where she could stare at him, adoring 
his graces, bewildered by his flaws. She 
idly watched the policeman on duty at the 
station, strolling up and down and looking 
people over dully. He paused and stared 
at Edbert, looked at him several times, 
moved on, turned and looked back. A 
little later she saw him come out of the 
telephone booth and resume his walk and 
his stare. 

Johnetta felt that this was strange; then 
she rebuked herself for the treachery of 
even a fleeting suspicion and returned to 
her reveries. At last the train came in. 
Edbert folded his paper, rose, gathered up 
the handbags and moved toward the gate 
to the tracks. 

At this moment a burly man came run- 


” 


| ning into the station and spoke to the 


policeman, who pointed in their direction. 
The two came forward quickly. Edbert 
had the bags in one hand and the tickets in 
the other. 


The gateman was just reaching | 


for them when the burly man reached across | 


the other passengers in the line and tapped 
Edbert on the shoulder. 

“Wait a minutt! Wait a minutt!” he 
said. 

Edbert’s face flashed white; 
and spoke chokingly: 

“What you want . 


he turned 


“You!” the big man said. “We been | 
trailin’ you a long route; but I guess we | 
got you. 


The other passengers fell back staring 
Everybody was frozen into awkward atti- 
tudes, like wax figures in a chamber of 
horrors. 

“Who do you think I am?” 
with a splendid defiance. 

The big man was so rude that Johnetta 
would have slapped him if she could have 
reached his face. 

“Ah, none o’ that now!” he growled. 
“They want you in several cities. Several 
ladies, alive or dead, is lookin’ for you, 
doctor!” 

He swung his hands toward Edbert and 
there was a click as of a dog’s fangs; but 
Edbert leaped aside, flung the handbags up 
like a great boxing-glove and knocked the 
handcuffs flying. He pushed the handbags 
into the big man’s face and left them there. 

The next Johnetta knew, Edbert had 
fled through the street doorway, pursued 
by the burly ruffian, the policeman and 
every other man in the station. Only 
terrified women remained, asking each 


Edbert said 


, other what was the matter. 
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Johnetta ran to the door. There was a 
large open square before the station, and 
' she saw Edbert pursued by a crowd that 
swarmed from the very ground. He turned 
and twisted, struck at those in his way or 
dodged their clutches. The crowd, roaring 
after him, thickened. People ran out of 
doorways ahead of him and issued from 
side streets. 

A policeman dashed in from the avenue, 
leaped at Edbert, missed him, fell to his 
knees and hurled his club after him. A 
teamster dropped off a wagon and, ducking 
under Edbert’s fist, put his foot out. The 
fugitive pitched forward, rolled, struggled 
up with bleeding forehead and set off again, 
only to be fairly smothered in the throng 
that fell on him. 

Johnetta had seen it all like a football 
game from the grandstand. She under- 
stood it as little, except that she was mad 
with pity for Edbert. Her heart drummed 
furiously against her aching side. She 

anted as if it were she who was running. 

Then he fell she would have fallen, but 
she clutched the women crowding the 
doorway. 

She shrieked with the pain of those blows 
on his beautiful head; but the other women 
shrieked too. 

“They're killing him! They’re beating 
him to death!” she screamed. Nobody 
heeded her. 

The officers, however, once they had laid 
Edbert by the heels and pounded the fight 
out of him, became his protectors from the 
mob. Clubs were soon flailing the air and 
the crowded skulls; and Johnetta saw the 
hurly-burly turn up a side street and van- 
ish, followed by the crowd, swarming like 
black flies. 

vir 

OHNETTA stood alone. She wanted to 

follow, but her feet were like lead. A 
huge, black, washerwomanly person came 
to with the handbags, saying: 

“T reckon these is yourn, madam. Your 
gentleman dropped *em when the ossifers 
attackted him.” 

“Thank you,” Johnetta answered auto- 
matically. ‘Where do you suppose they 
have taken him?” 

“To the calaboose, I s’pose. That’s 
whah they allus takes my old man.” 

““Wh-where is the—the calaboose? How 
do I get there?” 

“You just foller that crowd. There’s 
two green lamp-posts befo’ the do’. You 
can’t miss the calaboose!”’ 

Johnetta ought to have called a carriage, 
but she was not used to calling carriages. 
She took the heavy luggage and set off 
with it dangling from her frail arms. She 
trudged doggedly, blindly on. The crowd 
had been repulsed from the station and 
ordered about its business. It had dis- 
persed. Johnetta turned up the wrong 
street, lost her way and was forced to 
inquire for it several times. 

Vhen, at last, she staggered up the steps 
between the green lamp-posts she found 
the burly man chatting proudly with a 
bareheaded policeman at a high auk, He 
saw Johnetta with amazement. 

“T was lookin’ for you,” he said. “Come 
this way.” 

He beckoned her into an officelike room, 
plainly furnished. He stared at her 
incredulously. 

“We overlooked you in the rush,” he 
said. “I sent a couple of flatfoots over to 
find you; but you come over by yourself, 
did you? It’s the best way.” 

“T want to see my husband, if you 
please.” 

“Your—what?” 

“Mr. Newell, my husband.” 

“That guy we pinched?” 

“The gentleman you assaulted.” 

“Why, he ain’t your husband!” 

“Oh, yes, he is. We were married yes- 
terday. What right had you to lay hold 
| of him? You’re not even a puliceman.” 

“T’m a plain-clothes man; and he was 
wanted—and wanted bad!” 

“By whom? For what?” 

The officer questioned Johnetta with in- 
creasing gentleness. He seemed to know 
the answers to his own questions. He 
seemed to be able to tell her just what 
Edbert had done before she reached the 
point. He regarded her with deepening 
eg Te ng his head over her. 

hen he explained it all to her. Her 
Edbert was one of those men who make an 
industry of collecting marriages. He went 
about the country winning the sympathy 
' and the love of foolish women, then marry- 
ing them, getting their money away from 

| them and vanishing. 
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The insurance companies had traced to 
him several deaths. Three women who 
had taken out policies just before their 
marriages had died under suspicious cir- 
cumstances shortly after. A comparison of 
notes had shown that the heartbroken 
husbands bore a close resemblance to one 
another and to a good-looking crook known 
as Apollo Meyer. The detective explained 
all this in technical terms that Johnetta 
could hardly understand, but their import 
was clear and mountainously crushing: 

“He ducked for cover after he pulled off 
his last job. We had his mug scattered all 
over the country, though; and if them 
Rube constabills in your town wasn’t 
walkin’ in their sleep they could ’a’ got five 
thousand dollars for his apperhension. I 
guess he found you so easy he forgot him- 
self. He come out into a real town, like 
this. That flattie at the railroad station 
has the camera eye. He’d saw Apollo 
Meyer’s picture in the little gallery of 
Wanteds up here. He spotted your man 
the minute he lamped him. He "phoned 
me and I comea-runnin’. We just beat your 
Willy Boy to the train before some other 
town copped the reward. We're all feelin’ 
pretty good about it!” 

He was rubbing his hands with pride as 
he looked at the drooping Johnetta. The 
world was too heavy for her thin shoulder- 
blades. She was not crying. She was just 
bent over, backbroken—sobbing her breath 
out like an ill-fed horse that has been 
worked to its last agony. 

Detective Kinsella studied Johnetta 
with soft eyes. Policemen are like doctors. 
They grow a protective shell over their 
hearts to keep them from bleeding to 
death; but there is softness the more inside 
when it is reached. Kinsella smoked a 
whole cigar over Johnetta before he spoke. 
Then he leaned forward and said: 

“You been used hard, little lady, by this 
here rotten dog. He ought to go to the 
chair—and I guess he will. About all I can 
do for you is to keep you out of the mess 
that’s goin’ to be raised. There’s evidence 
enough, God knows, without yours. I 
wisht you hadn’t told me all you did, espe- 
cially names and places; but I can forget 
awful easy if I try—and I’ve forgot already 
who you are and where you came from. 

“‘Here’s an insurance transfer I found on 
the guy when I frisked him. Take it and 
burn it; and burn up the track between 
here and—well, I’ve forgotten where you 
came from. Go back there and take your 
old name — it’s yours, all right. You never 
were married to him. He's got a dozen 
other wives above the sod and under it —so 
your marriage don’t count. Keep a stiff 
upper lip; and don’t say nothin’ to no- 
body —except, maybe, if you’re a praying 
woman, you can fall on your knees and be 
thankful that this man didn’t collect on 
your life insurance. You've had a hard 
smash, but you can thank God you're not 
dead, anyway!” 

“IT don’t know about 
Johnetta. 

She rose heavily, like a fallen truck- 
horse lashed to its feet. When she would 
have walked out of the door she walked 
into the wall. 

“Better go this way,” said Detective 
Kinsella, opening a side door. ‘I’m drivin’ 
down to the station. I might as well see 
that you git on the right train.” 

Johnetta almost forgot her own bruises 
as she thought, all the way home, of the 
load of misery she was bringing back to her 
mother. It was beautifully dark when she 
reached. Carthage again, and she trudged 
up the street unnoticed by the couples 
sauntering through the tender moonlight. 

Her mother had gone to bed, but she 
took the shorn lamb back into the fold. 
This disaster was too complete to support 
blame or rebuke. The old maid was a 
tired-out little girl once more. She had 
been naughty, and her burned fingers were 
punishment enough. The old woman be- 
came once more a mother, with a child to 
take care of. This was the solace of both 
that in the ruins of their hopes they had 
found each other again. 

The next morning, when Johnetta would 
have risen eaNy to begin the household 
—_ she found her mother standing by 

er bedside and looking down at her Sith 
eyes of a tenderness so long foregone that it 
was like something new. 

“You're goin’ to stay right there today, 
until you get real rested. And I’ve asked 
one of Mrs. Skerratt’s boys to run down- 
town and bring you something nice for your 
breakfast. What you suppose you're goin’ 
to have this morning, honey?— oranges!” 


that,” said 
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6,125 Sold. 


The Michigan “40”—With 300 Improvements — 
Is This Year’s Wanted Car 


There are 72 makers this year building Forties, be- 
cause motorists are coming by the tens of thousands 
to 40-horsepower cars. 

This fierce competition has cut prices on ‘‘40’s”’ to 
figures that once seemed impossible. It has forced 
every maker to give more and more, in efforts to 


7 4 
outdo rivals. 


Now some of the finest cars ever built—the most 
luxurious and comfortable, the best equipped—are in 
the Forty class. And they sell for what small cars, 
without equipment, cost a short time ago. 

Any front-rank car in this war of the Forties can 
be counted a splendid car. About the only question 
for you to decide is, Which gives the most for the 
money ¢ 


Dealers Know Best 


Dealers for years have watched this war. And one 
of the watched cars has been the Michigan “40.” 

For four years they have watched it grow better and 
better, sell lower and lower, adopt finer equipment. 
They have seen in that time nearly 300 improvements. 

They bought up to this year 5,000 Michigans, and 
watched each car’s performance. Lasi year they 
ordered over twice our production. 

They watched us get W. H. Cameron for our chief 
engineer—the man who has built 100,000 successful 
cars. Then we got John A. Campbell, who has been 
designer for kings, to create this Michigan body. 

They watched us build and equip this model plant, 
with enormous capacity, so cars could be built at a 
minimum cost. And those who watched have long 
known that the Michigan was bound to lead the 
Forties. 


One Month’s Sales 


Our 1913 model was formally announced Sept. 1. 
By October 1, dealers had ordered 6,125 cars. 


They came here in droves—these men who know 
the whole market—and in one month absorbed prac- 
tically our whole next year’s production. 

Boston, which bought 50 Michigans last year, took 
250 of the new model. Toronto took 75. Brooklyn 
took 100. So did Omaha, Neb. Jacksonville, Fla., 
took 100. Springfield, Ill., 100. Winnipeg, 200. 

Detroit— the home of our three greatest rivals— took 
100 Michigan cars. 

So from everywhere. And all because these deal- 
ers, shrewd and well-informed, believe that nothing in 
the Forty class this year compares with Michigans. 


Now See for Yourself 


Now we ask you to judge if these men are mistaken. 
Make your own comparisons. 

Note first the big features—the splendid designing, 
the big margins of safety, the over-capacity. 

Note the comforts and luxuries—the wide, long 
springs, the very wide seats, the 14-inch cushions, the 
great big comfortable body, the nickel trimmings, 
the 22 coats on the body. 

Note the up-to-date features—the four forward 
speeds, the electric lights, the center control, the left 
side drive—all like the costliest cars. 

Note the economies—the big, wide tires—used to 
double the average tire mileage. 

Find, if you can, another ‘‘40"’ which gives all these 
great features at the Michigan price. Watch that 
none are omitted, for all are important and all mean 
added cost. 

First write for our 1913 catalog. It pictures all 
details and shows our diffgrent body designs. Then 
we will tell you where to see the car. There are 
Michigan dealers everywhere. 

Do this in fairness to yourself. If this is the year’s 
best offer you should know it. 


MICHIGAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Owned by the Owners of the Michigan Buggy Company 








Michigan 
é< 4 0 99 
This Year 
$1,585 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Four -forward-speed transmission. 0° 


used today in all the eat foreign 
als 

Oversize tires —35 x 4'4 inches — mak 
ing the Michigan act 
over-tired car in America with refer- 
ence to the weight of the car 


Electric lights with 

Center control. 

Left side drive, to which all the best 
ars are coming 

40 to 46 horsepower. 

Cylinders 4\4 x 544 inches 


Brakes extra efficient -drums 10224 
inches 

Springs 244 incl \ 7 
inches long; rear U hong 

Steering post adjustable So are tch 
and brake peda wu wertect 


comfort and fit to every 
Shorisville wheels, w i ' 
spokes 2 to each whee 
Demountable rims — F irest«on k 
detachable, with extra 1 


Wheel base, 118 inches 


Straight-line body, design I J 
A.Campbell. Finished w rt 

14-inch Turkish cushions. T 1 
cushions, we bell ur no 
omfortable in use on an 

Rear seat 50 inches wide ‘ ] 
whes dee] Doors 20 } wiche 
Tonneau room $0 inches cit way 


Nickel mountings 


Headlights —« ' 12% 1 d 
ameter, very powerful 

Sidelights set in dash—flush with it 

Windshield built as part of bod n 
inclined to any angl 

Mohair top, side curtain 
Di plete 

Electric horn. 

Speedometer —$50, { 
¥ ! robe rail —rt 

1 wi 


g boards 


Over-capacity. Ever 


made suff ao 


moto 


Self-Starter 


There is such a 
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gas starte ra \ 
tric starte 4 AY 
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Robbing the 
Oiled Road 
of Its 

Tire Terrors 





AVE the 

money you 
are now losing 
through “‘oil 
disease” in your 
tires. Equip | 
your car with 


They resist the ruinous effects of oil. 












The ‘‘oil proof’’ 


ae 
VACUUM! CU 


Oiled roads and pavements, oily garage floors and 
leaky tanks play havoc with ordinary tires. 
small cuts and gets in its costly work of destruction. 

Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup Tires are now made oil proof so you can defy oil in any form. 
This new and exclusive quality is added to the guaranteed anti-skid and long service 
features which have made Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup Tires famous. 
feature is simply the crowning improvement—the 
greatest tire economy ever introduced. 

Try a set of Pennsylvania Oil Proof Vacuum Cup Tires. You 
will share the satisfaction of all who are now using them. 


At your own dealer's, or write. us. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO., Jeannette, Pa. 


Reorganized February 1, 1910 
read 505 Liberty Ave. 


Chicago, 1004 Michigan Ave. 
Kansas City, Me., S14 East 156 St 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF NEW YORK 
New York City, 1700 Broadway 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
San Francisce, 512-514 Mission St 


tn Independent Company with an Independent Selling Policy 
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The oil soaks in through the pores and 


Detroit, 254 Jefferson Ave. 
ome Pagh hen hog 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1837 Euclid Ave. 





Los Angeles, 930 South Main St. 
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OUR NEW 
BUILDING 
BULLETIN 
For Home 
¢ rooms -~cost only $2100 to bud Lovers 
Pin New California Houses & 
” MH be se free ort « at t 
ungalows ony Le F and ‘Tt contains arrestor 
and interior views, floor plans, costs, descriptions, etc., 
of some of (he newest and most artistic homes in this 


rapidly growing locality We have built over 2000 
homes and make epecial low prices on architects’ blue 
print plans and specifications that will save you from 
100% to 500 Send for our new bulletin today 


anc get our ideas 
LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 
329 C. Hill St., Los Angeles, California 











“THE VELVELOUR” — Something Different 


Fashion whispers : ‘*Velours !"' Keendressersare choosing **The 
Velvelour’’ to be apart from che *‘ crowd."* ‘‘ The Velvelour”’ w 
originated and is sold only by us. Of finest velvet velour ; silk-serg 
lined. Three colors: Dark Brown ; Dark Gray ; Black. Same h 
imported costs §3. We charge §2 PREPAID. Money back it 
you don't like &. Or fer now —simply state size ok - Se an 
enclose §2. Write for ‘1912 Fall Style Book** 


FRENCH CO. 


ry Bireet 
hiladelphia, Pe 

















Sew Anything 


cather, canvas, shoes, harness, sad- 
t Obs, etc. Any material, any thickness. 








Po stpaid 





4s See that reel. It keeps the tension 
,ENTS WANTED, Big money. 
C.A. MYERS 6. e378 Lexington Ave.,Chicago, Ml. 





| Sewing Awl makes lockstitch,neat, | 






lf.coming to New York 





Why Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 
an THE CLENDENING, 190 W. 1035, New York 
Select, H 


ome-like, Economical, Suites of Parlor, 
Bedroom, Private Bath for two persons $2.00 daily 
Write for descriptive booklet G with fine map of city. 
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buy. You can own and wear Dia’ 


Benefit by this BASCH Plan: (cthd'ser in your choice of the 


thousande of solid gold mountings shown in our big Diamond Book af our 
@ expense, without payment of any money in advance 
‘ is, pure and 
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Christmas —at our Importer’s price, $66 to $97.50 per Carat! This —- 
§ ishing low price is made possible by enormous 
She elimination of al} loese sente xpenses, The B. ASCH plan SSS 

—a legal contract to buy 

“*: | BASCH Money Back Guarantee ;,; Diamond for 00% in cosh, 
$17.50 | any time within two years, allows han | paschace price on ‘excha anges, any oat, ook seat from our 

time! Quali value and Carat legally certified. Backed by Book oO. D. on 
a reputation for une salted valuastor # pa and b 8 BAR approval a See 
Write Now For The New BASCH Diamond Free! 104 pages. 3. 5. ehe@e an y 
das'00 from §1,000,900 stock of Diamonds, Platinum, Gold and Silver Jewelry, Watches, $32.10 toctcee 

Silv re, Explains BASCH Pian and Money Back Guarantees; contains 

A a and important informetion absolutely necessary to intelligently buy a 833. 

mplete » authe writative ese to mail to you 





Dept, A330 334.14K ' cin 
Chicago, 9° 385 
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THE CURE 


(Concluded from Page 9 


it drew all her indignation to the surface. 
Casting about for adequate expression, she 
caught the tritest phrase she knew and 
hurled it at him. 

“You beast!” she said. ‘“‘How dare 
you?” She had paused to turn on him a 
freezing stare. 

‘Tis the old stuff she pulls,” giggled 
the masher. ‘Now don’t make your eyes 
look like that! I can’tstand’em. They’re 
too good. How about me looking into 


| those lamps across the table and telling you 
| about ’em and your shape? Aw, say, 


little girl —— 

While the masher spoke, another char- 
acter entered the drama. A tall, broad- 
shouldered young man in correct afternoon 
clothes had stopped by the curb and 
observed. Mrs. Peake, looking this way 
and that for rescue, caught his glance. 

“Do you need assistance?” his eye said to 
hers. “If you please,” her eye responded. 
His arm dropped to his side, his fist 
clenched under his gray glove and he took 
a step forward. In that instant the masher 
also perceived. As one long practiced ir 
such retreats, he whirled, dodged and 
walked swiftly up the Avenue; but he 
had not shaken off the man with the frock 
coat. That defender of weak womanhood 
went past Mrs. Peake on a half-run, and 
as he went their eyes met again. 

He dropped a mask of conventional in- 
difference over his countenance and lightly 
raised his hat. 

She dropped a mask of conventional in- 
difference over her countenance and lightly 
nodded her head. 

He passed beyond her range of vision. 

Frightened to panic by thoughts of a 
session in a horrible, unsanitary coustroom, 
Mrs. Peake walked as fast as she could go 
without attracting attention. She looked 
neither on the right nor left; but through 
the measured roar of Fifth Avenue there 
grew in her ears a certain irregular rhythm. 
She saw the people she passed look up, with 

a gleam of excitement in their faces, and 
quien their gait. She saw two newsboys 
running, their sheaves of papers stringing 
out behind them. She hurried on. She 
had gone two blocks and the noise of the 
riot had sunk itself in the general hum of 
the Avenue, before she slowed up to recover 
her breath. 

Shortly after which there happened to 
Mrs. Peake a marvelous, a miraculous 
thing. As her indignation flowed out of her 
a kind of spiritual peace flowed in. She felt 
it first by her delighted interest in Fifth 
Avenue. She found herself looking at the 
costumes, approving this one, laughing at 
that. Four or five blocks down she paused 
to inspect a near-old necklace in the window 
of analmost-antique shop. Casting a glance 
back to assure herself that her retreat was 
secure, she entered and spent a long time 
fitting it to her throat at different heights. 
In the next block she bought a hat, first 
trying on a dozen new models before the 
mirror. As she stepped into her automo- 
bile at the Medison Square corner she 
bestowed a quarter on a beggar. 

“That's scattering perfume, I suppose,” 
she thought with a feeling of holy self- 
satisfaction. 

At six o’clock Mr. Peake breezed into his 
wife’s boudoir. 

“Peebles defaulted,” he said. ‘‘Sickness 
in the family or something! I thought you 
seemed a little out of sorts this morning.” 
He had pushed her away by the shoulders to 
look her over, and a glow overspread his face. 

“Why, what’s happened to you?” he 
asked. “‘And where did you get that dress? 
It’s great!” 

Mrs. Peake laughed pleasantly. 

“And you noticed it, Old Tom, did you?” 
she asked. “That’s a washdress I bought 


| for Helen this afternoon—ready-made- 


and it just fits me! And how do you like 
my hair this way?” 

Tom gathered her in his arms. 

“Bar Harbor—do you remember?” 

** And the searchlight out at sea!” 

“And you haven’t taken on a year 
since then!” 

“Oh, Tom ——” 

“Sure!” 

“T’ll tell you what we'll do, Pettie,” said 
Mr. Peake a few moments later. “I haven’t 
used that Thursday box at the opera since 
I took it over. It’s La Bohéme tonight. 
Let’s! We'll have to include Helen, I sup- 


| pose, but we'll dump her here afterward 


and finish up with supper at Ricard’s.”’ 


“And I'll wear the new brocade 

“All right, chase along,”’ said Mr. Peake, 
and he kissed her again. 

When, after an evening of song and stars 
at the opera, they brought Helen home 
according te program, Mrs. Peake called 
a momentary halt. 

““Can you wait five minutes, Tom?” she 
asked. “I promised to send a message to 
Doctor Leighton and I’ve forgotten it. 
I shan’t be any time at all.” 

“Still taking soft soap from that 
stiff?” asked Tom in a tone of indulgent 
amusement. 

“You'll understand some day,” replied 
his wife with the air of a forgiving martyr. 

The discreet Hortense, waiting with ex- 
tra wraps in the hall, heard this one-sided 
conversation. 

“Plaza 56576—Doctor Leighton? Oh, 
I’m so glad! I knew you were a regular 
nightbird, but I couldn’t be sure I’d catch 
you in. Yes—now think of my not giving 
you my name! How clever of you to know 
me! Well, I was going to write, but I just 
felt I owed you the compliment of telling 
you in person—it came to me right in the 
middle of the last act that I’d do it before 
I slept again. Yes; there I go, expecting 
you to understand before I tell you—and 
you never disappoint. Think of it, I had 
very little faith when I left your house! 
And right in Fifth Avenue I got one of those 
regular spiritual sinking spells and I applied 
the remedy—your remedy. Funny, it came 
in the midst of a most disagreeable inci- 
dent! It’s awful what happens to unpro- 
tected women in New York. Really, the 
mayor should do something about it, or 
what do they elect him for? I—what'’s 
that? Yes, Doctor Leighton, you're right. 
We must put such things out of our minds. 
I'll never think of it again. But I said: 

‘The I in me is a flower; I must scatter ps m 
fume.’ And, somehow—I don’t know ju: 
when it began- everything was all right 
again. Oh, but I do owe it to you. I won't 
have you speaking that way of yourself! 
Well, Ishan’t detain you; I know how many 
burdens you have to bear—other people's. 
But listen while I repeat it again so you'll be 
sure I have it right: ‘The I in me is a flower; 
I must scatter perfume.’ It’s a precious, 
precious thought, and it’s helped me so 
much! Goodby, dear Doctor Leighton!” 
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Our Imports 


OT only are we a long way from pro- 

ducing our own food and clothing, but 
we appear to be progressing quite rapidly 
toward the point where, on net balance, we 
shall be importers of farm products instead 
of exporters. In the last fiscal year, for 
example, we imported seven hundred and 
eighty-five million dollars’ worth of prod- 
ucts of the farm—an increase of more than 
a hundred millions over the preceding 
year. This falls not far short of equaling 
our total exports of foodstuffs and cotton. 
It is quite possible that within a decade 
the net balance will be against us. 

Among these food imports are coffee at 
a hundred and seventeen millions; tea 
at eighteen; cocoa at sixteen; bananas at 
fourteen. These things we do not raise; 
but nearly every other item on the list, 
under a broad classification, might be 
regarded as in competition with a native 
product—cattle at five million dollars; 
cheese at nine; wool at thirty-three; hides 
and skins at one hundred and two; cotton 
at twenty; grapes at three; nuts at six- 
teen; tobacco at thirty-two; and so on 
down the line. 

No doubt these farm imports will in- 
crease. They ought to. We want tobacco 
from Havana, because Cubans can raise 
to advantage kinds that we cannot. We 
will trade them typewriters. We want 
cheese from France and olive oil from 
Italy. We will trade Italy Minnesota 
wheat for her oil and France Texas cotton 
for her cheese. Conspicuous and impor- 
tant among the farm imports are seeds at 
twenty-five million dollars. If any country 
has a better plant, adapted to our soil, than 
we have, we want the seeds of that plant 
and will trade the country some product in 
which we excel. 

The agricultural ideal is not a Chinese- 
wall tariff, but a world trade in which we 
exchange those products we can grow to 
best advantage for the desirable specialties 
of every other country. 
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THE REDEMPTION OF FULLBACK | 
JONES 


(Continued from Page 14) 


that of a piledriver; again he would be 
held two or three times, and then, in a 
last gigantic effort, head down and back 
horizontal, would sink himself into the 
writhing human mass, disappear, and 
emerge on the other side as a diver from 
the sea, men hanging to him like kelp. 
Thus he won to another touchdown. 

“Thirty-yard line again!” 

And Jones charged, lowering his head. 
The Midge, observing him closely, was 
working him to the limit, and it was terrible 
work. The line would yield just a bit, he 
would go on with great heaves of hip and 
shoulder, and then, downed, would claw 
the earth for a few more inches. As he 
rose, each time, a leaden weariness sat on 
his shoulders; he would think: ‘Now it 
is all over; I won’t be able to go this time.” 
But The Midge, shouting his signal, would 
throw him a glance that seemed to loop 
about his heart, and to the movement of the 
ball he drummed forward, stronger than ever. 
White lines passed, one by one, beneath his 
feet; he made another touchdown. 

“Thirty-yard line again!” cried the 
coach. 

Jones’ nose was bleeding. Midge White 
took from the approaching trainer a wad of 
absorbent cotton and jammed it within 
the nostrils. “‘ Breathe through the mouth, 
old boy,” he cried cheerily. ‘*‘ No stopping 
today; soak into them!” 

And Jones soaked into them. It was 
a sort of nightmare performance now-—a 
straining, grunting, crunching delirium, 
and white lines passing slowly. 

“Thirty-yard line again!” cried the 
coach. 

Jones, the eternal thirty yards once more 
before him, gave a sigh and extended to 
White his left hand, the two middle fingers 
of which seemed broken The Midge took 
from the trainer some heavy adhesive tape 
and wound it round and round the whole 
hand, until the fingers, supported and 
immobilized, ceased to hurt. ‘“‘Go it, old 
boy,” he cried cheerily. ‘‘ Ram into them!” 

Carefully relieving him now and then 
with end runs and cross-tackle plays, 
choosing with cunning the points of attack, 
Midge White again wielded his battering- 
ram. And Jones bucked. It seemed there 
was nothing else in life—nothing but, 
before him, a line of men which he must 
pierce; on the ground, white lines he must 
pass. It was crash, crash,crash; white line, 
white line, white line another touchdown! 

“Thirty-y ard line again!” 

Jones sank himself into the varsity. It 
was like going through ripping cloth now. 
Easy! Like so much butter. An elfin 
malice, foreign to him, danced glintingly 
within him. Deliberately he went out of 
his way to sink his head into Carr, the right 
guard. Carr sat down, and Jones was 
through. A back came toward him. 
Sterling! Jones made for him, his knees 
pumping high like piston-rods. Sterling 
disappeared. Jones felt him beneath his 
feet, tripped, stamped, recovered, and was 
across the last line. 

“That will do for tonight,” said the 
coach, wiping his brow as though it was he 
who had been working. And to the varsity: 
“Rotten, varsity; rotten!” 

“You see,” said White to Jones. They 
were together, beneath the shower’s cooling 
spray; Jones, face up, was letting some of 
it trickle deliciously to the bottom of his 
stomach. ‘You see, you can buck a brick 
wall.” 

“‘But he didn’t say anything to me,” said 
Jones. He was thinking of the head coach. 

“‘Humph!” said The Midge. 

When Ram-em-to-ell Jones went to 
sleep that night he was saying: “‘I can 
buck a brick wall.’’”’ But when he got up 
the next morning he gave a groan of worry 
and disgust. His body felt hot and feveris 
as though he had not slept; here and there 
it ached to the marrow; his nose was 
swollen, his left hand pulsed, he could 
hardly stand on his right ankle. 

He dropped back to his bed. Sitting on 
the edge, he gazed miserably at the day 
before him. White, from his cot, observed 
him knowingly. 

“Well, big one,” he chirped at length; 
“feeling a bit rocky, eh?” 

“All in,” said Jones heavily. 

“Too much luxury; too much luxury! 
chirped The Midge. “I told you that you 
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varsity men had it too easy. On the scrul 
we always get up in the morning thus. One 
gets used to it. 

‘Do you suppose”—Jones asked hum- 
bly—“‘Do you suppose I'll be on the 
varsity today, Midge?” 

White opened his eyes wide as if much 
surprised. 

““Not much, old boy. It’s the scrub for 
yours. Same dose as yesterday 
worse perhaps.” 

At the mere thought of a repetition of 
yesterday’s toil Jones felt a nausea. 

“Cheer up,” cried White. ‘You'll be 
feeling better after a rub.” He was silent, 
considering. “I tell you,” he went on, 
“you'd better not go to the trainers for it; 
you had better keep away from them today. 
They might find something the matter 
with you, something broken or like that, 
and keep you off the field this afternoon. 
If there is anything busted they mustn't 
know it, and you don’t want to know it. 
Tell you what—I’ll fix you up.” 


He did as he had said. First, he gave | 


the big fellow a hot bath. Then, stretching 
him on his bed, he rubbed him with oil, 


a little | 


loosening cramped muscles, searching sore | 


spots with cunning fingers. He wrapped 
a starched bandage about the hand, pasting 
the fingers together so that the good ones 
worked for the bad ones, and supported 
the weak ankle with a wide adhesive tape. 
The nose, ugly and swollen, he inspected 
but little; they were afraid, both of them, 
to find it broken; he lassoed it into place 
with a strip of courtplaster adhering to 
both cheeks. 

“Now stay where you are until practice 
time,”” he recommended when through. 
“Lie still on your back and think how 
you'll ram them this aft.” 

White departed. At noon he brought up 
Jones’ lunch on a tray, and again disap- 
peared. Until time for practice Jones re- 
mained in bed on his back. At times, at the 
thought of hurling himself into a line again, 
his spirits wilted then again his heart 
drummed as he saw himself stalking through 
a varsity which fell to all sides of him like 
ninepins. White returned at three o'clock 
and gave him a brisk alcohol rub. He 
had brought with him Jones’ suit, all dried 
and warmed. “Now dress!” he said. 

The big man put on his armor, piece by 
piece—the long woolen stockings, the strap, 
the ankle-braces, the high-cleated shoes, the 
moleskin breeches padded at the knees, the 
me Jersey; then picked up the sweater 
with its proud letter on the chest. He 
stamped up and down the room a bit, find- 
ing himself. The Jersey was soft and warm 
on his skin; his left hand, well bound, did 
not hurt; the spring had returned within 
his hurt ankle; all his muscles were pliant 
and supple; he was fit. 

By Jove, I'll go into them!” he said. 

“You'll have to,” said The Midge dryly. 
“Your last chance!” 

Again, that afternoon, Ram-em-to-ell 
Jones was fullback on the scrubs, and again 
for a full thirty minutes they threw him at 
the varsity, and again, plunging, plunging, 
plunging, he pounded the varsity back. 

he scrubs stood by him, shoulder to 
shoulder, desperately, affectionately. As 
they helped, they seemed to be saying: 
“We're doing what we can, Jones, old boy; 
we're doing all we can.” 

In the shower cabin with Midge White 
afterward, though, his words were of 
discouragement 

“What's the use?” he growled. “They 
don’t see me; they don’t watch me; they 
don’t notice what I do!” 

“Who—they?” 

“The Pati A 

Through the work of the last two days 
Jones had vaguely missed something, and 
now he knew what it was. The coaches 
had not vouchsafed him one word; their 
eyes had not once been upon him; he had 
seemed non-existent to them. 

White turned off the spigot deliberately 
and faced him. 

“Say, what do you expect? Want them 
to wreathe you with roses? 

“‘No; but what’s the use of bucking that 
way if they don’t see it?” 

“They see you all right,” said The 
Midge after a while; “but they’re not 
going to let you know it.’ 

“And tomorrow?” 
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EVON is a good collar 


for the Summer’s end 
and the Autumn’s beginning. 


Modish, mannish, comfortable. 





Send for booklets CLUETT, PEABODY & COMPANY, 457 River Street, Troy, N.Y. 





TRADE MARK / : 
Regd. U. S. Patent Off 1 Cana 0, Y/a 
This is the sock that has the foot-strong reinfore- . 
ing from the beginning of the toe, along the sole to 
and including the heel and above the shoe line. 
Despite the tremendous strength of this reinforcing, the 
yarns from which it is made are of such fine texture 
that electric light is needed to bring it out. 
These socks feel like a piece of silk to th 
cool and dressy, but, above all, they gic 


¢ loot, are 


service. 


Sues from 9's to 12's—all lead 


ing colors. If unable to get them from y 
dealer, order direct, giving size and color 


Any quality, $1.00 a box 


Box of 4 pairs guaranteed 4 mos. Box of 3 
pairs guaranteed 3 mos, Box of 2 pais 
guaranteed 2 mos 

Special Lightest weight guaranteed 
gauze bose made bot of § pairs 
gua.anieed 3 mos 


JOSEPH BLACK & SONS CO 
York, Pa 
































1. A tropic-flavored mild cigar. 


2. The dealer’s money returned 
for any he does not sell. 


\ \ 3. Your money returned if they 
do not satisfy you. 


Those are 3 striking points 
about the Girard Cigar 


You know the luxury of an im- 
ported Havana Cigar. But did you 
ever smoke one that was also mild? 
You can have this combination every 
time in the Girard Cigar. The filler 
is clear Havana leaf —nothing else. 
And the true native flavor is com- 
pletely retained—not flattened out nor 


staled by artificial sweating. We Paes 
season it by the slow, natural Cuban 
process. And we blend it by a 


method of our own. 








Satisfies the seasoned smoker, yet 
does not “get on the most sensitive 
nerves.” 

If your dealer hasn't the Girard Cigar in 
stock, ask him to put it in for you. Re- 
mind him that we refund his money for any 
Girard Cigars that he does not readily sell. 
He cannot lose by putting the Girard in stock. 
If he will not do this, we 
will send you a trial box of 
10 Girards for a dollar, or 50 for 
. $5. And we will refund 
your money—all of it— 
if the Girard does not 
satisfy you. 

But the best and sim- 
plest way is to put the 
question up to your 
dealer. It will pay you 
both to get acquainted 
with this unusual cigar. 
3 standard 10-cent sizes 

The ‘‘Broker’’ 51/4-inch Perfecto 
The ‘‘Mariner”” 55-inch Panatella 
The ‘‘Founder’’ 5-inch Blunt 

Other sizes up to 15 cents straight 

Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 


Established 1871 _—Philadelphia 


The “BROKER” 
Actual Size 


10c 
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“Tomorrow? Tomorrow—they’ll keep 
you guessing.” 
The next day was Friday, the last before 
the big game. The varsity was sped up 
and down the field for fifteen minutes in 


| signal practice, and Sterling was at full. 


Jones was put in his place for about two 
minutes, and dropped again. Then, just 


| as the day’s work was thought to be over, 
| to every one’s —— the coaches organ- 





ized a second scru 
the serub. 
scrub! 

For a moment, beneath this new indig- 
nity, the big fellow debated whether he 
would not walk off the field in open rebel- 
lion. But White’s eyes were upon him, at 
once commanding and begging. 

The second scrub was not a brilliant 
aggregation. It was hard work playing 
with them. But Jones could see White over 
there behind the line, and White seemed to 
be calling him. He went toward White 
through the line. For five minutes, with 
Jones, the second scrub ran the scrub about 
the field. 

“That will do,” said the coach. And the 
season was over. 

On the morning of the big game Ram-em- 
to-ell Jones did not know yet what would 
be done with him. And at the last mo- 
ment as, in the locker room of the quarters 
which rocked at times to salvos of shouts 
from the waiting bleachers, the squad, all 
equipped, gathered about the head coach 
to hear his last ringing appeal, still Jones 
did not know. 

There was a moment of silence. Like the 
wind of a gale, a storm of far voices passed 
overhead; then again everything was still. 
Men trembled; some had tears in their 
eyes. And now the coach, in a voice low 
and solemn, said: “‘ The following men are 
going in first for the varsity.’ 

He called the center, who disengaged 
himself from the group and stepped for- 
ward; then the two guards, the two 
tackles—each man, as called, joining the 
center; then the two ends, the quarter, the 
two halves. 

He paused. There remained to be called 
now but the fullback. Both Sterling and 
Jones were looking at him steadily. 

*Jones,”’ said the coach, “‘you go in at 
full—and we are watching you.” 

Jones felt his chest begin to swell, swell, 
swell; and abruptly, before he knew it, 
he had burst forth into the only bit of 
eloquence ever heard from him. 

“You don’t need to watch me,” he said; 
“T’ll be all there.” 

Bounding light, the varsity avalanched 
out upon the field; one side of the arena, a 
perpendicular human wall, rose to acclaim 
it; and, sneaking low beneath the din, the 
scrubs slipped to their places on the sideline. 

Midge White established himself for the 
long watching, as in four years he had well 
learned to do. Then he was aware that 
some one near him was weeping. Heturned. 
It was Sterling. The substitute fullback 
was on one knee; across the raised thigh 
of the other leg his hand lay loose; and 


and lined it up against 
And Jones was on the second 


| upon that hand, one by one, tears were 


slowly falling. 
“What is the matter, Sterling? What is 


| the matter?” White asked softly. 


| buck! Watch him, watch him, watch him. | 


The other did not answer. His eyes, 
wistful, were on the varsity, which on its 
half of the field was spreading to receive 
the kick-off. White understood. 

**Good Lord!” he exclaimed. “‘And you 
only a soph—with two good years still 
before you! Why, you'll be on the team 
next year! Why, look at me—this is my 
last year!” 

Sterling, as a child drawn from his woe 
by a toy, turned to White curiously. 

“That's so,” he said. “It is your last 
year, isn’t it? And you never will have 
played on the varsity!” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” chirped White, his 
bright eyes dancing on the bleachers, on 
the field, noticing everything. “See that 


great big elephant over there behind the 


varsity?” 


“Who?” said Sterling. “Whom do you | 


mean?’ 
“That great big bulk there at full.” 
“What —what— Jones? You don’t 
mean Jones, do you? 
Jones?” 


“Yes; I mean Jones—just watch him. 
Keep your eyes on him—watch him, watch | 


him. There! See him, see him, see him? 
How’s that for a run-in? Thirty yards, 
eh? Now watch him buck. There! How 
is that for a buck? Isn’t it a peach of a 


| That’s where I am playing today!” 


Ram-em-to-ell | 
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of Quality 
CHOCOLATES 

Are having such wonderful success, it has 
prompted us to offer a Companion Box. 

These new Chocolates have a new flavor 
all their own. A new creation, a revela- 
tion in delicacy and richness. Creamed- 
sugar, Fruit, and Cordial centers. 


AFTER DINNER CHOCOLATES 
“* in the cardinal box 
These Quality Chocolates are soid in the following 


aes Mil —50c, 85c, $1.00, $2.00 
After Dinner—40c, 80c, $1.00, $1.50, 
$2.00, $3.00. 
At your Dealer, or by mail on receipt of price 


AMERICAN CANDY COMPANY 
Makers of REX Chocolates, King of Bitter Sweets 




































Find Out For 


Yourself 


ANY men fail in 
they fail to investigate their own 
opportunities. 

Beasuccess. Let neo opportunity slip by. 

Don't let the opportunity pass to invest 
gate the United States Navy —either as a 
four years’ course of training or as a life 
business. 

Find out to your own satisfaction about 
Navy pay, hours, promotion 

See the actual effects of the healthy 
life, systematic bodily exercise, travel 
and fine compasionship on the Navy men 
themselves. 

Learn about the Navy's 50 different 
trades and your chance to practice or 
learn one of them. 

Get real figures showing how the in 
creasing pay mounts up,and how you can 
have a good enug sum to retire on. 

Get all these facts first hand from the 
officers in charge of the Navy Recruiting 
Station in your vicinity. You'll enjoy 
meeting and knowing these fine men. 

If you are between 17 and 25 years of 
age, write us today for address of nearest 
Recruiting Station, also a copy of the 
fascinating free book —“* The Making of 
a Man-o-Warsman."’ It tells in simple 
language and fine colored pictures all about 
daily life in the Navy. 

Whether you intend joining or not, 
you'll enjoy this book. Have your parents 
tead it, too. Write for it today to 

BUREAU OF NAVIGATION, Box 80 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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A modern merchandise delivery system is 
governed by two controlling factors — Economy 
and Reliability—and the development of these 
two factors to the maximum is the problem con- 


50 of the 182 
Baker Electric 
Trucks Bought 
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account 


mechanical and inexpensive men lea 
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construction 


n to operate 


y in less than an hour 


e Economy OF MAINTENANCI Ona 
fronting all transportation experts. The first by the American the use of the highest grade materials and work 
conclusion at which any student of the problem manship, the small number and cheapn 
must arrive is, that horse-drawn wagons are as Ex C wearing parts, the accessibility of these parts, tl 
unsuitable for present-day requirements as are press ompany avsence of! com ated machinery, no coo 
horse-drawn street cars, and that their elimination tem, no valves. no radiators, no carburet 
is the first step toward the solution of the problem igni ) system, no sl und cam vears 

One of the great companies to give this problem special study, in view no clutch, no gasoli no excessive speed 
of modern conditions, was the American Express Company, and after Ihe superiority of the Electric Truck over the Gasoline for ¢ vork 
arriving at the above conclusion they purchased several cars of different is thoroughly established There are | t which have been in 
makes, both electric and gasoline, to determine their relative merits stant use for from ten to twelve years, and are still giving satisfacto 
Over two years of exhaustive comparative tests ensued, under con- service Few, if any, trucks emplo r other means of power ca 
ditions calculated to demonstrate beyond all doubt the superiority of one such a record on account of the wear and grind due to the natu 
vehicle over another, and the results obtained from the Baker Electrics their construction And with this tremendous difference 1 i 
in these tests, both as to Economy and Reliability, were so highly satis the month to month maintenance expense of a Baker is far less tl { 
factory that this company placed an order for 50 Baker Electrics It has of any other car Let us send yo ures on this p ADI | 
since placed additional orders, making a total of 182 Bakers own conditions 
Any business, large or small, that wants to save money in its delivery Fourteen years’ experience stands back of every Bak ex e1 
department, should get the facts about the wonderful Bake: It is first, devoted exclusively to electric cars, no experimenting with any 
last, and all the time, THE TRUCK OF ECONOMY, coupled with of machine. It is experience that covers tl Pp 
unequalled RELIABILITY every important feature 1 the deve ment tT! W 
ECONOMY OF OPERATION: On account of the small amount of cur an engineering rec ord as this, there ca be no quest st tf 
rent it consumes —less per ton-mile than any other Electric Truck; on nes¢ of Baker design, construction, or workmans! 


The Baker line extends from 500 pounds to 4-ton capacity—all having, the service backing of the largest plant in the world devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of electrit vehicles. Let us study your delivery problems. Our Transportation Cost Bureau is at 
disposal without charge or obligation. 


your 


OPEN TERRITORY: We solicit applications from men or concerns in unoccupied territory who are equipped to handle the Baker along 
the lines the merit of the truck deserves. 


The Baker Motor Vehicle Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Makers also of Baker Electric Coupes, Victorias and Broughams, etc 


I Angeles, Tenth and Oli 


Kansas ¢ 3105 Gillham Road Seattle is B 

letroit, 815 Woodward A Sacra 1217 Sevent s 
Chicago, 2023 Michigan Av i 1 Vest Broa GOVERNMENT | 
New York, 1798 Broadway Philadelphia Market > PRINTING-OFFIKE | 
Washington, 1138 Connecti \ der 91 bie 

Spokane, 818 Fourth Av Canadian | Walker le, « ark 
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Why Mr. Taft . 
Should Be Re-elected! 


T is now only a few days until the election. 
The situation is unusual; but no voter need hesitate over his 
choice of a candidate for the presidency. 

The issue is clean-cut; the lines of > oe are sharply defined; 
the personalities of the three candidates, and the principles they stand 
for, admit of no misunderstanding. 

The conviction that Mr. Taft should be, and will be, re-elected 
has taken firm hold of the entire country. 

It is only what might have been expected, however. In the long run 
the good common-sense of the American people makes few mistakes. 


History and custom favor a second term for a President of the 
United States who has served his country worthily and well. Notably 
has this been so at times when the nation was passing through more or 
less critical periods. 

Five of the first seven presidents served two terms each. The 
country was in its forn ative years, and sure and steady growth with few 
changes was important. 

The crisis of the Civil War called forth a second term for Lincoln. 
Grant served two terms during the reconstruction period. McKinley 
was elected for a second term at a crisis when his abilities matched 
the country’s needs. Roosevelt's two terms came at a time when the 
army and navy were much in the public eye. 

Today we face industrial and commercial questions of international 
importance. Tariffs, trusts and treaties demand the watchful care of an 
executive possessed of wide experience, broad sympathy, an analytical 
and judicial mind, unwearying poise and patience. 

lt is not a time that calls for a man of impetuosity and impulse. Not 
an occasion for academic discussion or paper debate. 

It is the people’s bread and meat, their clothing and shelter that 
are at stake! It means plenty or poverty! It is a time of problems 
that affect the very life-blood of every American home! 

At this crisis what so necessary, what so wise, what so SAFE—as 
to continue in office a President who has already brought new life and 
prosperity to a country that, when he was elected less than four years 
ago, lay prostrate under panic and helpless from industrial distress ? 


* * * 


it is probably true that had it not been for Mr. Taft's courageous 
act in signing what was—at first—mistakenly presumed to be a bad 
tariff law there would have been only praise and commendation for 
his administration. 

He has been assailed with much unjust criticism, but people are 
NOW beginning to realize that the tariff is a much better law than 
they—in hasty impatience—had supposed. They are beginning to 
admire the courage and wisdom of Mr. Taft in approving it in the face 
of the storm that he well knew would break upon him. 

The tariff has produced the revenue that was absolutely needed, 
and‘ which was one of the objects for which it was introduced. 

It has done this with reduced duties on necessities and increased 
duties on luxuries; and with a total lower average duty on all articles. 

It included Mr. Taft's plan for a Tariff Board—the sanest, most 
common-sense, business-like method of tariff-building that has ever 
been devised. 

It established also the maximum and minimum clause through the 
operation of which our foreign trade has already reached its highest 
record, 

It is a part of Mr. Taft's plan to gradually and judiciously revise 
such portions of the tariff as the accurate and exhaustive investigation 


of a Tariff Board demonstrates can safely be amended. 


* * * 


Mr. Taft's position on the question of the trusts is effective, just, 
and according to the law and the constitution. 

In a little over three years he has done more to actually solve the 
problem than had been done in ten years preceding his election. And 


he has accomplished it quietly, uneventfully, without blowing of 
trumpets, and without filling the jails indiscriminately with business 
men and corporation officials. 

Mr. Taft believes there are benefits to be had from modern methods 
of economy in manufacturing and merchandising. While at the same 
time he seeks ever to guarantee and preserve the nights of the wage- 
earners and consumers. 

* * * 

Every country in the world is experiencing high prices for the 
necessities of life. 

Prices are highest in the countries that are enjoying the greatest 
prosperity. Low prices are frequently the forerunner of panic and 
poverty. It makes no difference how cheap a thing may be if YOU 
have no money with which to buy it. 

The fact that articles that are entirely free of duty, or on which the 
duty has been reduced, have risen more in price than articles which pay 
higher and increased cuties, clearly proves that the tariff is not the 
cause of the high cost of living. 

This is further demonstrated by the fact that prices have risen all 
over the world. Certainly the American tariff is not the cause of a 
condition that is world-wide! 

Mr. Taft proposes an exhaustive international investigation of this 
condition. Action is then to be taken in accordance with the result 
of the inquiry. 

- * * 

In the face of Mr. Taft's splendid record of the past three and a half 
years, and of the certainty and safety for the future that will accompany 
his re-election, it is unwise to listen to the appeal of office-seeking 
politicians whose stock in trade is a wordy clamor for ‘‘a change.” 

Should we not rather heed the counsel of the wise McKinley, 
who said : 

“Let us hold fast to that which we know is good"? 

It might easily be that—like the dog in the fable—in grasping at the 
alluring shadow of what is asserled to be a larger piece of meat we 
would lose our firm grip on the perfectly good portion we now have 
and are sure of ! 

It is always the grass on the other side of the street that—until you 
get to it—seems to be the greener! 

Which is merely another way of saying that Taft and SAFETY 
is to be preferred by the wise, cautious voter to Wilson and DANGER! 

Assured and certain prosperity is better than reckless experiment 
or disproved theory. 

To vote for Professor Wilson and the Democratic party will 
inevitably and logically expose us to the danger of a recurrence of the 
conditions which plunged the country into panic and poverty in 1893. 

Attempts are being made to ridicule this warning of the effects of 
“free trade" and “‘tariff for revenue,” but the recollection of the 
TRUTH is still too vivid to be thus easily removed. 

It is not theory! It is HISTORY! 


* * * 

To vote for Mir. Roosevelt and the so-called “third party’ —which 
is “Obstructive” and not ‘“‘ Progressive" —is merely to ASSIST in the 
election of Professor Wilson. 

It is a worse than wasted vote—for it is helping to bring about the 
very condition that many will THINK they are voting AGAINST! 
* * * 

Either Taft or Wilson will be elected! 

There are but TWO real candidates—and TWO issues! 

Taft and SAFETY! 

Wilson and DANGER! 

Which shall it be? 


Republican National Committee 


CHARLES D. HILLES, Chairman 
JAMES B. REYNOLDS, Secretary 
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Furniture Luxury at 


Moderate Cost 


For three generations we have 
striven to make Karpen Uphol 
stered Furniture the best of its 
kind and to price it within the means 
of the average home. In materials, in 
workmanship, in beauty and in the 
matter of comfort our productions 
are unrivalled for the cost. We make 
nothing which we cannot guarantee 
Thus the purchaser is safeguarded 


Karp en 
(ture 


Karpen Furniture is trade- 
marked and warranted to be 
trustworthy in every detail. It 
is sold by dealers at prices varying to 
meet the expenditures of all classes. 
We print an illustrated Book which 
you will find helpful in choosing the 
right furniture for your home 


Our Book ““EN’’ Is Sent Free For the Asking 


If you do not find our trade mark 
on the upholstered furniture shown 
in the stores, seek the Karpen dealer 
and take no chances with unbranded 
furniture upen which the maker is 
ashamed to put his name 


Karpen Bidg., Chicago 
Karpen Bidg., New York 
20 Sudbury St., Boston 
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| ADVENTURES IN 
| BUSINESS 


| (Continued from Page 19) 


The trouble was one we should have | 


| foreseen. Every hardware store in our 
zone of advertising began making up sets 
of kitchen knives; then they undersold us. 
Once more I had a hankering for the Curb. 
I was not yet thoroughly weaned. 

However, I was gradually getting a sane 
and safe philosophy of business, and I said 
to my partner: “If we are going to succeed 
in the mail-order business we must do one 
of three things—first, get the cost of our 
goods down to a point where other dealers 
will find it difficult to butt in; second, get 
our quality and reputation up so‘that people 
will give us the preference even at the same 
price; third, originate something that we 
can sell exclusively.” 

Unfortunately neither my partner nor I 
could see a way to do any of these things; 
sO we parted company and quit. He went 
along with his hardware business, and I 
carried out my original purpose and started 
a small restaurant; but the mail-order idea 
was still alive and my washing powder was 
merely taking a rest. 

During the three years that followed I 
conjured up a hundred half-formed schemes 
for selling goods by mail; but nothing de- 
veloped in my head that seemed tangible 
enough to tackle. I had seen so much of 
the game that I held back and waited for 
the logical thing. I knew that mail-order 
selling was no cinch. Meanwhile we made 
a good living, my wife and I, and ultimately 
leased a small hotel as we had planned. 

One day I went to San Francisco to visit 
a land show and drum up some trade for 
my hostelry. It was there I got my big 
idea—at a dairy exhibit. I was ripe for 
ideas; my brain was thoroughly fertilized. 
Sometimes waiting is a good thing—if you 
spend the interval getting ready. 


Real Success at Last 


I went home, fitted up a workshop in the 
basement of my hotel and spent most oi 
my time for three months working on a 
model for a dairy appliance. It was a simple 
contrivance, but not an easy thing in the 
making. It is easy to get big ideas, but 
unless a man goes out with a grubhoe 
and stays out from daylight to dark the 
big ideas will never be worth anything as 
collateral. 

Finally, after much exasperating delay, I 
secured my patent. Then I went back to 
my hardware friend with a proposition. He 
took me up. In his shop we manufactured 
the first 0; our goods—and we sold them by 
mail. The only competing machine on the 
market was a cumbersome affair that cost 
more than twice as much as ours to make. 
It was impossible for its manufacturers 
to get anywhere near our price. Yet we 
had no walkaway, but had to fight inch 
by inch and show the people that we had 
the goods. Gradually our field widened, 
until we were operating over several states. 








ADLER-ROCHESTER.OVERCOATS 
Two Delightful Models 


Our new"Guard Coat? with its patch pockets, belted 
buck, and snappy cuf,is the las€ word in short coats. 

Our Shawl Ulster? is undeniably the smart long 
coat of the season. The soffening effect o the collar-the full 
swing ¥ the back o*? skirt-the unusual fabrics, all make 
this garment a rare triumph. 

Before making your overcoat decision see your 
self in an Adler-Rachester Overcoat, catch their real 


individuality. 
L. ADLER. BROS. & COMPANY 


ROCHESTER W.Y. U. 
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p< OLE 
Récord Cabinet 


No trouble eres favorite records—no % 


misfiling—no scratched, warped or broken records. 


The Pooley Filing System puts an end to the annoyances found 
in the old-fashioned methods of filing disc talking machine records. 












With the Pooley Cabinet, each active record has a separate 
compartment. By moving the slide and pressing a lever, any & 
desired record is instantly at hand. 

Pooley Cabinets are beautifully finished in mahogany, weathered oak or golden 


oak, and are inexpensive, ranging 
Complete from $18 to $60. 


We want an honest man or woman immediately 


By this time we had built a small factory. 
Meanwhile I had begun to make washing 
powder again; and every time we shipped 
a dairy machine by freight or express I 
| included in the package a box of my com- 
| pound asasample. “If you find this saves 
| your back and cleanses the clothes,”” my 
form-letter said, “‘go to your local dealer 


in every town, and contract 
guaranteeing $2.00 per day or 20c. per hour to do 
easy, pleasant advertising work No experience 
necessary. On sales we pay 40° extra commission, 
give credit and share our profits. Experienced 
canvassers making $5.00 to $10.00 daily profit. 
Write quick for our big money-making proposition. 


Best Mig. Co., 99 Broad Street, Providence, R.1. 
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for more.” Then I circularized the dealer Catalog i any type of machine 
° himself. : 4st your dealer show you the 
School Children Orders began to come in from grocers, ae many advantagesol the “Pooley 


and within a year I had a little factory for 


E want school children every- 











h - 2 % the laundry compound. I was still running Request The Pooley Furniture Co. 
_ where to show grown-ups how the hotel too. My fellow townsmen began | 1620 40 indiana 
easy it is to sharpen Blaisdell Paper | to wake up to the fact that Harrison Stuart Avenue, 


Philedelpina, 
Pa 


Pencils, —just pull a shaving off the was a live proposition. Some of them who 
end. had known me as a freight-handler said 


We'll send two of these wonderful pencils it was really remarkable how a poor dub 


; sometimes got into business and made 
free to any schoolboy or girl between 6 and money, when men who were smart and edu- 
14 years of age who will agree to show them 


cated, and that sort of thing, could not for 
to two people. 


the life of them get out of a hole. 
To get these pencils, fill out the coupon and Well, there was not a person in that 
enclose with a 2c. stamp for postage. 


comme — = exception of my wife, who 
° ° really knew how I did it—who understood 
Blaisdell Paper Pencil Co. how my success had grown out of long 
150 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. years of concentration on a purpose. No 
Send me the two Blaisdell Paper Pencils. I promise to | one except my wife knew the work I had 
shor lens uo, peuple how (o smacpen wm. ts || done, the discouragements I had_sur- 
the money. I enclose 2 cents for postage mounted, or the battles I had fought to 
Name SE A ad he Se keep out of the clutches of speculation. 
Few people understand that success is 
made up of these things. 

By this time we had our pick of exclusive 

| goods to handle by mail and we took a few 
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15.576, 163] (5167 
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© locate any de- 
sired record, move 
indicator to number. 
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RI SS the lever and 
the desired record 
is projected forward. 





$25 Cabinet (freigh 


Showing 4 popular talking machine 
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©) “This certainly is the great- a 











est line of shirts I’ve ever 


” 4 
taken out. 
P . That's what the salesman says when he — 
“7 | gets his Hallmark samples for the road. | — 
\ } ’ De 
“ ” 
«+» “Greatest ever”— arn 
7 ae 5 : > 
(And agrees the retail shirt dealer- A 
the minute he looks Ma 
them over. | 
hi 
Kamm pa 
\ i 
e- Fit | 
AS}, Ap 
ww 
WH 
vi My 
— ee ee 
| Fj = 
And as for the man who buys the shirts to wear, never has he had 
ee } such value, style and workmanship at the prices as he gets in 
Aue 


 HALLMs LMARK | i 


SHIRTS 





A oan) 
fi $1.00, $1.50 and up 
| Not for years has there been such a sensation in shirts—because 
they set a real new standard of value. Colors guaranteed absolutely f nity 
“iL tub proof and sun proof. At your haberdasher’s — or ought to be. uli 
i | End your tie tying troubles, too, with 
— . 
a Slidewell Collars 
Tae thecollars with the tie-and-time-and-temper-saving shield that lets your tie slide 






15c. 2 for 25c. 
HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Troy, New York 









I started my mail 
order book business ten years ago, 
and during the last eight years I have 
sold more than a train load of books each 
year—more books than any other man in 
America. Why? Because I buy so I can sell 
cheaper than the others, and every book is | | 
shipped subject to return at my expense if 
not satisfac nary 
Pub lishin. oks 's a precarious business. Many publishers 
and booksellers fail. 1 make a specialty of buying bankrupt 
stocks of new books at my own price, and regular stock in 
quantities se I can retail at wholesale prices. now have a 
big stock of over 6,000 different fine library sets of the works of 
standard authors and single volumes on every subject, which 
I offer to close out this season at 10¢ te B0¢ 
He fair to yourself. I can save you money. Drop me a 
west et my prices before buying 





ir lather 
You had to help soften the beard by 
rubbing in the lather. Naturally, your 
rubbing brought the blood to the sur- 
face, opened the pores and made the 
skin very sensitive. That helped the 
free caustic to get in its work and made 
the skin doubly sensitive. Under these 
conditions any razor will feel as though it 
were pulling the hair instead of cutting it. 


. 
Sample Prices 
Shakespeare, 20 vol., $90.00 
De Luxe 34 Morocco»: price, $14.40. Plutarch, 
Bound Set: 1, $323.59; my price, $¢.85. Also 
% Dickens Emerson, Stevenson, Kipling, 
Scott, De sfengaemat, ago, Dumas, Eliot, Carlyle and 
2 hundred a the dollar of publishers’ prices. 
mor., $2.00; my price, 48e. Dante’s 
Single ins. fcor ee neice bee 
i 
Volumes 3.5002 s 2, 
of Gratery, 9. O; my price, 1 60. Git books, children's 
tot ok 


sw and medicine books, humor, his- 
et All subjects and at bargains. 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream 


dispense: ith th bbing in,” as it 
ee wih Oo ee while the 
lather ig worked up on the face. Re- 








Regular Steck — _M Prices foc” Winning duces shaving to 1 ——— fee” 
of a Dan Matthew is Bc = — —' - 3 Ef Rca toncte, there is 
Free Bargain List Se and you get a delightful, 
Before ordering send for my free Bergain List of all my 
to be pald for aler easmlantion or returned ot ty expanse @ For cals everywhere 25¢ 


Sample Tube FREE. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 


pot satislactory Send for 
ard regwest will bring éf 


DAVID B. CLARKS :ON, The Book Broker 
1043 Clarkaon Bicg., Chicago, Til. 


ty) preceae wl } Combined: That’s pes?! i: 
x 


my Bargain List mow, Postal 


















An improved Collar on men's, women's, and children’s coats, rain- \ 
coats, autocoats, The Presto turned down is en ordinary dress col- 

lar; tura neck up it is Coys! a military collar—neat—stylish— dressy. Every Presto Collar 
garment has the Presto INSIST. it your dealer hasn't Collar garments, 
send us his name, and we oe send you Pree Mi Pictures showing how quickly 
you can fit your collar for the weather, and the Preste Book, making it easy for you 








to order dire t from us. Go to your Dealer first 
THE PRESTO COMPANY, 652-B Broadway, New York « City. 





EVENING POST 


of the best 
a large an 
ness. A big business means tremendous 
responsibilities and ceaseless cares, and I 
was getting along in years. Money, you 
know, is not all there is to life. I wanted to 


ropositions. I did not care for 


promiscuous mail-order busi- | 


be free to travel a little when my wife and I | 


felt like it. 
York—and has yet. They are coming West 
to live in the spring. Meanwhile we are 
going East to spend a month with them. 

used to feel a bit shaky when I found my- 
self back among my familiar haunts in the 
metropolis; I was afraid Wall Street might 

et me again. I am not afraid any longer. 


She still had relatives in New | 


| can stand on Broad Street and watch the | 
Curb maniacs with only a feeling of pity. 


I can admire the fagade of the Stock Ex- 
change without even a temptation to enter. 
I am cured, regenerated, free! 

My last trip to New York was on busi- 
ness pursuant to some rather extensive 
correspondence and a good deal of telegraph- 
ing back and forth. A large corporation, 
you see, wanted to buy my washing- 
powder formula, trade mark, good-will and 
everything connected with it. I sold. I be- 
lieve the time to sell is when a man gets a 
good offer. This offer had four ciphers to it. 


The company is making a big thing out of | 


it, but I don’t care—I’ve got enough, and 
I’m gradually getting out from under my 
load and turning things over to my boy. 
I was fifty my last birthday. 

I have no grouch, I repeat, against New 
York. The town is a true modern marvel, 
a wonderland of opportunity for the man 
who can stand up against its pace. I could 
not. Its allurements led me away unre- 
sisting from every opportunity—even my 
greatest one, the tne me compound. 

In these days, when young men are 
hurrying from every corner of the land to 
seek their fortunes in the great cities, per- 
haps my history will be worth pondering. 


It is not “yp & necessary to go to New | 


York to get ric 
get rich away from New York. But, 
whether you try it in Manhattan, in Maine, 
Texas or California, you'll stand a poor 
chance of success if you dally with specula- 
tion. And remember that you do not have 
to go to the Curb or on ’Change to specu- 
late. You can speculate with umbrellas, 
with washing powder, or with a mail-order 
business. 





Editor's Note—This is the sixth and last article 
in a series by Edward Mott Woolley. 


Al Lesson in Manners 
AS clever girl, who eventually 


in fact, it is far easier to | 


made a happy marriage after an unpro- | 


pitious beginning, was a bright, pretty 
creature who began her business vareer with 
alyceum bureau. There are certain bureaus 


that have a list of entertainers and singers | 
of sorts, for whom they secure engagements | 


in small country places. It is found that 
young women can do this kind of business 
better than men. This girl had gone to a 


| certain country town in lowa—which, by- 
| the-way, the women on the road call the 
| Woman’s State—and had made her arrange- 


ments there, and was making ready to drive 
toa town out onthe railroad. Asit was the 
dead of winter she had left her chilly bed- 
room and was sitting by the parlor stove. 
A young traveling man came in and tried 
to enter into conversation with her. She 
rebuffed him, but he persisted. If they had 
both been a little more experienced he 


| would have known enough not to persist 


and she might. have seen that he was just a 
homesick boy pursuing a social acquaintance 
with his business metho 
“Oh, very well,” she said, “since you 
seem to like my company you may have 
more of it. In five minutes I am going 
to drive to Mallory. 
come? You'll not have time for supper.” 
He said he would be delighted. They 
entered the carriage and she contrived that 
he should sit by the driver. They had a 
long, cold drive which ended in a church 
where a prayer meeting was being held. It 


was a long prayer meeting and the church | 
irl had to see | 


was cold. Afterward the 
various elders and propose her singers and 
entertainers. Then came the drive home, 
and the now disciplined young man sat by 
the driver without a protest. When he 


Should you care to | 


| helped her out of the carriage and paid the | 


| 


driver for her he said: 
“T apologize. The sheriff of this county 


is my uncle; and tomorrow morning, if you | 


will let them, he and his wife will call on 
you and introduce us properly. Thanks 
for the lesson.” 


October 26,/9/2 











: SHOE | 
| For Any Wear 


and Everywhere 


shoe—correct in style 
and honestly made over | 
| “Natural Shape” lasts. | 
| Ask your shoeman for The i 

Florsheim Shoe or send us your order || 


| and we will have it filled by our 
|| nearest dealer. 


| Price $5.00 


“Imperial” Quality $6.00 | 


there is a Florsheim 
| 
| 










j White for illustrated loose leaf 
i) booklet containing 25 of the lead- 
ing styles—it's free. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company | 


Chlesgs, U. BA i 





571 Adams Street 











Guard Your Children’s 
Winter Health 


with a Patrick-Duluth Mackinaw. 
Most perfect body protection be- 
cause made of 









Sold at 
; Best 
' Stores 
a 
RADE MARK 
Gt ARANTEED ALL- WOOL 


Genuine and Original 


Btaidinees Cloth 


Wove by our special mackinaw proc- 
ess,-——to preserve in the long-fibre 
Northern Wool the natural lanolin to 
resist cold, wind and moisture. Makes 











every wool fibre strong and elastic,— 
therefore the yarn is tightest-spun 9 7s) 
Cloth is shrunk to three timesits orig Boys’ or Girls 
inal thickness. This means greatest Nansen 
warmth and wear with least weight. * 
Insist on our trade mark to get this Mackinaw 
genuine mackinaw cloth. Found A delight to 
only in Patrick-Duluth Mackinaws. young folks 
west the Illustrated Quality Book Similar coat 
free—with explanation of macki- | for menand 
naw process and all styles of macki- women. 
naws for men, women and children. 





Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mill 


DULUTH, MINNW., U.S.A. 














RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


in each — bay ride 
bicycle 


Pies Sursaatest $10 to $27 
join & 1012 Mc > 
all 1 & i La Models $70 ‘$12 


100 Second-Hand Wheels 
alae. S30 $8 
reat FACTORY CLEARING SALE 

We SHIP ON APPROVAL without a 
10 DAYS 
TIRES, coaster brake rear wheels, 


lamps, sundries, parts anc +c p- irs for all makes of bicycles 
at hai y asmat w Aetees DO NAOT BUY until you get 


our catalo; . Write now 
MEAD OYCLE CO. CHICAGO 


50 CAL NeRAeRDS $1 


~~ copper - plate engraving of pos a grade. Latest style 


d exhibit sample 1913 












wedding ad announcement = die —_ 
je rae at eer Pose We pay delivery charges 
Charles H. Elliott Go., Lehigh mae lads. 





SALESMEN WANTED 
New office specialty. Sells for cash. As indispen- 
sable asa typewriter. First class salesmen only need 
apply. Sales Manager, Box 14, Newton, lowa. 
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KISSE 





—the car of liberal design 


Liberal design means greater comfort, greater durability, more 
impressive appearance, lower up-keep and slower depreciation. 
It is one of the factors that separate the KisselKar from aver- 
age automobiles, and make it a conspicuous value—a distinc- 
tive achievement of motor car engineering and manufacturing. 


IT in a KisselKar — immediately you 
sense the unusual roominess of the ton- 
neau—one factor of the liberal KisselKar 
design. 
Lounge back in the seats—here is an- 
other surprise, a result of liberal design. 
Never before have automobile seats been 
made so exceptionally deep, encouraging 
the completest relaxation. This, and the 
eleven inches of softest upholstery give 
you the most luxurious ease. 
Ride in the KisselKar—there's a steadi- 
ness and softness of motion immeesurably 
superior toevery previous idea of car comfort 
it is super-comfort, due to liberal design. 
The generous KisselKar wheelbase is 
the basis of this rare riding comfort. If a 
car is to be roomy, and at the same time 
have the “balance’’ which causes a car to 
ride with steadiness and handle respon- 
sively, it must have a liberal wheelbase in 
proportion to the roomy body. No car 
can equal KisselKar roominess, comfort 
and ease of driving without equaling the 
wheelbase-—-and few cars do. 
Ride on rough roads — here is where the 
liberal Kissel Kar design discloses its com- 
fort value. The generous wheelbase modi- 
fies the irregularities of the road—springs 
built according to the weight of each 
model shock absorbers and eleven inches 


of resilient seat upholste ry absorb the road 
vibration. The unusually deep seats per 
mit you to relax in a way so that sick 
sway or lurches do not disturb you—no 
tendency to brace yourself. 


The one who drives will appreciate th 
unusual roominess of the front compart 
ment—the “‘balance’’ that makes the 
KisselKar easy steering and lightfooted 
in picking the road 


Liberal design lends distinction. Th. 
commodious tonneau and the generou 
wheelbase, emphasizing the long straight 
line effect of the body, make the KisselKar 
foremost in individuality and attractiveness 


Every part of the car shows the liberal 
KisselKar design— transmission, differ 
ential, steering knuckles, brake drums 


etc., securing a greater salety margin 


minimizing up-keep and depreciation 


Go toa KisselKar dealer. He wil! afford 


you every opportunity to convince ‘ourself 
of Kissel Kar superiority —the supe mfort 
thedistinction and the roadability which 
the KisselKar gives the owner a pride and 


satisfaction he can secure in no other way 


Self-starts at touch of foot lever—No 
more cranking—a touch of the foot lever 
in the front compartment and the electric 
motor spins the engine vigorously— the 


engine starts—then the dynamo cuts in 
and charges storage batteries for future 
starting and lighting 

This system is not an experiment—it has 
received a year’s careful testing—it ha 
proven itself efficient to start the engine of 
any Kissel Kar model under all conditions 
the only system which will turn over the 
big engine of the Kissel Kar “‘Six.”’ Electric 
lights are twice as powerful as thos 


ordinarily used on automobiles. 


“Thirty”. . $1700 
“Forty” . . $2000 
“Fifty” . . $2500 
60 H. P. “Six” $3150 
Fully Equipped 


KisselKar Service doubles every dollar 
of car value. Kissel Kar Service cares for 


your car—and nothing responds to good 
care more than an automobil Specially 
constructed and equipped buildings ar 
maintained | the manufacturers at 
principal points of America These are 


serTvice-centel ing com lete tock of 


spare parts, supplying service direct, and 
through coéperation with sal iweNncie 
Phe complet scTVic given by thi organi 
zation lowers the running cost, insure 


yninterrupted pleasure and retards depre 
ciation Outside the vecial merits of the 
car itself, KisselKar Service is a weighty 


reason why you should choose a Kissell 


Branches and Agencies 
Boston NewY ork Chicago Milwaukee 


Kansas City Los Angeles Minneapolis 
St. Paul St. Louis Dallas 
D Ell 
( K ( I 
t I I I 
I { 
Write for 1913 Cutalog —| catalog 
Is 1 valuable dl I wly , tomobule 
values It illust it¢ ind’ cdescrily thy 


full line of KissellKKar pleasure model 


KisselKar Trucks —1500 Ib., 1, 2, 3,4, 5 ton Trucks 
— Delivery Wagons, Fire Department Apparatus, 
Ambulances, etc. Write for truck catalog 


Kissel Motor Car Co., 400 Kissel Avenue, Hartford, Wis. 
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Hupmobile “32” Touring Car, 
fully equipped, $975 


F. O. B. Detroit, including equipment of windshield, 
mohair top with envelope, Jiffy curtains, quick detachable 
rims, gas headlights, Prest-o-lite tank, oil lamps, tools 
and horn. Three speeds forward and reverse, sliding 
geare. Four cylinder motor, 3%-in. bore and 5'-in 
stroke, Bosch magneto. 106-in. wheelbase, 32 x3'/2-in. tires. 
Standard color, black. Trimmings, black and nickel. 


“32” Delivery, 


“32” Roadster, fully equipped, 


fully equipped, 
“20” H. P. Runabout, fully equipped, $750, F. O. 





$975, F. O. B. Detroit - 
$950, F. O. B. Detroit 
F. O. B. Detroit 


Another important particular in which the 
Hupmobile rises above the ‘common herd’ 


Great Strength; Little Friction; Silence 


The illustration shows the Hup 
mobile rear axle—the full-floating 
type, which is almost wholly restricted 
to cars of the highest price 


The chief advantage of this type 
is that no load whatever is carried on 
the axle shafts. They do nothing but 
drive the wheels; and the axle hous- 
ing, which is large and strong, carries 
the load 


The Hupmobile housing is built up 
of the two tapered steel tubes, 1, 1, the 
malleable iron central housings, 2 
and 3; and the propeller shaft housing 
tube, 4 


These five pieces form a case so 
strong and rigid, so impervious to 
ordinary and extraordinary road 
shocks, that it does not require the 
support of either truss or reach rods. 


The tubes 1, 1, carry the weight 
of the car, each wheel running on two 
ets of roller bearings, 13 and 14, of 

the former takes the 

the latter taking care 

of the side strains produced 
turning corners 

Thus, the axle shafts, 4, 
are free to do the driving, 
with flanges bolted to the 
wheels at 





The large roller bearings, 5, 5, take 
only the up and dewn loads from the 
differential, the end thrust being 
taken by two ball bearings just out 
side the rollers. One of these is shown 
at 6. 

In mounting the bevel driving 
pinion, we use two roller bearings, 9 
and 10, instead of one, placing one 
on each side of the gear. They hold 
it in perfect and permanent’alignment, 
while the ball bearing, 11, takes the 
end thrust. 

An axle of the full-floating type 
will not be quiet and will develop 
friction and loss of power unless the 
gears ‘‘mesh"’ properly. 

Two threaded adjusters, 7, 7, are 
used in our axle to set the bevel gear 
so that proper mesh with the driving 
pinion is secured and retained. 

The strength and accuracy of our 
construction are attested by the fact 
that the gears are cut from the high 
est grade of heat-treated electric and 
open-hearth steels, and ground to 
one-half of one-thousandth of an inch; 
while the bearings are the best of 
each type used. 








In a previous announcement we made the strong 
statement that the Hupmobile “looms head and 
shoulders above the common herd of cars.” 


Herein is offered you another piece of evidence in 
support of our belief—the story of the design 
and construction of the Hupmobile rear axle. 

As you know, the rear axle drives the car and car- 
ries most of the load. The shocks which it sus- 
tains, even under normal running, are enormous. 

As the load, in the full floating type as used on the 
Hupmobile, is carried on the large tubing instead 
of on the small shaft, it 

(1) eliminates strain and re-action on 
the driving axle. 

(2) does away with side thrust in the 
wheel bearings. 

(3) lessens the shocks on the differ- 
ential gears. 

As a consequence you get the least waste of pull- 
ing power, easier riding, and longer life to the 
rear axle parts. 

You will not find the counterpart of the Hupmobile 
rear axle design in America. 


You will find it in Europe, where manufacturers 
like Panhard & Levassor, makers of high-priced 
cars, have adopted a similar construction for 
their axle casings. 

And so we repeat — 

We believe the Hupmobile to be, in its class, the 
best car in the world. 


Hupp Motor Car Co. 1229 Mitwaukee Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


SS 


October 26, 19/2 
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THE INSIDE OF THE SINGING 
GAME 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Many experts—successful singers and 
teachers—who have given valuable opin- 
ions on this peas hold a contrary view. 
Very few singers, it is contended, should 
receive instruction oftener than every other 
day, because it requires the time interven- 
ing between each studio period to practice 
at home what has been taught and to pre- 
pare for the next lesson. The one recom- 
mended exception is when some public 
appearance is approaching; then all the 
teaching advice possible to obtain may be 
seized to perfect the style of interpreting 
the music and smooth out any technical 
tr-ubles caused by the melodic structure of 
1)» music, 

At Smasher’s the chief topic of “shop” 
conversation was tone production. It was 
the first subject one heard on entering an 
elevator, the reception room or any singing 
studio, and the last reaching the ears as a 
pupil left the building. This condition is 
found wherever the voice is taught, par- 

ticularly in this country where our speciali- 
zation in the mechanics of singing tops all 
else in a vocal course. 

Our two hundred pupils in the singing 
department studied with seven “ profes- 
sors’’—four of them men, three women; 
and no two agreed on a specific method 
of tone production. There were points of 
similarity in the technical instruction of 
nearly all, yet each teacher had pet hobbies 
that were hard ridden. 

At the time I entered Smasher’s conserv- 
atory the Italian method was on the top 
wave. Musical papers printed pages about 
it; pupils talked unceasingly of its virtues, 
and teachers spent much time endeavoring 
to clear up disputed points on which many 
of them differed. This state of affairs was 
only one example of the confusion surround- 
ing the science of tone production—also 

called voice-building—a confusion so inju- 

rious to American pupils everywhere that, 
at a recent annual convention of a state 
music-teachers’ association, a committee 
was appointed to recommend first steps to 
be considered, a year hence, for the stand- 
ardization of voice-teaching, which musi- 
cians hope will drive some charlatans out 
of business. 

Several of Doctor Smasher’s instructors 
claimed to be teaching the Italian method, 
others laughed at the appellation and mys- 
tified their pupils still further with method 
explanations so complicated that the pur- 
pose of enlightenment was defeated. On 
two points the conservatory staff agreed. 
The first was that a tone should be free, by 
which was meant that at the moment of 
attack and while it was sustained there 
should be as much relaxation as possible of 
the throat muscles and tongue. The second 
was that every tone should be focused upon 
the hard palate, which is in the upper part 
of the mouth, close to the front teeth. 


A Babel of Shop Talk 


Six of the seven members of the singing- 
teacher corps taught abdominal breathing, 
the dissenter being a staunch advocate of 
clavicular. Singers who use the former 
take air deep into the lungs, which are thus 
forced down against the diaphragm. Then 
the muscles of the entire waist-line act as 
a physical governor, permitting as much 
breath to be expelled as the singer wills. 
By this means of breath control the tone is 
sustained from below naturally, and eight 
out of ten great singers employ it. 

Hich-chest breathing —a namesometimes 
given the form opposite to abdominal or 
diaphragmatic—is invariably accompanied 
by a raising of the shoulders. Compara- 
tively few artists indorse its cultivation 
because it generally causes a partial rigid- 
ness of the lower part of the neck, and 
is said to sometimes develop a tremolo or 
slow shaking of the tone. 

Doctor Smasher’s staff of singing in- 
structors also differed on other technicali- 
ties more or less important; and their 
views of standard interpretations of classic 
songs, operatic and oratorio arias and reci- 
tatives were often at variance. The exist- 
one and exact meanings of such things 

“registers, ” “chest,” “medium” and 
head’ tones, and the “falsetto,” were 
also in constant dispute, as they are now 
and probably always will be. Different 
interpretations by teachers of current terms 


of expression, intended to cover specific 
matters relating to tones and their forma- 
y brought Tooter misunderstandings; 
for then, as now, there was no recognized 
singing nomenclature. 

The Saturday matinée school concerts 
formed a sort of clearing-house that brought 
the scientific and artistic creeds of the 
seven teachers out into the open. Here we 
observed the advanced and semi-advanced 
students going through their paces; and on 
few occasions was there encouraging una- 
nimity, either in tone production or the 
style in which music was sung. 

There were several good natural voices 
in the conservatory— voices pleasing to the 
ear. Some of them were of a type—some- 


times found—that grows in quality, power | 


and general serviceability through steady 
use, even though the instruction its owner 
receives is not all it should be. The prog- 
ress these pupils exhibited spurred less 
fortunate ones on and more than once 
caused a teacher to be credited with those 
things accomplished by the students who 
would have improved under any teachers 
good or bad alike—solely for the reason 
that they had the singing talent. 

As a body I do not believe Smasher’s 
teachers ranked above or below those in 
other such institutions. One instructor, I 
afterward discovered, was a safe and sane 
developer of voices; and this instructor's 
pupils, as a lot, were the best schooled and 
most reliable singers in the establishment. 
My own teacher was as competent as is 
usually encountered and one other seemed 
fully hisequal. The abilities of the rest were 
commonplace, and almost all the pupils 
thought so. 


Careless Work the Rule 


The instructors, who were under salaries, 
were on duty from nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing until five or six at night. No matter 
how much or little teaching they did, the 
Saturday payrolls were the same. Each of 
the two most popular gave nearly one hun- 
dred lessons a week and every one of the 
remainder averaged about sixty. Professor 
High, having made a name in opera, was a 
commercial asset and received ten thou- 
sand dollars for thirty-two weeks’ work. 
The really fine teacher got six thousand for 
the same quantity—and a higher quality 
of labor, though pupils paid one dollar less 
a lesson in this studic than the five asked 
in Professor High's. 

Two of the other instructors were glad to 
be paid eighteen hundred dollars a season, 
and the last three made about a thousand 
each. This trio had been graduated from 
the conservatory into the teaching ranks, 
and the management asked a dollar and a 
half or two dollars for every lesson they 
gave. It may be that the same degree of 
conscientiousness found in the work of the 
private-studio teacher governed the instruc- 
tion given in Doctor Smasher’s conserva- 
tory. I know it did in the case of the 
competent instructor referred to; but I 
saw things in some of the Smasher singing 
studios that did not increase my aren for 
the occupants. 

As my acquaintance widened I was in- 
vited by pupils to listen to some of their 
lessons, and this brought out astonishing 
facts—that they often prepared their songs 
in slipshod fashion and displayed a lack of 
intelligence in listening to the tones they 
formed. Most of the promising young 
singers accepted explanations of their vocal 
errors and musical mistakes, but sought per- 
functorily to correct them upon command. 

Had any one charged these pupils with 
not being in earnest they would have 
voiced indignant denials; yet none of them 
saw the business side of the work clearly 
enough to realize the imperative need of 
keeping his mind alert, to say nothing of 
informing himself on essentials kindred to 
success. All the pupils were preparing care- 
lessly for careers, permitting teachers to 
think for them. I did not know one who 
thoroughly learned the practical end of how 
to get a start in the professional game and 
to rise in it. They had ideas, in a general 
way—but only hazy ones. Even the 
teachers, with but two exceptions, knew | 
the subject in only’an abstract way. 

The first place I tried for, two months 
after my arrival in New York, revealed | 
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Storekeepers Save Stocks from 
Becoming “EK ® or Tarnished by 


Occasional ffing with a 
Westinghouse Small Motor 


O see the nearest good 
electrical dealer and 
ask him to quote a price 

on a one-sixth horse-power 
Westinghouse Motor fitted 
with a chuck and rag wheel, 
anda brush wheel to complete 
the outfit. 


from running a printing press 
for circulars to driving the 
machines for stamping and 
sealing them. 

A motor of this sort is a 
business investment, and the 
best motor you can get proves 
the cheapest. The Westing- 

Ten minutes of the errand house Motor is built of the best 
boy's time once a week on materials and will last many 
tarnished or dusty goods will years. In design it has the 
keep your stock always looking benefit of Westinghouse eng!- 
bright as a new pin. neering experience and con- 

In offices the motor will ac- sumesthe least possiblecurrent 
complish many helpful things, for the work it accomplishes. 
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Ji See that you get the Westinghouse Motor. 
We will be glad to tell you the name of a good electrical 

















"24 dealer in your vicinity if you will write us. AN 
: ° P 7+) 
Vv, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. AN 
Dept. MP., ‘ N 
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aba FASTENERS . 


Sisnple — easily adjusted and detached KA ir. 
Secure — hold every sheet — top, bottom, middle oo » 
Cheap —cost little, can be used over and over . 


Samples, 5 sizes, free on request 


? THE De LONG HOOK AND EYE CO., 654-658 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia 
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Are You a ronal to Criminals? 


If householders were required by and that’s faster than you can aim 
law to own and know how to use but it cannot be fired unless you 
revolvers, burglary would cease. It do pull the trigger 
is an act of good citizenship to make charge is rendered absolutely impos- 
crime dangerous—an encourage- sible by the famous “Hammer the 
ment of crimeto remain defenseless. _Hammer’’ safety device. The Iver 

The Iver Johnson can be fired Johnson is accurate, dependable, 
as fast as you can pull the trigger 


Accidental dis- 


beautifully made and, above all—safe. 








At Hardware and Sporting Goods Stores —$6,.00 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 147 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 99 Chambers St Pacific Coast Branch: Phil B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco 
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F there is 


Two 


Remarkable 
Coffees 


explains the 


of progress through which 
this famous coffee has 


Barring 


in your mind as to the 
effect of coffee on your 
health, try Barrington Hall, 
the Baker-ized Coffee. 


END 10c and name of 

grocer through whom 
you wish delivery, and we 
will send you a quarter 
pound trial can with book- 
let, “The Evolution of 
Barrington Hall,” which 
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any question 


‘rrington Ha! 


three stages 


Eastern 
Basis 


torfall 


The Baker-ized Coff ee 





ized. In it we 


to correct living. 





Eastern 


At first, Barrington Hali was sold 
whole or ground as ordinary 
coffee is today, then steel-cut with the 
bitter chaff removed, and finally Baker- 


have retained the 


good points of our older methods and 
adopted new features (explained in 
booklet) that make it economy without 
economizing. A luxury not at the ex- 
pense of health, but one that is an aid 


Baker’s Steel-Cut Coffee 


Steel-Cut Coffee lacks a little in quality 
and in evenness of granulation when 
compared with Baker-ized Barrington 
Hall, but the bitter chaff with its ob- 
jectionable qualities is removed from it 
also. It is far superior to the so-called 
“cut” coffees that are offered in imita- 
tion of Baker-ized Coffee. 


UR COFFEE is for sale by grocers 
in ali cities and most towns. Write 
Basis for grocer near you who can supply it. 


Baker Importing Co. 
116 Hudson St. 
New York, N. Y. 
246 No. Second St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











The best system for beginners; a post-graduate course for 
stohographers. Highest wor'4's records for speed and accuracy 
and a greater muinber of court reporters than any other sys- 
tem in the lest sever years. Instruction by mail; satisfaction 
guaranteed. Wri te for FREE catalog. 


succ SHORTHAND SCHOOL 


ie, Instructor 
Dept. 210, Schiller PBuild ng, Chicago, Dlinois 





BEST] Ig 
MAKES AND BURNS Gh 
1TS OWN GAS 
Brighter than electricity or acetylene 
Cheaper than kerosene. No dirt, 
rease nor odor. Over 200 styles. 
Eeents Wanted. Write for catalog. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 


Oo Canpue Powe 
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SALESMEN WANTED © toes ot 705] 


selling exclusively high grade esvertieg = — & in eather, 
celluloid, meta: and paper, — art calendars, contem- 
ps ae ently omnes ® A. and he strictly con- 


“AMERICAN ART ‘WORKS, Coshocton, Ohio 














Inventions Sought by Capital, Write for free Book, 


PATENTS that PAY BEST 


R.S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. 10, Washington, D. C. 
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| STORY-WRITING 
i= TAUGHT BY MAIL 
| Soraeenveech math ir ae | 








“Is: your. ‘next: suit: 
0) LON Key to bea: 
This oo label Stein: Bloch? 


THE STEIN-BLOCH ‘COM PANY 


. New York 
New York Chicago 








the church choir conditions. Virginia Shaw, 


a Smasher student who was the contralto | 


in the quartet, told me of the vacancy; but, 
on apply ying for a hearing, my informant 
instructed 
a public trial would be held. 


me to return in two days, when | 


Thirty-eight tenors were ahead of me the | 


morning I reached the church. They had 
been sent by several choir agencies making 


a business of advising of openings clients | 
| who register with them, for a small yearly | 


fee. Successful candidates pay agencies 
ten per cent of the first year’s salaries as 
commissions. 


This particular church had been giving | 
its tenor five hundred a year and allowing | 


a two-months’ summer vacation. 
A youngster named Miller was called on 
to start the elimination singing contest. 


| At the request of the music committee he 
| sang The Holy City, a warhorse sacred 
| song often used on such occasions. Every 





one of us, when our turns came, followed 
suit—each in his own inimitable style. 


hree applicants and I were asked to | 


remain after the weeding out had taken 
place to sing another heat; and we were 
permitted to choose our own songs. No 
one who has not gone through the mill 
knows what it does to the nerves. We four 


fought it out, straight on past the sight- | 
reading test, in which we all floundered | 


owing to nervousness, and I won. 

The music-committee chairman said I 
would have a month’s trial, at eight dollars 
a Sunday for two services. At the end of 


that time, if everything proved satisfac- | 


tory, the post was to be mine until the 
following first of May—which marks the 


beginning of the choir year in all New York | 


churches. 
The rest of that season brought a good 


deal of information concerning the fight | 


and maneuvefing essential to starting up 
the singing ladder. My funds giving out 
I had to go to work; but others placed in 
a like situation have found that it is not 
always the handicap it at first seems. At 
least it teaches one how to make good use 
of spare time in practice, study and social 
intercourse. 


Out of Smasher’s at Last 


Several conservatory students, myself in- 
cluded, sang for concert-bureau managers, 
hoping to find modest concert engage- 
ments. 
dollars, however, that was casually de- 
manded before any impresario was “i 


| to work in a young singer’s behalf. Ha 


| to lubricate the wheels o 


we sought pretentious appearances, a thou- 
sand would have been the ~~ required 

the bureau 
machine. 

Meanwhile students at Smasher’s were 
coming and a because they had 
grown sick o! 
illness, and not a few on account of their 
poverty. The newcomers were not radi- 
cally different from the bulk of those 
remaining; but, so far as I recall, no 
phenomenal prospect put in an appearance. 

Having formed friendships outside as 


| well as within the conservatory, I was 





bound to encounter more than one set of 


the struggle, others because of | 


None of us had the five hundred | 





conditions existing in the small world where | 


I moved. Always observant, they gradually 
started my thoughts in the direction of in- 
| dependence; and one day, in my constant 
effort to analyze my tones and singing, I 
discovered that I could progress without 
the help of my teacher. At times I even 
secured a “freer” tone—one that was not 
so throaty as those I usually formed. 

I was far from content with Professor 
High’s instruction and had acquired a 
hankering for private-studio work, where I 
felt I would meet singers further advanced 
than those at Smasher’s, and also gather 
useful information by rubbing shoulders 


with | professionals who showed a preference | 


for “coaching” with independent rather 
than conservatory instructors. 

I found the teacher I was looking for just 
before the closing conservatory exercises in 


June. He proved—that rare combination | 


in any profession or business—able to unite 
theory and practice. The extent of Stephen 
Wainwright’s powers was reflect in 
every pupil he taught, many of them sub- 
stantial professionals in concert, and one 
or two 
the final hurrah at Smasher’s conservatory 
I bade the place farewell without regret. I 
still had a long distance to swim in the 
musical sea, but open water showed ahead. 


Editor's Note—This is the first of two articles 





tting their starts in opera. After | 


by Pierre V. R. Key. The second will appear in | 


an early issue. 


October 26, !9/2 














Will $50.00 
Buy Your 


Christmas 
Presents? 


E will pay you 

$50.00 — yes, 
or double that—for your 
spare time during the 
next two months. Let 
us explain: 


Before Christmas hun- 
dreds of thousands of 


subscriptions to The 
Saturday Evening Post 
and The Ladies’ Home 


Journal will expire. 
These subscriptions must 
be renewed. We require 
at once the services of per- 
sons who can give us their 
spare time and secure 
for us these renewals and 
also introduce the publi- 
cations to new readers. 


A proportionate number 
of these subscriptions 
will come from YOUR 
town—from persons 
whom YOU can reach. 
For each subscription— 
whether it is a new sub- 
scription or a renewal— 
we will pay you a liberal 
commission and salary. 


Last year hundreds of persons 
earned their Christmas money 
in this way. Most of them 
will do so again this year, but 
we are facing the problem of 
handling an unprecedented 
number of subscriptions with 
a field force numencally in- 
adequate. And so we wan* 
to engage a large number of 
new local representatives. 


To those who accept this 
offer at once, handsome 
profits will be paid during the 
next two months. Address 
your inquiry to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Penneyloant 
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DISTINGUISHED foreign 

diplomat recently visited 

America to represent his gov- 
ernment at a big naval review held 
in New York City. During his stay 
in New York a Garford Six was 
placed at his disposal. It was his 
first trip across the Atlantic. 

Just before he left for home he was 
asked to give his views on what he 
saw and thought of this country. 
Among other things he spoke of the 
remarkable progress we had made 
in fine motor car construction. His 
views—according to his own state- 
ment—were based entirely on his 
experience with the Garford Six, 
which he said was far in advance of 
any six-cylinder car made in Europe. 

Opinions of this high character are 
worth considerable to those who are 
in the market for a high grade six- 
cylinder automobile. 


(Address Department 5) h » 


THE GARFORD COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 
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The Garford motor is the most 
highly developed six built. 

The method of lubrication and fuel 
distribution is mechanically correct, 
giving positive guarantee of equal 
driving force from each of the six 
cylinders at all times—not occasion 
ally. Neither is economy sacrificed— 
for the Garford Six will do better than 
eleven miles on one gallon of gasoline 
on tour. The most highly perfected 
system of lubrication insures smooth- 
ness and quietness of operation. The 
chassis, body construction and 
spring suspension make easy riding 
qualities seem beyond improvement. 
The interior and exterior finish leave 
nothing in the way of beauty and 
luxury to be desired. 

The Garford Six is one of the 
world’s most finished products, 

A handsomely illustrated book iq 
giving all details mailed you gratis. 
















































The EVER-READY is right or 
we will make it nght with you. Your 
Doliar back for Razor back. We 
say, it is the best razor that ever 
touched your beard, and if you don't 
say so after trial the Dollar is yours. 
q Our guarantee is absolute—ten year guaran- 
tee for the frame, a guarantee for each blade 
in the Dollar outfit, and a thorough guar- 


antee of satisfaction for the entire razor. 


Extra Blades 10 for 50c. 


Every blade a wonder. Sold by Druggists, 
I lardware stores and general stores in your 
tewn. Do not ask for a Dollar Razor, but 
the EVER . READY, with 12 blades 
—~the razor 3,000,000 men are using. 


AMEKICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
Herald Square, New York 
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ATENTS © SECURED OR OUR FEE RETURNED 
Send sket th for A, search of Patent 
Patents advertised free. How to Obtain a 
Patent and What to lnvent wih list of inven- 
tions wanted an! prises oflered for inventions sent 
Hranch Offices, 18? Nassau St., New York. 1429 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Main Offices, VICTOR J. EVANS @ CO., Washington, D.O 


Mice Keconis 


TYPEWRITERS .3.:; 

** Viaible’’ Typewriters, factory rebuilt and all other 
makes sold or rented an: at \ to & mirs. 
prices allowing rental to apply on price. Shippe: 


with privilege of examination. Write for Cata. 1) 
Typewriter ter Emporium, 34-36W. Lake Bt. 0, Th 














Why do shoe laces 


always break when 
you're in a hurry or can’t con- 
veniently get another pair? 

—they won't 


The answer is 
if they're 


“N F 10” Shoe Laces 


Strongest, neatest, most durable. 
Stand a strain of 200 Ibs. to the foot 
without breaking. Every pair 

guaranteed 6 months 

Tipped with pate aw steel tips that won't 

ome off-—“N F 10” stamped on them. 

, 20 cents per pair te worth many times 
mt price in the satisfaction they give. 
ii ack or tan, in four lengths for men's and 
women's high shoes. At all shoe, dry-goods 
und men's furnishing stores. If your dealer 
can't supply you, we will, Write anyway 

for booklet showing complete line. 


Nufashond Shoe Lace Co. 
Dept. A, Reading, Pa. 


Makers of the famous Nufashond 
Silk Oxford Laces and Corset Laces 














We have sent 
out hundreds 
of thousands of 
. sample cakes. 
a . > Write foryours 
. today. 

= 


A wie 


or your 
— 


cake 


In this crystal clear soap we have caught the 
real odor of violets. Every time you wash 
with this sample cake you will enjoy its fresh 
fragrance, 


Jergens 


Violet Glycerine Soap 


Send us a 2c stamp and we will send you 
this sample cake, enough to last several days 
Your druggist will supply you when you 
have used your sample cake —10c a cake, 
three cakes, for a quarter. Write today 
Address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Dept. P, Spring 
Grove Avenue, 
Cincinnati, oO: 
















For sale everywhere 


Look for the name Fergen 


| urged Steele. 


| overstepping the privileges of a guest 
| charg si 


| you!” declared Steele. 


EVENING POST 


THE HEAD OF THE 
FAMILY 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Steele McCann followed Billy, pluck- 
ing him by the sleeve as Bunch boarded 


the train. 
“Fool hir:, Billy,” he panted. ‘“‘He’s 
working a ranikaboo on you!” 1 
“You're out of order, Steele,” protested 


Billy. ‘It’s his train and his money, and 
he wants to go to Naples. So do I, for that 
matter.” 

“‘He’s playing you for a bug,” painedly 
“You say Naples, but let’s 
wake up in Paris.” 

Billy turned on him frowningly. 

“TI like you, Steele, but I think you’re 
,” he 
“ Are you going with us? 
“You'd better believe I’m going with 
“T have to take 
care of you whether you like it or not.” 

“‘How soon can we start for Naples?” 


asked Billy of the station master. 





“Naples?” objected the red-capped 
man, with his eye on Billy’s inside coat 
pocket. “It was to be Paris.” 

“We've changed our minds,” announced 
Billy. ‘“‘We want to go to Naples, and we 
want to start in a hurry. How much?” 

The tall North Italian stroked his beard 
lovingly and smiled to himself as one smiles 
onachildinacradle. Almighty Providence 
sent Americans to Italy! 

“It will cost very much money,” he 
stated, and thought fondly of his wife and 
children. 

“All right; that price is satisfactory,” 
agreed Billy promptly. “I'll double the 
amount if you shoot us out of here in 
fifteen minutes.” 

The red-capped man disappeared. 

**Well, once more I didn’t see the cathe- 
dral,’’ announced Bunch in the dining car, 
where the party had instantly congregated 
on his arrival. ‘“Bang’s out dickering with 
the United Kingdoms of Italy. George, 
bring me a mint julep. Lord, how home- 
like this makes me feel! We're going to 
Naples, Honey!” 

The count was a brave man, but he 
turned pale. He knew better now than to 
think that this might be a joke. He turned 
to Honey. 

“May I have the pleasure of a few 
moments’ private conversation with made- 
moiselle?” he half whispered, gazing into 
her eyes with the pleading intensity that 
only a Frenchman can express. He had 
on the tie which he knew best became his 
sad brown eyes. 

“Why, certainly,” smiled Honey, with 
dawning regret. The count was a very nice 
little fellow—and truly brave! She felt 
quite compassionate for him. 

Fifteen minutes later the count, whose 
face was pale but whose lips were smiling, 
bade them all an affectionate goodby and 
asked to have his luggage removed from 
the train. Business called him to Paris. 

Anthony T. Bunch turned to his daughter 
most sympathetically. 

“It’s too bad, Honey,’ 
“Your party is breaking up.’ 


he observed. 


vir 


TEELE McCANN, as he (would have 

expressed it himself, was “on the job” 
in = Anthony T. Bunch jumped 
from the train the minute it stopped, and 
jumped with equal vigor into a flea-laden 
victoria. Steele McCarin, finding himself 


unaccountably left behind, jumped into | 
the next flea-laden victoria and followed. | 


Bunch drove directly to the lower wharf, 
jumped out, paid his driver and tried to 
step into a waiting motor launch. Eleven 
ragged boatmen, however, insisted on help- 


| ing the rich American. 


cCann tried to follow into the boat, but 
his confidence in human nature and in hos- 
pitality received a severe setback. 

“You owe me a hundred, Steele,” 
chuckled Bunch, as he waved his driver to 
go ahead. “ Here’s where I lose you.” 

Steele McCann, dressed immaculately in 
his panama and blue serge coat and white 
trousers and shoes, stood on the wharf and 
invoked American methods in vain. There 
were but three motor boats in Naples. One 
of them Bunch had engaged by telegraph 
and the other two were out. A sailboat was 
inadequate; a rowboat was foolish; money 
was useless. He slipped his beautiful dollar 
back in his pocket and fought his way off 
the wharf. He brought away one brass 
shirt-button imbedded in his palm. 


October 26, 19/2 


F you could visit our fac- 
tory and see with your own 
eyes every step in the 
process of making Briggs’ 
Guaranteed Ten-Year Chains, 
you would wonder how 
they can be sold at such 
low prices. Solid gold 
chains are made with 
no more care nor will 


they wear or look 
better than 


any 


\\GUARANTEED 
? 10 YEARS 


At all Jewelers: $1.50 and up 
Send for catalog. 


Made of only the best gold-filled 
stock by designers and operatives who 
work with the skill that years of ex- 

perience have developed. Because we 

know that extreme care is used in 
the making of each individual link 
we guarantee Briggs’ Chains to give 
at least ten years of satisfac- 
tory service 
Made in single and double 
vest chains lapel chains and 
fobs for men; fobs, neck and 
lorgnette chains for women. 
Remember this when buying 
your Christmas gifts and look 
for “ The D. F. B. Co.” on the 
swivel. It's your 
protection from 


imitations <0 Fa 
- ° 


e Brigg 
CHAIN 


want, we 
will send them to you 
WARRANTED 
ror 


direct from factory 


wWYEARS 








Get accuracy and speed 


Find your freight charges quicker 
and surer than ever before by using 


Freight Revenue Tables 


for the exact and rapid 
determination of freight charges 


-a book of results that saves much 
time over the old way of computing, 
and is superior to machine methods. 
More accurate than either. Indispen- 
sable to rapid, efficient work. 

Used by leading railroads and industries 

boy? them are: Penna. R. R., N. Y. Central 


Southern Pacific Company, Long Island 
Railroad; Willys-Overland Company, Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Nationa: Cash Register 


Larkin ¢ 

Freight Revenue Tables is not a calculating book 
It is a simple, practical, condensed arrangement 
# figures for ready reference. Book contains 260 
pages, 9% x12, printed on strong ledger paper 
substantially bound, with cut-in reinforced index 
You can't afford to work without it. Write today 


ompany 


for prospectus which shows the method. 


Stephen Greene Company, Philadelphia 


(Publishers of “Taylor's Caiculating Tabies’’) 















2 
EAS, AGES 
For Automobiles and Motorcycles 


$30 to $200 


da) Easy to put up. Portable 
All sizes. Postal brings 
latest illustrated catalog. 
THE EDWARDS MPG. CO., 241-291 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRNtss 


WANTED 


GAR 









by dept. stores, merchants, mfrs. Big demand, — supply. High 
salaries paid to the competent. Write for Free prospect 
pndence system of instruc on Pow ell School 


of our corres; 
Advert: 


of Adv ¥ Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Raspberry, Clover and Basswood Honey 


Delicious and healthful. Shipped direct from apiaries 
Sample Sc. J. D. HULL & BRO., Honesdale, 


(Est. 1901) 





Pa. 





— 


Time — Ready cooked —instantly 
available for preparnng many 
dishes. 

Trouble—No inconvenience —no 
soaking—no picking—no boiling— 

Money — Nothing but fish—no 
bones—no waste—no spoilage — 

B. & M. Fish Flakes are caught in the deep 

cold sea waters—cleaned—cooked—slightly 

salted—placed in parchment lined con- 
tainers—Not a speck of preservative used. 


Burnham 8 Morrill 
Fish Flakes 


10c—SIZES—15¢ 


Choicest parts of the fish that delight every member 
of the family and can be w for almost countless 
ways of preparation, but they are certainly good in 
Codfish Balls Creamed Fish 
Fish Hash Fish Chowder 
one tin ot B. & M. Fish Flakes—your grocer will 
t. HMhe is t ‘ 
Free Book of Recipes Writ en 


Mag 


naihes® Merril Co., Portland, Maine, v. s. A. 








Remoh Gems 


, Look and Wear 
Like 


Diamonds * 
~ 


* A Marvelous 
Synthetic Gem 
Not Imit ition 
“ i cut wlass- 


a diame mc — gr 
e, f 
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4 r De Luxe Jewe 


‘Remoh yp tent Co. 
646 Washington Ave.. St. Louis, Mo. 














| TEACH 


Tere PL 





write me. Iv pean. 
Pens and a copy of the Ransomerian Journ 

Cc. W. RANSOM, 
340 Minor Building, Kansas City, Missouri 


PATENT That Protect and Pay 
cot i tent nt ‘Off 4 jee Records, 


FREE. Highest references res 


Watson E. Coleman, /« La 





tness assure 


, Washington, D.C. 


High Class Calendar Salesmen 


Wolf & Co., 12th and Callowhill Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., will 
largely increase their sales force, and want to hear from 
Salesemen who have sold for leading Four Color houses 
understand modern selling methods and are producers 
Address E. &. Hammell, Sales Manager, Dept. 8. 





THE SATURDAY 


Meanwhile Anthony T. Bunch was steer- 
ing a straight two-hour course for the island 
of Capri. Arrived there, he hired the 
cleanest carriage he could find and wound 
up the steep and dusty road to the occa- 


| sional residence of the Main Voice of the 


M. & C. Railroad. That gentleman he 
found at the end of a long grape arbor, in a 
pair of blue overalls, trimming the vines. 
fhy, hello, Bunch!” hailed Jim 
Wheelan, layi ying down his pipe. “‘ How did 
you find me?” 

‘By six hours of cabling from Milan,’ 
explained Anthony, throwing off his hat 
and coat and taking a comfortable rustic 
chair. “Jim, I have you by the short hair. 
Give me a million dollars.” 

“That sounds like home,” approved 
Wheelan. “I'll give you some good native 
wine by way of a compromise,” and he 
studied his visitor carefully. 

“No Capri in its regular home,” refused 
Bunch. “I’m feeling fine now, and I don’t 
trust these doctors. Would the M. & C. 
like to connect its upper and lower lines 
across certain undevelo coal fields? 
Would it like to save a détour of two hun- 
dred miles and deflect an potas price- 

.& C. 


less business from the N 

Jim Wheelan stuck his pruning knife 
neatly in a crack of the arbor. He drew up 
a chair, gave Bunch a cigar and lighted a 
match for him. 

“Anthony, how much do you know?” he 
pleasantly asked. 

“As much as I need to,” laughed Bunch. 
“When you tried to buy that important 
slice of the William Bang estate from our old 
friend Persimmon Walker he hadn’t imagi- 


nation to know what you wanted with it.” 


“He’s only a plain crook,” mused 
Wheelan. 
““Worse—he’s a plain piker,”’ corrected 


Bunch. “He snagged this land from young 
Bang, but didn’t know what to do with it. 
I bought William’s son’s right to a settle- 
ment and went after poor old Persimmon’s 
hide. It was as easy as trailing a skunk.” 
“So then you snagged the Bang land 
yourself?"’ suggested Wheelan. “What I 
~~ t see is how you got anything out of 
Walker.” 

“I showed him a picture of Sing-Sing,” 
grinned Bunch. “Jimmy, I own the gate- 
way to the M. & C.’s entire new system of 
extension!” 

Jim Wheelan lit his pipe and smoked a 
while in silence. 

“I think you'd better try some of that 
wine, Anthony,” he suggested. 


wii 


ONEY BUNCH came out of the exhi- 

bition car with most pensive features 
and entered the dining car, where Billy 
Bang was studying an automobile map of 
Switzerland. 

“‘What’s the matter, Honey?” he in- 
stantly wanted to know, having somehow 
divined that there was something wrong 
even before he looked up. 

“The boys are going back to America,” 
she somberly informed him. ‘‘They saw 
a homebound steamer in the harbor.” 

“I was afraid they might leave us,” 
Billy admitted with equal somberness. 
“They're nice boys, Honey.” 

“They're dears!"’ she declared with wist- 
ful emphasis. “Billy, I’m tired,” and her 
eyes filled with tears. 

“Why, Honey!” he cried, smitten into 
a panic of self-reproach, and with the most 
natural impulse in the world he started to 
take her in his arms and comfort her. He 
had only proceeded so far as to slip his 
hands «ver her shoulders when theix eyes 
happened to meet. 

They looked at each other a long, long 
time, with their eyes gradually widening, and 
then Billy abruptly took his hands away. 

“Excuse me, Honey,” he remarked, and 
stalked out of the car. 

Honey, puzzled, distracted and un- 
happy, watched him pacing up and down 
the station platform for fifteen minutes, a 
half hour, an hour; then her father came. 

“Mr. Bunch,” said Billy, “I’m going to 
resign.” 

Bunch had approached him with smiling 
satisfaction, but now he seemed very much 
c oncerned. 

“What's the matter?” he demanded. 

“T’ve finished the contract,” evaded 
Billy. “The boys are sailing for America 
this evening, and on the same ship, by-the- 
way, as Mammy Sue. The boys were the 
last of your obstacles, and Honey’s tired.” 

“TI see,” pondered Bunch heavily. “ How- 
ever, Billy, that don’t need to separate us 
I'm having a great time.” 
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Aims Easy as Pointing Your F inger 





That Finger 


will Save 


Your Life 


bc gphggt ¥ to} 
Sometime, no telling when, straig 1 g will come to your 
Aitien >. Ina flash that fing inhe om all its a 
tors— wil] bring the Savage Automat nk on the burglar d« 
to take your life. 
Forever after y thankful for the at “ aped t Savag 4 
with the barrel true to the pointing e of the 
The Savage shoots only one bullet whe alle B ess tha hree 
he trigger can be pulled 10 t a 1 fired Oo automa j y 
6 to 8 bullets Detectives, bank me ger 1 xtra shots in a rea a naga 
z w can be j alf a sec 
No other firearm was ever urgentiy recomn it f us men for 5 tect aga 
burglars. ‘Phone your dealer to send a Savage before gh 
Information by authorities on what to do if a burg n the house, sent for 6c in stamp 
SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 710 SAVAGE AVENUE, UTICA, NEW YORK 


bY 


THE NEW SAVAGE. AUTOMATIC 








Macey 
Book Cabinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 








MADE IN GRAND RAPIDS 


itemores 


Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality 





Largest Variety 





GILT EDGE, the only ladies’ shoe dressing that po 


tively contains OIL. Blacks and Polishes ladies’ and 
children’s boots and shoes, shines without rubbing 
25« “French Gloss,” 10x 
STAR combination for cleaning and p lish. ung all hinds 
of russet of tan shoes, 0c. “Dandy” size, 25 
“QUICK WHITE" (in Rquidteen wiheps singe )quic k 
ly cleans and whitens dirty canvas shoes, | Oc and 2 
BABY ELITE combination for gentlemen who tak 
wide in having their shoes look Al. Restores color and 
Qostre to all black shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth, 10x 
ite” size 25¢ 
It your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us 


the price in stamps for a full size package, charges paid 
WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 





manufacturers prices 
38 000 satisfied customers. 
known 


al R 
woul faish, 63.7 


Ld * 
ie Bra seals is Rug 
vincibie Velvets Sie 


ta Apeiecien 
Sie 60. tf 

Lace Ourtains, « 
* apeetry Curtains 
Hl Wilton Rugs yy x 

4 of | Puraitare : ten 
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Comfort 


What quality exists more 
personal, more 
more necess 


desirable, 
iry to you than 
your comfort? 


It is the comfort quality ot 


SHIRLEY 
PRE ENT 
Suna anaey 


SUSP DERS 


that makes them the trouser sup 


port you wi | always wantt weal, 


* you try them 


Wear a pair for a month. If 
you don’t like them we will buy 
them back at the price you paid. 

Light and medium weights for dre 

‘ year rxtraiengt for t 


Mgned gu tee on enc h 


Price 50 cents everywhere 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. 


SHIRLEY, MASS 
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1 Leaders of the smart set every- 
where—women who realize the 
important part shoes play in the 
toilette—are wearing La France. 


Distinctive in design, the beauty 
of La France is compelling. Per- 
fect in fit, their comfort is grateful 


and appealing. 








The La France 
fashions in Fall 
footwear are irre- 
sistible. 
stance—Style _ 
2327, a fashion- _- 
able 18-button 

Gun Metal boot, 

is so chic and charming it well deserves 


the blue nbbon. See this prize winner. 


THE SATURDAY 










For in- 


You should not fail to write for the La France 
book of Fashi 


WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO., 377 Washington St., Lynn, Mass. 


ble Fall Foot 


ailed free. 
















- Indian Moccasins from Idaho | 


1 by the Shoshone Indians. The most 
uratde, most comfortable, most perfect 
tiny -— u sont pees tical house shoe in 
the world. Ideal for invalids. 


Deck Sions Squaw Sizes Papoose Sizes 


2 jor men for women for boys and 
r “as! t rr ) Sto 7) girls (9 to 2) 
* $2 $1.90 $1.75 
c : o Indian Cuvio Company 


Box M, Botso, Idaho 





“ZIPP—It Lights” 


The Magic Household Lighter 
No matches—a_ bri; i flame. Thousands 
of tights without ret A truly remark 
able o pparnty for ‘Agente to make mone 
fast Tite toda 


> y. 
Every housewife will want one the minute she 
\ \\ sees it, Sent postpaid on receipt of price 
NOVITAS SALES CO, Bole 

140 High St., Waltham, 
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Mass 








A $50 CORNET. 


epent band —— 
ment house by introducing an American 
madecornet that challengest he best ; beau. 
tiful model; easy blowing. Send for our 


Big Band Book FREE! 


and let us give you particulars of our won- 
derful new values Monthly payments. 


Lyou & Healy, 25-97 E. Adams St., Chicago 








for $30 }=: Weestebratoour 40th | 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are very desirable. Good salary, short hours, 
easy work, pleasant surroundings, life positions, 30 days 
vacation and 30 days sick leave annually with pay. 
46,202 appointments made last year. No political pull 
needed. Common ‘school education sufficient. Full in- 
formation about how to secure these positions and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 





BOOK MAKER 


Composition, engraving, printing. Cloth and leather 
binding, wholesale edition work only. Send for estimates, 
ORSAMUS TURNER HARRIS, 373-4th Avenue, New York 


° Be our exclusive agent in your ter 
ewing um ritory. Clean, profitable business 
built up quickly with our new brands 

Four flavors, novel packages. Write today Helmet Gum 
Cincinnati. We 85 Vending, Slot, Premium and Special Gums. 








vacation, 


scholarships reads: 


You select the institution. 


made later. 


Educational 
Division 





34 College Scholarships | 


Last month thirty-four young people entered colleges, musical conserv- 
atories or business colleges, all expenses prepaid, as a result of work done for 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY in leisure hours during 
Over a thousand scholarships had been previously awarded. 
A letter just received from a young girl winner of one of these 
“My present fine position as organist, se- 
cured in competition with many other women, is the result of the 
course at the New England Conservatory of Music paid for by you.” 
We offer a full course, all expenses paid, in any college, conservatory 
or business school in the country in return for work done in leisure hours. 
We pay the bills. You need not now select 
the place you want to attend unless you so desire. That decision can be 
There is nothing competitive about the plan. You can take 
just as much time as you desire in which to accomplish the work. 
Start now. A postal card asking for information vill 


The Curtis Publishing Company /emianis 


| bring full details. 
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“T’'m not,’ “The 
work is too h 

“I wish you’d come out with the facts,” 
urged Bunch, his bluntness revealing his 
anxiety. “Did you and Honey have a 
fight?” 

“No,” hesitated Billy. 

“Then come across with a watertight 
reason. I have a right to know,” persisted 
Bunch. 

“The reason is Honey,” blurted Billy. 
“I made you a fool promise not to make 
love to her, and it’s im ible.” 

“Hunh!” grunted 
on the train, entering the car where he had 
seen the piquant nose of Honey Bunch 
pressed against the window. 

She turned to him with woebegone eyes. 

“What's the matter?” she breathlessly 
wanted to know. 

“That's the thing I’d like to find out,” 
he retorted. “Why, Honey, you’ve been 

ing!” 

“I’m tired, Daddy Bunch!” she wailed, 
and leaned her head on his shoulder. 
“Dadd ay. my party’s all broken up!” 

“Did you scrap with Billy?” he abruptly 
wanted to knew, holding her off to loo 
at her. 

“No,” she hesitated. 

“Then why has he resigned?” 

“Resigned!” she exclaimed, stepping 
back from him. “Why, he—he can’t do 
that! I don’t want him to resign!” 

“You don’t?” and his eyes began to 
twinkle. ‘Honey, he must, from what he 
tells me.” 

“I won’t have it!” she indignantly 
declared. ‘‘Why must he?” 

“Well, I made him promise not to mak 
love to you while he was in my employ.” 

She looked at him a minute in pink- 


i Billy gloomily. 


unch, and climbed | 


cheeked consternation, and then, wiping 


her eyes, she laughed half hysterically. 

“Daddy Bunch, you 
discharge Billy!”’ she ordered. 

Daddy Bunch emerged on the station 
platform severely. 

“I aecept your resignation,” 
nounced. “‘Honey wants to see you. By- 
the-way, Billy, here’s a million dollars,” 
and he hande@ Billy a little flat paper with 
the same carelessness he would have used 
in lending a match. 


“Thanks,” mechanically returned the 
astounded Billy. “I don’t believe I see 
the point.” 


o right out and 


he an- | 


“It’s a treasurer's warrant on the M.&C. | 


Railroad in payment for the thousand 


acres of land Walker tried to steal from 


you.” 

“Well, what do you think of that!” 
commented Billy, examining the paper 
admiringly. “But you know, Mr. Bunch, 
I sold you my interest in this.” 

“Not outright,” laughed Bunch. “Of 
course you never read the papers you 
signed. One of them was an agreement 
that anything I realized over ten thousand 
dollars belonged to you. 
me ten thousand by that count, but you’d 
better hand me half a million so I can make 
you some more money. You'll need it.” 


Steele McCann came bursting through | 


the station in that condition of complete 
collapse only possible to a fat man in a 
sunny climate. 

“I told you so, Billy!” he charged, 


shaking his finger at Anthony T. Bunch. | 


“This man’s a thief. That land he conned 
you into selling him is wanted by a big 
eee system. I just got a cablegram. 


marr ih the real head of the family about 
” Billy laughed. “I’ve resigned,” 

” Mother Bunch crossed into the dining 
car presently and backed out, scared. She 
agitatedly motioned her husband to her. 

“Tom!” she cried in a panic-stricken 
whisper. “Honey is crying in Billy's 
arms!” 

Mother Bunch had trembled in antici- 
pation of some vigorous action when they 
entered the car, and she was not surprised 
to see Daddy Bunch jam his hands in his 

kets and scowl. 





poc 
“Billy, I told you I had a million-dollar | 
he an- | 


husband picked out for Honey,” 
nounced. 

Billy grinned, but Honey’s head came up 
with a jerk. 

“The joke’s on you then, Daddy Bunch,” 
she > defied him. “I’m going to 
marry Billy!” 

“Of course you are!” and he roared with 
laughter. “‘He’s the million-dollar husband 
I picked 

“You picked 1" 

Paps yl 
I hired him 


she scorn 


I guess you owe | 


he ote “That’ 8 why | American. Hand book 


October 26, 19/2 





ment o ce andthe 

call on the fre feibrance he 
to pay (5¢ the loss. rs | 

The Hartford Fire Fnetrance 
Company has in its hundred years 
and more of life, paid the enor- 
mous sum of 150 millions of dollars 
This 
is the largest amount paid by any 


to make good losses by fire. 


fire insurance company, but the 
Hartford is to-day stronger than at 
any time in its history. When you 


need fire insurance ( 


INSIST on the HARTFORD ¢ 
Agents Everywhere 








A Permanent Edge 


You can keep your razor constantly 
keen, so it will give you a close, cor 
fortable shave every day, if you use our 


New Torrey 
Honing Strop 


You don't need any experience or any 
special skill —the new strop will do it 
all. Thesharpeningside is prepared with 
our newly discovered sharpening dress 
ing. This is our secret and no other strop 
in the world has it. That is why the New 
Torrey Strop keeps your razor in so 
much better condition than any other 
strop. If your_déaler cannot show you 
the New Torrey Honing Strop—write us 
for full information. Booklet, all about 
shaving, sent free on request. 
Prices 50c, 75c, $1.0 
$1.25, $1.50, $2: 00 9 $2. 50 
Get a Torrey Razor — the Best Made 
Every dealer who is not now selling the 
New Torrey Honing Strop should write 
at once for our special proposition. 


J. R. TORREY CO., Dept. A, Worcester, Mass. 


CLASS PINS ws 


FACTORY TO YOU nent 


NNY5 For College, School, Society or Lodge 


Descriptive catalog with attractive prices mailed 
free upon request. Either style of pins here illus 
trated with any three letters and figures, one or two 
colors of enamel. SILVER, 25¢ each; 

50 dozen ; SILVER PLATE, 10 cents each; $1.00 dozen 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 12 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y 


PATENTS S220 


of your invention. 

AS pant coud yo ‘ein tie alien 
tree. Boanch Othes, Weshington, D.c. 
| MUNN & CO., 365 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
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1 Too Particular? 


By R. £:. Olds, Designer 


Some men in this line call me an extremist. 
Some use the word “old-maidish.” 


They say that I waste $200 per car on features 
that men don’t appreciate. 


These are some of those features. Do you, 
as a car buyer, regard these things as wasteful ? 


Tires 34x4 My springs are made two inches 


wide, and of seven leaves of steel 





My latest extreme—adopted Oct rhe front springs are 38 inches long 
1—is 34x4-inch tires the rear are 46 Phat means both 
That means 22 per cent greater ‘Strength and comfort 
tire capacity than I used on this In my cooling system I use a cet 
car before trifugal pump, to give positive « 
It means a vastly over-tired cat culation. Some say a syphon will d 
for its size and weight, according to My carburetor is doubly heated 
usual standards. with hot air and hot water—to sa 
But tire makers say that 22 per the troubles due to low-grade gasoline 
cent will add 65 per cent to the aver I use a $75 magneto, to give a hot 
age tire mileage. Does it seem ex spark at low tension. You can st 
travagant to add 22 per cent to save on this magneto 
you 65? I use 14-inch brake drums f 
safety Also cable connections, not 


190 Drop Forgings _jwisy rons. 


Another extreme lies in costly drop E T. t 
forgings. In Reo the Fifth as made xtreme lests 
today I use 190 ; ; 
- Each lot of steel is analyzed twict 

But each one gives both lightness — },,5 


vefore and after treating. So there 
lj ctrenot ti ‘I moortant ? rt 
and strength to some importa pa never a weakness here 
logether. they give me these ra ' , 7. 
Each gear tooth must stand 75,000 
lines, with even more strength tha : 
’ pounds na ¢ t na isning 
heavy, cumbersome cars 
ach 


The ost comes back to 


I ach 
blocks 


engine is tested 20 hours 


and 28 hours in the chassis 


Phere are five long-continued test 


I he ( 
fully 


over ground to utter exactme 


Each ca 


I limit my output to 50 cars da 


SO these 


I use a special, costly body 
cause it saves you 50 pounds 
weight And it takes a wonderf 
finish Each body is finished with 


ars are built slowly and c: 


Parts are ground ove! 


r gets a thousand inspections 


things can all be d 


Rare Finish 


17 coats 


I e the best genuine leather and 
vest curled hair is spring 
In 25 years I have built 60,000 
I have reatec nat ty 
24 model u“ ett than i 
I ha watch 


eve naiti | 
other makers’ « I know p 
well, afte 5 years, whe ur 
neet the test 
No builder can be 
One can't build cars t well 
tty skimping wha d 
troubk 
It is true I might So00 
ca But in time I should lose 
splendid faith whic ‘ 


I-very detail shows the final to 


en the engine is nickel trimmed 


Center Control 


pe 1 
( ll tl i ni i is done bi 

} 

r t I ‘ 

l operate +} ike } ‘ 
pedals, so the fr n r is kept 
| e ar ne of 
feature which I ha tes 

mr im i 


A thousand dealers now are ready to 


show the Fall model of Reo the Fifth 
Write for our catalog, showing various 
bodies, and we'll direct you to the near- 


est Reo salesroom. 





and over, in the saving on tires 


Roller Bearings 


Another useless expense, so some 


men say, lies in these roller ! 


What buyer sees the bearings 30-35 
: Horsepower 
But 1 have found that ball bearing Wheel Base— 
112 inches 
Tires— ' 
34 x 4 inches 
d Wheels— 
I use 15 roller bearings 11 of them 34 inches 
-_ hae EBial P Demountable 
rimken, 4 Hyatt High Du Rime 
3 Electric 
Lights 
Over-Capacit ap 
ver apacli y 45 Miles 


per Hour 


ea4ri 


do not stand the strain. So I have 


thrown them out In Reo the Fifth 


Each driving part, by actual test, Made with 


is made amply sufficient for 45 hors pempeneer 
power. That gives a big margin of 
safety. 











2 and5 “ee 


Top and windshield not included in price. 








We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip 
cover, windshield, gas tank for headlights, speedometer and self-starter—all for $100 extra 





Rec the Fifth 
The 1913 Series 
$1,095 





R. M. Owen & Co. Sx" Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Dealers—Let Us Help You Show Car Owners the 
Many Advantages of Non-Skid Tires—Firestones 


Many car owners, as you know, still look upon our N-O-N— 
S-K-I-D type of tires only from the standpoint of accident insur- 
ance. Non-Skid, to them, simply means protection against slip 
and slide. You find that people do not fully appreciate the 
longer service, greater resiliency, added comfort, surer traction 
of the Firestone N-O-N--S-K-I-D. 





immediate need. It will vastly increase your sales of Firestone 
N-O-N—S-K-I-D Tires. 


With the season of wet pavements, mud, slush, ice and snow 
approaching, the necessity for non-skid equipment is obvious. 
You will have your usual heavy demand for Firestone N-O-N— 

S-K-I-D Tires. Their sharp edges, abrupt 





Now is the time for us to bring home to car 
owners strongly that they do not have to pay 
for security. 


Let us show the tire users and prospective 
car buyers of your locality that they get acci- 
dent insurance as a “bonus,” so to speak, with 
Firestone N-O-N—S-K-I-D Tires. 

Knowing that the slight extra cost of the 
Firestone N-O-N--S-K-I-D tread is paid back 
over and over again in extra mileage alone, you 
want to place them on as many cars as pos- 





surpassing 


lt eallls 
—Economy 
—Comfort 


angles and vacuum-creating hollows are known 
to make them non-skid in fact as well as in name. 


But there will be no “Non-skid season” 
when the economy of the Firestone tread is 
learned. The rear wheels, at least, will carry 
N-O-N—S-K-I-D Tires al/ the year. 


The economy of extra mileage, due to the 
extra thick, built-up tread and rapid radiation 
of heat— 


The economy of extra miles to a gallon of gasoline, 
due to sure road grip, maximum traction— 








sible, proving your judgment, building your repu- 
tation. So let us help you personally in the “educational” work. 


Send us the names of tire users in your community and 
those who are going to buy cars, and we will lay the facts 
before them by mail. 


This will give your customer the opportunity of comparing 
values carefully. It will avoid snap-judgment in the hurry of 


The economy of car repair, due to extra cushion, 
extra protection of car mechanism — 


And the added comfort of greater resiliency — 
These are the savings and satisfactions of the Firestone N-O- N—S-K-I-D 
user, over and above his absolute security against skidding. 


Send us the names of those you want convinced now. We will also 
mail free to any car owner our latest booklet, “ What’s What In Tires” — 
by Mr. H. S. Firestone. 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio, and all Principal Cities 
America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers 





Firestone 


N-o-n—S-k-i-d Tires 
































“Kick off” that old 


style underwear— 


you red-blooded men of vim and vigor! 


“Line up” for the winter’s work in “the active rnan’s un- 
derwear”’ that has no drawers to slip and slide, no seat of 
missing buttons, no bunched-up, binding crotch — Superior, 
The Perfect Union Suit. 


Out o’ doors or in, at work or at play, Superior Union 


Suits will give you that snug-fitting comfort which makes 
the “touch-downs” easy. For 
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—can’t gap in the seat 
—can’t bind in the crotch 


An exclusive Superior feature, “the lap without the gap,” has ban- 
ished forever all such union suit discomforts. The seat can’t gap 
because it interlocks like a close front collar. It can’t bind in the 
crotch because it has no buttons on the seat to prevent free 
movement. It stays snugly closed when you want it closed 
opens when you want it opened — adjusts itself instantly 
to every position. 


ye 
ss \ 
é 
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Go to the man who sells you your 
collars and shirts and ask to see 
Superior 
All sizes, styles and fabrics $1 to $7 
In Canada $1.50 to $10.00 

Write for Style Book and fabric 
samples. 

THE SUPERIOR UNDERWEAR COMPANY 


Dept. L Piqua, Ohio 





















The active man’s 
underwear. 
































SAR ERRRL LAI 
You command all the music of all the world 
the first day you possess a 


Columbia 














You may know something of the prices > 
that have been paid by the Columbia to TheColumbiaGrafonola 
the greatest singers of the world. But do tea” 
you know that the voices of all the Favorite $ JO 
world’s great artists who have ever made 
records— without one exception—may be 
at your command if you own a Columbia? 








And do you know that if you have not 
both seen and heard one of the present 
models of the Columbia you cannot pos- 
sibly have anything like a full apprecia- 
tion of the recent revolutionary advance 
that has been made in the art of sound 
reproduction? 


So we have this one message for you: 
“Hearing is believing.” Call! on the nearest 
Columbia dealer. It is part of his day’s 
work and always his pleasure to play for 
you records of any class of music you are 
fond of, by any artist you are interested 
in, on any of the various instruments that 
may, appeal to your taste or to your purse. 


Columbias from $17.50 to $200 


Columbia Double- Disc Records (interchangeable on 
any machine) 65 cents to $7.50 


Columbia Phonograph Co., Gen’! 
Box 340, Tribune Building, New York 


Creators of the Talking Machine Industry. Pioneers and Leaders 
in the Talking Machine Art. Owners of the ndamental Patent 
anufacturers of Talking 
es in the 














The Columbia 
Grafonola 








